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WEBER’S SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
SYNAGOGUE OF PALESTINE. 


[FIRST ARTICLE. } 


System der Altsynagogalen Palistinischen Theologie aus Targum, Midrash, und Tal- 
mud Dargestellt, von Dr. Ferpinanp Weser, Pfarrer in Polsingen, Mittelfranken, 
Nach des Verfassers Tode Herausgegeben von Franz DetitzscH und Grore 
ScHNEDERMANN. Pp. xxxiv and 399. Leipsic: Dérftling & Franke. 1880. 

Tue book placed at the head of this article is the only thorough 

and systematic work that has ever been published on the The- 

ology of the Ancient Jews. Few, indeed, are the works whet 
to any great extent, cew@#the same ground. The first writer 
who published an account of the Jewish System of Faith was 

R. Saadia Gaon, of Upper Egypt, in the first part of the tenth 

century. Inthe twelfth century appeared the book “ Kusari,” 

written by Judah Hallevi in defense of Judaism, and the 
treatise “ More Nebochim” of Maimonides, on the doctrines 
of the Jews. To these works may be added the important 
treatise of Joseph Albo, written in 1425, and the treatise of 

Fiirst on the Karaites, and “The History of Jewish Tradi- 

tion,” by Weiss, both belonging to the present century. 
Among the works on Judaism written from a Christian 

stand-point and in defense of the faith, may be named the 

“Pugio Fidei,’ by Raymund Martini, accompanied with re- 

marks by J. de Voisin, and published, with an Introduction to 

the Jewish Theology, by Benedict Carpzov, Leipsic, 1687. In 
Fourts Series, Vor. XXXIV.—1 
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the same century (seventeenth) Helvicus wrote “Systema Con- 
troversiarum Theologicarum quae Christianis cum Judeis in- 
tercedunt, octo elenchis comprehensum.” Joseph de Voisin 
composed “Theologia Judaica.” Wagenseil also published, 
against the Jews, “ Telea ignea Satane,” and A. Pfeiffer wrote 
against them a polemic work. This was followed by Eisen- 
menger’s “Judaism Unveiled,” published in 1700; and by a 
work of Majus on the “ Theology of the Jews.” Bodenschatz, 
in 1748-49, published a work on “Modern Judaism,” more 
free from prejudice than the preceding ones. 

Dr. Weber characterizes the older polemic works against the 
Jews—so far as the representation of Jewish doctrine is con- 
cerned—as without scientific value. ‘They are far more col- 
lections of all possible absurdities and frivolities than _his- 
torical representations of religion. And even where this is 
not the case, the sources are used without any criticism. ... It 
is, therefore, to be lamented that, apart from men like De- 
litzsch, Wiinsche, and a few others, not more attention and 
study of the sources have been given to the Jewish theology, 
from a Christian scientific side, in our time.” 

Dr. Ferdinand Weber, a Christian pastor, by devoting him- 
self twenty years to the study of the oldest Jewish writings, 
fully prepared himself for the great task of presenting to the 
Christian world—and, we may add, to the Jewish—a faithful, 
clear, and systematic view of the doctrines of the ancient Jew- 
ish Synagogue. In the sickness which terminated in his death, 
July 10, 1879, the author committed the publication of his 
work to the distinguished scholar, Dr. Delitzsch, who highly 
commends the work. 

The utility of such a work is not to be called in question, as 
it is certainly of the highest importance to us to know what 
were the theological and ethical views of the Palestinian Jews 
in the time of Christ. For, without this knowledge, it is im- 
possible for us to see in Christ’s teaching the points of doctrine 
that coincide with the Jewish system, or diverge from it, and 
to ascertain how far the doctrines of the great Founder of 
Christianity are original. And besides this, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the contemporary Jewish views cannot fail to throw 
great light upon the teachings of Christ and his apostles, and 
at the same time to show what were the elements in Judaism 
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so hostile to Christianity as to cause its rejection by the mass 
_ of the Jews. The value of Dr. Weber’s work is enhanced by 
the fact that the sources of the Jewish doctrine are hidden in 
rare books written in a dialect strange to the mass of Chris- 
tian scholars. 

In the execution of his work Dr. Weber first considers the 
sources of our knowledge of the ancient Jewish doctrines and 
the use of these sources. He next proceeds to discuss the doc- 
trines themselves in twenty-four chapters, with appropriate 
headings and subordinate divisions. 


Sources oF THE AncreNT JEwtsH Doctrines. 


I. Targums. 

1. The Targum (Chaldee version) of Onkelos on the Penta- 
teuch. According to the Talmud, Onkelos was a proselyte, a 
scholar of the elder Gamaliel, the instructor of St. Paul. 
Some passages of the Pentateuch are paraphrased by Onkelos, 
and thus Jewish theological views are introduced. 

2. The Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel on Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor proph- 
ets. The rabbis relate that the author of this Targum was a 
disciple of the elder Hillel. As Jonathan is often paraphras- 
tic, he furnishes rich sources of ancient Jewish doctrines. 
Dr. Weber holds with Dr. Zunz and other great critics that 
both Onkelos and Jonathan belong to the jirst century, and 
rightly and vigorously defends this date against Frankel, who 
assigns Onkelos to the third century and Jonathan to the be- 
ginning of the fourth. 

3. The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch, or 
Jerusalem Targum I., written in the second half of the seventh 
century. Dr. Weber uses this Targum as a source of doctrine, 
on the ground that it contains old traditions. 

4. The Targum of Jerusalem II., which our author refers to 
the third century, differing from Dr. Zunz, who regards this 
Targum as an abridgment of Pseudo-Jonathan.* 

5. Targums on the Hagiographa. These Targums, although 
written since the seventh century, are used by Dr. Weber as 
containing ancient doctrines. 


* Gottesdienst. Vortrige, ete., p. 72. 
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II. Midrashim, (Commentaries.) 

Midrash (plural Midrashim) “is the exposition of Script- 

ure, investigation into and statement of its meaning, of 
the mysteries which it conceals, of the recollections from his- 
tory, as well as of the hopes for the future, which belong 
to the words of Scripture.” There were two kinds of expo- 
sition. The one was used in the school; the other in the 
synagogue before the congregation. The former was chiefly 
of a halakish,* (traditional,) and the latter of a haggadish,+ 
(expository, edifying,) character. As the method used in the 
schools aimed at deriving in an exegetical way from the Holy 
Scripture the legal traditions as they lie in the Mishna, as a 
well-arranged whole, it employed itself with the Torah, (Law,) 
and was intentionally haggadish (exegetical) only in the his- 
torical and prophetic sections of the Torah, which it then illus- 
trated by means of holy tradition, or parables, or maxims. 
3ut the method of exposition before the congregation was 
especially of an edifying character, although containing hala- 
kish (traditional) matter. It selected especially such parts of 
the Torah as were read in the synagogue, which were suitable 
for a practical treatment. We possess several theological 
Midrashim (commentaries) containing both halakah and hag- 
gadah, belonging to the third century, and an old hagga- 
dish Pesikta; while the compilations of the later Midrashim 
are, for the most part, devoted to the haggadah upon the 
sections of Torah which they treat, by bringing forward 
whatever of a traditional character, in sayings, parables, and 
sentences, was accustomed to be quoted upon each verse of 
Scripture. 

1. The first among the old Commentaries containing halakah 
and haggadah is called Mechilta. It comprises a number of 
sections of the Book of Exodus, and since the book of the law 
contains much that is historical, it quotes a great many hagga- 
dish traditions, and certainly in their more simple and older 


: 4 228 EE Rees ie Sete 


* nsdn, halakah, from which comes the adjective form halakish, means tra- 
ditional law. 

+ 330, haggadah, from which is derived the adjective form haggadish, is de- 
fined by Buxtorf: Interpretation ; narration ; pleasant, subtle history ; a pleasant his- 


torical or theological discussion on a passage of Scripture, attracting the mind of the 
reader,— Rab. et Tal. Lex.,” col, 1295. 
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form. Its author was R. Ismael, belonging to the school of 
Sepphoris, Jabne, and Tiberias. Mechilta, belonging to the 
first half of the therd century, is a primitive source of Old Pal- 
estinian haggadish tradition as it was propagated in the school 
of Tiberias, and its value for our work is next to that of the 
Old Targums. 

2. The second of these commentaries is Sifra, called also 
Torath Kohanim, (Law of the Priests,) a halakish Commen- 
tary on the Book o1 Leviticus. It belongs to the third century, 
and although it arose in the school of Rab at Sura in Babylonia, 
it nevertheless contains the Old Palestinian tradition that had 
been transplanted to that Babylonian town by Rab of Seppho- 
ris, and is equal in value to the Mechilta. 

8. A third Commentary of this kind bears the name of x790 
39°25, (Books of the School of Rab,) or simply Sifre, (Books.) 
It comprises Numbers and Deuteronomy. It belongs to the 
third century, and its traditions are Old Palestinian, as in 
Mechilta and Sifra. Accordingly, it is a rich source of old 
Jewish doctrine. 

4, Next to these Commentaries we place the Pesikta of 
Rab Kahana, because it, like the three preceding Commentaries, 
belongs to the oldest Midrashim we possess. There are several 
Commentaries that bear the name of Pesikta, (section.) In the 
works of this name, not entire books of the Holy Scripture, 
but single sections of the Torah (Law) and the Prophetr. are 
treated. Rab Kahana edited the work in Jabne in Pales’ ne. 
As this Pesikta contains haggada exclusively, and that, too, «1 
Palestinian, it forms a chief source of doctrine. It belorg, tu 
the third century. 

5. Among the Catenae of Midrashim belon.giug to the Tal- 
mudie and post-Talmudie age, stands first the Midrash Rabba, 
(Great Commentary,) or the Rabboth. These Midrashim are 
upon the Pentateuch and the five Megilloth, (Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and Esther.) The oldest and most 
valuable part of the Commentary—that on Genesis—arose in 
Palestine in the sixth century. The other Commentaries be- 
long to a later period. 

6. Tanchuma is the oldest connected Commentary on the 
Pentateuch known to us. It is divided into 140 sections. It 
arose in Southern Italy, about A. D. 850, according to Dr. Zunz. 
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On account of its traditional Palestinian character it is a valu- 
able source for Jewish doctrine. 

7. The great compilation of Scripture expositions, which 
bears the name of Jalkut Shimeoni. The especial value of 
this work consists in this: that it has preserved a great deal 
which would otherwise have been lost. According to Dr. Zunz, 
it was edited at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Ill. Mishna and Tosefta. 

By the side of the Law of Moses there had grown up an oral 
tradition since Ezra, which defined more exactly the written 
law for each case in life in a casuistical way through rules, 
(halachoth.) The halachoth (traditional laws) were trans- 
mitted only orally until the destruction of the temple; after 
that time they began to write them down and to arrange them 
according to certain points of view. With R. Akiba orig- 
inated the first collection, which his disciple, R. Meir, supple- 
mented and improved. But this work did not yet obtain uni- 
versal authority. The collection which R. Jehuda Hannasi in 
Tiberias made (A. D. 219) upon the basis of the previous col- 
lections, gained universal authority and became the corpus of 
the traditional law which henceforth was made the foundation 
of the halakish (traditional) instruction in all the schools of 
Palestine and Babylon, and, at a later period, of the entire Jew- 
ish people. The Mishna treats the traditional material in six 
chief divisions, (sedarvm ;) more exactly in sixty-six treatises, 
(Massichtoth.) 

Closely connected with the Mishna is the so-called Tosefta, 
(Addition.) This is a work supplementary to the Mishna, and 
includes additional traditions which Juda the Holy had ex- 
cluded from the Mishna when he arranged it. This work was 
completed toward the end of the 4th century. 

IV. The Talmuds. 

The concise brevity of expression, the enigmatical form in 
which the Mishna has codified the halachoth, (traditions,) made 
an authentic interpretation of them necessary. The Mishna 
received a Gemara, an explanation, or completion, and, com- 
bined with this, it is called Talmud, i. e., Jnstruction, Doctrine. 
The Talmud lies before us in two forms: as the Talmud of 
Jerusalem and as the Talmud of Babylon. The former orig- 
inated from the schools of Palestine; the latter, from those 
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of Babylon. The Jerusalem Talmud was edited at Tiberias ; 
that of Babylon at Sura. The Jerusalem or Palestinian Tal- 
mud was founded by R. Jochanan (he died A. D. 270) in the 
middle of the ¢herd century, and finished toward the end of 
the fourth. The Babylonian Talmud was begun by R. Ashe, 
(he died A. D. 430,) and was completed at the beginning of the 
siath century. The Jerusalem Talmud is small and unimport- 
ant, while the Babylonian is very extensive and embraces the 
later discussions of the great masters of Israel. 


I. Tue Hisroricat Inpiantration oF THE Nomocracy IN THE 
NEW JEWIsH CoMMONWEALTH. 


Dr. Weber starts out by referring to the zeal for the Jewish 
Law that awoke among the exiles in Babylon. Among these 
was Ezra, a scribe well instructed in the Law of Moses, who, ac- 
companied by men of similar zeal, went up to Jerusalem to es- 
tablish in the holy city the supremacy of the Mosaic Law. The 
fame of Ezra as the restorer of the authority of the Law still 
lives among the Jews, who compare him to Moses, and affirm 
that the Law could have worthily been given through him, if 
Moses had not preceded him. The highest fame of Hillel 
after his death consisted in this, that he was called a disciple of 
Ezra; so deeply rooted in the Jewish society is the conscious- 
ness that it was Ezra who implanted the Law in the new Jew- 
ish Commonwealth. His zeal and activity in enforeing rigidly 
the Mosaic institutions are abundantly shown in the book that 
bears his name. Ezra also established institutions for a thorough 
training of the people, first of all, by appointing in every com- 
munity men skilled in the Law, whose office it was to instruct 
the people respecting the Law, and to judge them according to 
it. But in Jerusalem he established a supreme spiritual court, 
which decided questions of the Law and exercised the highest 
native jurisdiction. At the head of this college stood Ezra. 
He also introduced the reading of the Law in worship. This 
was followed by the establishing of the synagogues, in which 
portions of the Law were read on the Sabbaths, and soon after- 
ward on Mondays and Thursdays. This newly-awakened le- 
gality was characterized by a decided tendency to the letter of 
the Law, as is especially seen in the observance of the neg- 
lected custom of dwelling in the booths, (Neh. viii, 16.) But 
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how did this legal spirit of Judaism stand toward the prophets 
who taught the people to expect salvation from the Divine 
Grace? It was foreign to the prophetic spirit. The books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah base, in a one-sided manner, piety upon the 
Law. They are silent about prophecy. But the voice of Mal- 
achi is once heard. He exercises a strict judgment over tlre 
legal character of his contemporaries, while he uncovers its 
falseness. Fulfillment of the Law without regeneration must 
degenerate into hollowness and hypocrisy. But the voice of 
Malachi died away without effect. With him prophecy was 
extinguished ; the religion of Israel was, and remained from the 
days of Ezra on, the religion of the Law. 

Dr. Weber next proceeds to discuss the “ growth of Jewish 
Legalism in opposition to Hellenism.” 

As Ezra was the scribe without an equal, so were the pious 
Jews after him scribes or theologians. From 1 Mace. i, 56, 
et seq., it appears that rolls of the Law were found not only in 
the synagogues but also in the houses of the pious. In 1 Mace. 
mention is made of the synagogue of the scribes, (ovvywy7 
ypanparéwv,) by which we are not to understand professed 
scribes, but all the pious people devoted to the Law. The 
flower of Scripture learning we tind in the college which, under 
the name 791129 N223 ‘wax, (Men of the great synagogue,) in the 
Jewish tradition has such a high authority. From it the fol- 
lowing three sentences have been handed down: “ Be careful 
in judgment, raise up many disciples, and put a hedge about 
the Law.” Many of the precepts in the Mishna arose in the 
times of these scribes. 

The relation of the legal consciousness to the temple service 
is expressed in the language of Simon the Just, (Pirke avoth, 
i, 2:) “Upon three things the world stands: upon the Law, 
upon the service of God, and upon charity,” (benevolent acts.) 
It is clear, then, that the temple service had become secondary 
to the Law. According to the views of that time, the Law is 
not only God’s object in the creation and preservation of the 
world, but also Israel’s specific means of salvation, which 
gives value to his existence both for the present and the future. 
On this ground the Jews held firmly to the Law and its ob- 
servance against all foreign spiritual forces. 

The conflict which was waged between the Jews and the 
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Seleucid, and ended B.C. 164, was not a conflict for political 
independence, but a conflict for the Law of God. This is 
made clear from the Books of Maccabees. The Law produced 
two effects upon the people: it made the pious Israelites theo- 
logians; their synagogues, schools. From a nation it became 
an international sect, and hence it is easily understood how the 
ruin of the second sanctuary was not at the same time the 
ruin of Judaism also. Out of the ruins of Jerusalem arose the 
Judaism that had been born in the days of Ezra, in its full and 
pure form. The Maccabees had fought with the government 
of the Seleucide and conquered, and thus secured the religious 
freedom of the Jews. Not satisfied with this freedom, the 
Maccabees went further, and now fought also for political free- 
dom, or, what was the same, the national independence of their 
people. The result was a new Jewish royalty. 

With this course of things the scribes and the pious (Asidiier, 
oon) people were not satisfied. They rightly feared that in 
the place of religion, politics would enter in; and in the place 
of the Law, a constitution after the manner of the rest of the 
world. The pious people held fast to the principle that the 
Law was the special good and the sole vocation of Israel ; con- 
sequently, also, his sole rule of action. And to this principle 
they held fast against the Maccabees, the Herodians, and Ro- 
mans; finally, also, against the Zealots. 

Respecting the radical difference between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, Dr. Weber follows the opinion of Wellhausen that 
these two parties do not represent religious principles specific- 
ally opposite, but that the differences proceed from a difference 
in social position. The Sadducees or “ Zadokites” are the party 
of the high-priest, named after Zadok, the head of the house of 
the high-priests. They form the nobility, who, since the victory 
of the Maccabees and the establishment of royalty, support the 
latter, possess the offices of court and government, and repre- 
sent the political and administrative direction of the people. 
But the Pharisees are nothing else than the scribes and Asi- 
dgeans (pious people) of old time. They appear now as a party 
opposed to the Sadducees, who employ themselves with poli- 
tics rather than with the Law, and in consequence of their devo- 
tion to a worldly life they embraced more lax views. While the 
Sadducees have political influence, with the Pharisees remains 
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the religious guidance of the people. Dr. Weber sketches the 
history of the Pharisaic party until “not simply the moral, 
but also the official, authority of the scribes and Pharisees over 
Israel is undisputed.” Having set forth the implantation of 
Legalism, he proceeds to the explanation of the system. 


Il, Tue Toran (Law) tue Reveration or Gop. 


Out of the depth of the Divine nature before time. the wis- 
dom of God came into existence before God; and this primi- 
tive revelation is identical with the Torah, (Law.) It is, ac- 
cordingly, the eternal image of the spiritual nature of God. 
On this account, also, it is the object of the love of God, as he 
also submits to it with so much love. Under this head, Dr. 
Weber quotes Jesus Sirach, who, in chap. xxiv, identifies the 
Torah with the eternal heavenly wisdom. He shows, also, that 
every-where in the rabbinical literature the Torah appears as 
one with the heavenly wisdom. In Bereshith Rabba, chap. 
xvii, the Torah is called the heavenly wisdom. The Midrash 
Tanchuma says: “ When the Holy One created his world he 
consulted with his Torah, and thus created the world.”» Ac- 
cording to Bereshith Rabba, God looked into the Torah as into 
a plan of building, and made the world in accordance with 
it. The word mwx (beginning) is accordingly the designa- 
tion of the Torah. Jalkut, on Gen. i, 26, has preserved ‘the 
tradition: God said to the Torah, “Let us make men.” In 
Pirke avoth vi, 10, it is stated that the Torah speaks: “God 
has acquired me as the firstling of his way, as the first begin- 
ning of his works from eternity.” It was also held that the 
Torah was created by God a thousand generations before it 
was proclaimed on Mount Sinai; an expression that may be 
considered equivalent to its eternity. iehsse 

The Torah is also called the daughter of God, and he is said 
to love himself in it as in his own image, of which Dr. Weber 
gives ample illustration. 

But further, God himself is represented as employing him- 
self with the Torah, and as determining his own divine life 
thereby. R. Jehuda says in the name of Rab: “The day 
has twelve hours ; in the first three the Holy One sits and em- 
ploys himself with the Torah.” Again: “Three hours daily 
he employs himself with the Law.” 
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The Torah is that Revelation in which God has included 
every thing which is necessary to salvation. It is, therefore, 
sole and exclusive, needing no supplement, authoritatwe for all 
time, even for eternity, originally appointed for the whole hu- 
man race. 

In Debarim Rabba, chap. viii, Moses said to them: “It (the 
Torah) is not in heaven; nothing remains of it in heaven.” 
Beside the Torah, therefore, no further revelation is to be 
made. The Torah, is, therefore, not established for a time 
merely, but for all times, for eternity, indeed. Already the 
Apocrypha speak of the eternal duration of the Torah, (Bar. iv, 
1; Wis. Sol. xviii, 4; Tob. i, 6.) Shemoth Rabba, xxxiii, calls 
the Torah a possession for eternity. Likewise, in Jer. Megilla, 
i, one says: “The Prophets and the Hagiographa will in the 
future lose their force and become obsolete, but the five parts 
of the Torah shall never be abolished.” So also Aboda Sara, 
184, says that of the Holy Scriptures the Torah alone shall last 
forever. As being the revelation of salvation from God, com- 
plete in itself, the Torah has been appointed originally for entire . 
humanity. This we find already in the Pesikta of Rab Kahana, 
where it is stated that the Torah was given in the third month, 
whose constellation (sign) is Gemini, to show that the Torah has 
been given to both people, to Esau (the people of the world) as 
well as to Jacob. Again, in Mechilta, 70*, in speaking of the 
proclamation of the Torah in the Desert, it is said: “If it had 
been given in the land of Israel the people of the world would 
say that they have no share in it ; on this account it was given 
publicly, free, in a place accessible to every body, and every one 
who wishes to receive it may come and receive it.” Further, it 
is said in Sifre, 142”: “ When the Holy One manifested himself 
to give the Torah to Israel, he did not manifest himself in 
one language only, but in four languages; namely, in Hebrew, 
Latin, Arabic, and Arameean.” 

The Torah is, in general, designated as the source of life. 
In particular, there is attributed to it the power to enlighten, 
to sanctify, to bless, and to protect from death. As it con- 
tains in itself all happiness and life, it is the highest good. 

In Mechilta the words of the Torah are called a medicine, 
and the tree through whose wood Moses made the water in 
Marah drinkable is explained by one as a word of the Torah 
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which directed Moses to the tree. In Sifre “the words of the 
Torah are compared with water. As water is life for the 
world, so also are the words of the Torah life for the world.” 
It is also stated in the rabbinical documents that the Torah is 
the only way to life. Therefore the study of the Torah is 
better than prayer itself; even better than all sacrifices. The 
words of the Torah have power to kill and to make alive. 
The Torah is also called bread. In Midrash it is said that the 
naming of light five times in the first chapter of Genesis re- 
fers tu the five books of the Torah. 

The Torah is said to possess in itself the power of sanctifica- 
tion, and to be an antidote to sin. And as the water cleanses 
men from their impurity, so the Torah cleanses the impure 
from their impurity. The Torah, in its power to revive, to 
bless, and to save from death, is compared to water, to wine, 
to honey, and to pepper. As the Torah is the source of all 
safety, so is it called the well of salvation. No one is poor 
except the one who is poor in the knowledge of the Torah. 
No pity is to be shown to the man in whom there is no knowl- 
edge of the Torah. And if any one gives his bread to such a 
person, in whom there is no knowledge of the Torah, chastise- 
ments will overtake him. All temporal advantages are to be 
given up for one single word of the Torah. 


III. Leearrry tHe Essence or RE tiet0n. 


The pious Israelite loves the Torah as the highest good; 
therefore he gives up every thing for it, even life, and wishes 
always to be reminded of it. 

The essence of Jewish religiousness is love for the Torah. 
This love, which prefers the Torah to all earthly good, Dr. 
Weber illustrates by an anecdote from the Pesikta, too long 
for insertion here. 

As the pious Israelite loves the Torah more than every 
thing, so does he also wish always to be reminded of it. For 
this purpose serve him the z¢zith, (fringes,) the ¢efillin, (phy- 
lacteries,) and the mesusa, (a parchment roll containing the 
two sections of Deut. vi, 4-9, and xi, 13-21, and fastened to 
the door-posts.) Dr. Weber quotes ancient Jewish authorities, 
illustrating the use of these articles. 


The proof of one’s love for the Torah.—Legality or love 
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for the Torah proves itself in two ways: In the study and 
in the practical fulfillment of the Torah. In illustration of 
the high importance of studying the Torah as the chief busi- 
ness of Israel, various passages from the rabbis are adduced. 
The study of the Torah, indeed, takes precedence of all other 
duties. Young students of the law, when they married, stipu- 
lated that they should be allowed to repair to a rabbi to study 
the Torah with him for a series of years before the consumma- 
tion of the marriage. It seems, indeed, that married persons 
left their families to prosecute the study of the Torah, and 
that, indeed, for a period of twelve years. It was taught 
that one should rather allow his children to suffer hunger than 
to neglect the school-house or the house of the rabbi. The 
practical performance of the law, or its fulfillment, is the 
second necessary proof of a pious disposition. It is laid down: 
Whoever learns the Torah without practicing it, it would have 
been better for him if he had never been born. The object of 
knowledge is repentance and good works, that no one may 
read in the Scripture and learn the Mishna, and still be obsti- 
nate against father and mother, against his instructor, and 
against the one who is superior to him in wisdom. It is also 
necessary that one shall, while observing the law, intend that 
observance to be considered pious. The performance of the 
law is regarded as a heavy burden. But the fulfillment of the 
law has its limits. It should not lead to this, that a man 
should thereby suffer injury in his life; much is allowed 
which in itself is forbidden. One may, for example, allow 
himself to be healed by a Christian, only not with the knowl- 
edge of others, but secretly. Secretly one may even worship 
an idol, if he can thereby save his life. (Aboda Sara, 27*.) 
Also more is allowed a distinguished man than an ordinary 
one. Rk. Jochanan, for example, may allow himself to be healed 
by a heathen physician. One may seek a way out of a diffi- 
cult duty. The principle is recognized that whoever is wise 
can save himself many sacrifices. 

Respecting the relative importance of study and practice, 
the more common view was that the former is more im- 
portant. 

This legality is, then, religiousness in the absolute sense; it 
was the only form of it at all times, and will forever remain 
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so. From this proposition are to be explained the anachro- 
nisms of the literature of the Talmuds and Targums respect- 
ing the study and fulfilling of the Torah, which otherwise are 
so strange. Methuselah is represented as a teacher of the 
Mishna, and the patriarchs are said to have learned in the 
Torah. Even Adam was supposed to have been circumcised, 
and to have led the life of a Jew. 

The relation of the religious consciousness to the sacrificial 
service.—As the study and fulfilling of the Law are the essen- 
tial moments of Jewish religiousness, the question arises, 
What place does the Aboda, or sacrificial service in the tem- 
ple, hold for the Jewish religious consciousness? According 
to Jewish doctrine, the Aboda, since the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, is substituted through the study of the Torah in gen- 
eral, and especially of the precepts of the Law pertaining to 
the Aboda, as well as through the service of prayer exactly 
corresponding to the sacrificial service. 

The ancient teachers of Judaism, in their discussions of the 
relative importance of the priest and student of the Law, 
decided in favor of the lawyer, and in the course of time the 
religious consciousness freed itself, to a great extent, from the 
absolute need of a priesthood and sanctuary. Hence it is said: 
“Whoever prays in the synagogue is regarded as if he had 
brought a pure Mincha,” (offering.) 

The Aboda (sacrificial offerings) is now substituted by other 
services. Sifre, 80%, we read: “Just as the service at the altar is 
called an Aboda, (temple service,) so also is the study of the 
Torah ;” indeed, in Megilla, iv, it is said expressly : “The study 
of the Torah is greater (more valuable) than the bringing of 
the perpetual offering,” and in the same tract, folio 16 : “Greater 
is the law than the building of the sanctuary.” Shemoth Rabba, 
chap. xxxviii, combines study and prayer as the means of con- 
ciliating God. Accordingly, in spite of the destruction of the 
temple, the Aboda suffers no essential loss; study and phylac- 
tery supply their place. 

From the nature of legal religiousness, as that of complete 
devotion to the study of the Torah and its fulfillment, it fol- 
lows that it can manifest itself fully only in a limited circle of 
the community. Human life offers impediments to the study 
and exact fulfillment of the Law. The homo religiosus, in the 
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full sense of the word, is only the disciple of a scribe, the 
talmid chacham or chaber, (brother.) He alone, according 
to Taan. vii, has full right to exist in the community. On 
the contrary, the one who does not apply himself to the 
Law, the Am haarez, (one of the common people,) has not 
a full right to be a member of the community. Accord- 
ing to the rabbinical definitions, it is clear that every one is 
an Am haarez who has not studied and observed in life the 
Law in its entire extent, with all the rabbinical precepts. 
R. Meir says: “ Whoever gives his daughter to an Am haarez 
(one of the common people) for a wife appears just as one who 
throws his daughter bound to a lion.” According to tradi- 
tion, the following six points are to be noticed respecting an 
Am haarez: No testimony is given to him and none is received 
from him. No secret is disclosed to him. No guardianship 
is intrusted to him. He is not made superintendent of the 
fund for the poor. Nobody associates with him on a journey. 
According to the strictest opinion, the Am haarez is excluded 
even from the resurrection. Dr. Weber shows that the greatest 
hostility existed among the common people toward the rabbis. 


IV. Jenovan’s Communion wirr Israet 1s ConpITIONED ALONE 
THROUGH THE ToRAH. 


Not with the land of Israel, not with the sanctuary, is the 
presence of God united; rather it is every-where present 
where the Israelites occupy themselves with the Torah. The 
Torah is the bond of communion between God and Israel. /?-2<# 

According to the Old Testament view, the communion of 
God is united to the land of Israel and its sanctuary. Accord- 
ing to this, when God drives his people out of the land of 
Israel, and abandons his sanctuary, the communion of God with 
Israel is suspended. But according to the later Jewish repre- 
sentation the matter stands differently. In the Mechilta, 
68°, we read that the land of Israel, the sanctuary, and the 
kingdom of the house of David, have been given conditionally, 
but not so the Torah. It is the inheritance that abides under 
all circumstances, while the former possessions may for a while 
perish. Not the sanctuary, not the land of Israel, not the 
kingdom of David, is the essential thing whereby Israel abides 
for God what he is, but it is the Torah. So long as Israel ful- 
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fills the Torah, on that account God is united with him. Wher- 
ever the Torah is learned and practiced, there is God. We 
accordingly see that God so far stands in union with men as 
men stand inunion with the Torah. This forms the bond of 
communion between God and man. God’s conduct toward 
men has no other motive than men’s conduct toward the Law, 
and there is no other form in which God’s relation to men is 
effected than that of reward for the fulfillment and punish- 
ment for the violation of the Law. Every divine favor pre- 
supposes merit obtained through the fulfillment of the Law. 
The degree of the divine pleasure in men rests upon the meas- 
ure of their legal merits. As the legal conduct of men is sub- 
ject to vacillations, the relation of God to men is not yet fixed 
in this, but only in the other world, where the conduct of 
men toward the Law comes to a close. 

There is no kind of communion between God and man which 
is not effected upon the principle that man performs something 
in conformity with the Torah, and receives something corre- 
sponding for it. Therefore a man may not draw nigh to God 
in prayer without having something of his own, or from his 
fathers, in his hands as a counter-service for that which he 
prays. (Sifre, 12°, ete.) In a later place, proofs will be given that 
the entire history of salvation is built upon the foundations of 
merit. No link is found in the chain of the historical revela- 
tions of salvation which was not effected by merit on the part 
of Israel. The relation of God to men is graded according to 
the degree of their worthiness produced by their conduct 
toward the Law. 

As the conduct of men in this life is subject to great 
changes, and their final perseverance in good is aniertain, 
their ; account—so teaches the Talmudic theology—with God is 
still an open one. On this ground God does not give to men 
their peculiar reward in this world, but simply the interest of 
the capital, and pays them the capital itself only in the future 
world. It is only by this hope of reward that the labor of 
keeping the Law acquires sense and value. 


V. Israet tHe Prope or tHE Toran Amone THE NATIONS. 


Through the reception of the Torah, Israel has become the 
people of God. The possession and practice of the Torah im- 
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parts to him the indelible character of holiness, and makes this 
people among the nations a community of saints. Even their 
origin is absolutely a pure one. 

At Mount Sinai there was established between Jehovah and 
Israel a relation by virtue of which Israel, in a unique and ex- 
clusive sense, and forever, has become the people of Jehovah. 
And if all nations, says a passage ir Shemoth Rabba, should 
unite to destroy the relation of love between Jehovah and 
Israel, they would not be able to effect it. Mechilta, 46°, 47%, 
says: “ Whoever rises up against Israel, to him it is reckoned 
as if he should rise up against God; whoever helps Israel, to 
him it is reckoned as if he should help God.” This indissoluble 
relation rests upon the Torah. 

As the people of God, Israel is therefore, in distinction from 
the nations, the holy people, or the society of the saints, as Me- 
chilta, in fact, calls them. This character of holiness is an in- 
delible one: even if Israel has sinned, they still remain the 
people of God. God has imparted to Israel holiness for ever. 
There is no clearer proof of the Talmudic conviction of the ab- 
solutely holy character of Israel, than the fact that at every pas- 
sage of Scripture in which Israel is censured and has a bad predi- 
cate, the expression “ Israel” is not used, but “ haters of Israel,” 
so that that censuring predicate is not attributed to Israel him- 
self, but to the haters of Israel, the ungodly who have brought 
such disgrace upon the holy people. The rabbis went so far 
as to declare that the censure of Israel on the part of the 
prophets was sin. In Shir Rabba, several examples are enumer- 
ated where the prophets Moses, Isaiah, Elijah, are reproved by 
God because they publicly made complaint to God against 
Israel. In consideration of the holy character of Israel, rabbin- 
ism rejected the death penalty for Israel, and the judges re- 
sorted to various subterfuges to avoid it. 

In Israel, even from the beginning, there was no one who was 
blamable. It is the aim of the entire Midrash to free the pa- 
triarchs from every impurity which seems to cleave to them. 
Abraham is the holy one who fulfilled the entire Torah, and is 
the head of all the righteous. Jacob is vindicated from the 
charge of deception. Even the sons of Israel, in spite of their 
attempt to murder Joseph, are pronounced righteous. Their 
murderous plan, according to Bereshith Rabba, 54, was justified 
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because Joseph in the future was to seduce the tribes of Israel 
into the worship of Baal; alsothe sons of Jacob went to Egypt 
with the intention of bringing back Joseph again. 

Respecting the making and worshiping of the golden calf, 
Pesikta says, 77°, that the Holy One investigated this sin, 
but found nothing culpable with which Israel could be re- 
proached. Israel, according to 78°, took no part in the sin. 
The proselytes who had come with them out of Egypt com- 
mitted the sin. God himself occasioned the sin of the golden 
calf, according to Sanhedrim, 102%, because he gave Israel so 
much gold. 

The relation of Israel to Jehovah is an exclusive one, as they 
alone among all the nations of the world, at the offer of God, 
accepted the Torah. They alone have God as their own and 
devote themselves to his service, and they are also for this 
reason the only seat of the kingdom of God, while the heathen 
world is and remains profane territory. With this profane 
world Israel has no fellowship. 

There is a tradition, which we already find in the oldest ex- 
tant Midrash, in the Pesikta of R. Kahana, that God offered the 
Torah also to the heathen, who refused it, so that through the 
giving of the Law a permanent opposition arose between Jeho- 
vah and the heathen world. But Israel accepted the Torah, 
and thus became the people of God in distinction from the 
heathen. The exclusive relation of God to Israel, and his oppo- 
sition to the heathen, is indicated in various passages of the 
rabbinical writings. And this exclusive relation of God to 
Israel is not merely temporal, but eternal. God is represented 
as saying, even in the future world: “I choose no other people 
than you, (Israelites,) for ye are the holy seed of the blessed of 
the Lord.” 

Between those who belong to the kingdom of God and serve 
him, and the heathen who are devoted to the service and lust 
of this world, there can be no fellowship either of a temporal 
or spiritual nature. 

Even after the destruction of Jerusalem and the sanctuary, 
and the loss of his hereditary land, Israel, who is now dispersed 
every-where in the heathen world, is the abode of the king- 
dom of God; for God’s dominion is in every place where the 
Torah reigns. By this means Israel remains in the spiritual 
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connection of faith, of love, and of hope with his land and 
with the holy tribes, and knows and confesses that only with 
his return to his own land and with the restitution of the sanc- 
tuary and its service, will the kingdom of God reach its com- 
plete manifestation. The religious consciousness of the Jews, 
in the destruction of Jerusalem and of the sanctuary, and in 
their expulsion from their native land, has a great difficulty to 
overcome. The mastery of this difficulty had already been 
prepared at the entrance of the catastrophe by the fact that 
the Torah already formed the national bond of unity, and the 
theocracy had assumed the form of the nomocracy. 

Since the relation of God to Israel was so intimate, it was 
logical that God would accompany him in his banishment. 
We read in Sifre, 44°, that wherever Israel was in his banish- 
ment, there the Shekinah was with him. The Pesikta says 
that the Shekinah emigrated ten times with Israel. God calls 
Israel, even in their deepest humiliation, his brethren. On 
the other hand, Israel does not cease in a foreign land to serve 
God ; even in their dispersion, the location of the kingdom of 
God is wherever God in a kingly way rules among his people 
and protects them in a wonderful manner in all their dis- 
tresses against the power of the world; while, on the other 
hand, Israel holds immovably fast to the Torah. 

Here the question arises, What position in the religious con- 
sciousness of the Jews do the destruction of the sanctuary, the 
loss of their land, and their being every-where strangers and 
subject to foreigners, occupy? As far as the destruction of the 
temple is concerned, we find in Bereshith Rabba, chap. 42, and 
elsewhere, that this should redound to the good of Israel, because 
on that day Israel received quittance, that is, atoned for his sins. 
If it is asked, In what relation does Jehovah stand to the de- 
stroyed sanctuary? Shemoth Rabba answers, that he can never 
depart from it. The Shekinah always stands behind the western 
wall of the temple, which was left standing in the destruction. 
The eye of God rests upon the holy ruins, but also upon his 
people to see whether they fulfill his Torah. The sanctuary, 
therefore, remains even now the ideal locality of Divine Rev- 
elation, and therefore the central point of Israel. The people 
of Israel, wherever they are, turn their faces in prayer toward 
Jerusalem. One of the most important duties for Israel is to 
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pray for the re-building of the sanctuary. Respecting the 
land of Israel, the people hold fast to the idea, even after its 
loss, that it is the peculiar seat of the presence and the king- 
dom of God. Whoever lives in the land of Israel, according 
to Kethuboth, 39, is nearer to God than one who dwells outside 
uf it. Israel holds fast to the idea that even now the Holy 
Land still belongs to him. The Israelites expect that in the 
Holy Land the dead will first arise; that here the Messiah 
will manifest himself and set up his kingdom. It is stated 
that the bodies of distinguished rabbis were buried in the 
Holy Land rather than in Babylon. The dead who could not 
be buried in the sacred soil were laid in their graves with 
their feet turned toward the Holy Land. 


VI. Tue Rexigious Cuaracter anp THE DestINY OF THE 
Hearnen Wortp. 

The nations of the world, through their rejection of the 
Torah, and generally of every divine law, have entered into a 
conscious opposition to God. They have chosen idol-worship, 
and shut themselves up absolutely against God, so that he can 
no longer manifest himself to them, and he has absolutely ex- 
eluded them from the plan of his kingdom. ,Abandoned by 
God, the nations of the world have fallen into the service of 
the flesh, and in this service they have lost even their human 
nature. They have degenerated into brutes, so that they are 
to be regarded as morally and physically unclean. 

In illustration of this view of the heathen world, Dr. Weber 
adduces various passages from the Jewish writings, in which it 
is stated that the Torah was offered to the heathen and by 
them rejected. They are represented as not even fulfilling the 
seven precepts of Noah. God cannot work among the heathen, 
and has taken from them his Holy Spirit. Their last prophet 
who possessed a knowledge of God was Balaam. 

Even if a heathen should keep the whole Torah, it would 
profit him nothing without cireumcision. The Torah which 
brings life to Israel brings death to the heathen. If a heathen 
in his distress prays to Jehovah, his prayer is not heard; and 
if he repents of the sin he has committed, it does not help 
him; even his alms are not imputed to him. The heathen, as 
such, before their circumcision have absolutely no part in God, 
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his grace and revelation. It is not the purpose of God ever 
to make the heathen nations, as such, the seat of his kingdom. 
When Malachi prophesies that the worship of God shall be uni- 
versal, this holds good only of the Jews dispersed throughout 
the whole world. To the thought of the universality of the 
kingdom of God, the Jewish religious consciousness accord- 
ingly stands in irreconcilable opposition. Absolutely aban- 
doned of God and his Spirit, the nations of the world have 
fallen into the service of sin, especially that of the flesh. Job 
was the only righteous man among his contemporaries. 
Rebekah is called the rose among the thorns. Even the lands 
of the heathen are declared unclean. 

The moral and religious worthlessness of the heathen world 
produces for God neither temporal nor eternal fruits, and for 
this reason it has no worth and importance for God and his 
kingdom. Just as little value has it for the Church of God, 
which has to fulfill toward it only the duty of self-preservation. 

In proof of these statements, Dr. Weber gives various pas- 
sages from the Jewish writings, in which the heathen are rep- 
resented as offscourings and corpses, and subject to damna- 
tion. Between the Jews and the heathen there is no middle 
ground upon which they could come in contact with each 
other. The wisdom of the Greeks, their language, and their 
philosophy, are without value for Israel. Hillel and Shammai 
forbade to the Jews the oil of the heathen. Judah Hannasi, 
however, allowed it. The daughters of the heathen from their 
birth were regarded as unclean, so that approach to them was 
forbidden on pain of death. No benevolent acts were to be 
accepted from the heathen, since these favors are as injurious 
to Israel as the poison of a serpent. 

In view of the nature of heathenism, the questions neces- 
sarily arise, Why does God allow it to continue to exist? how 
is it, as such, to be reconciled with his justice ? and whether no 
advantage will accrue to the heathen world from its continued 
existence? The first question is dispatched by a glance at the 
government of the world ; the second, by a view of the medi- 
atorship of Israel ; the third, by a consideration of each of the 
things that are to come to Israel from the heathen. <A further 
difficulty is, How can Israel stand under the heathen , power ? 
But the people of God remain without any connection with 
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the world-power ; besides this, the relation is transitory, and 
will be adjusted in the judgment concerning the heathen. 

In answer to the question, Why does not God destroy idol- 
atry by destroying the objects worshiped? it is replied, that 
many things worshiped, as sun, moon, etc., could not be spared ; 
and if God destroyed those which could be spared, the faith 
of the idolater in the divinity of the remaining objects as being 
indestructible would be confirmed. The heathen world is rep- 
resented as being allowed to exist on account of the proselytes 
who come out of it to Judaism. But as the kingdom of God 
does not depend for its existence upon the accessions from the 
heathen, it is in no way the duty of the Church of God to seek 
the heathen and win them over to it. Shammai rejected the 
heathen man who wished to learn merely the written law. In 
receiving proselytes from the heathen, the Jews first instructed 
them in the commandments and in the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, then circumcised and immersed them. 

Although single individuals out of the heathen world, by 
voluntarily uniting themselves to Israel, are saved, yet the na- 
tions of the world, as such, have no other future than that of 
judgment. Here there is no compassion. God judges them 
strictly. All creatures except Israel are destined for the day 
of judgment and destruction. They will all be cast into Ge- 
hinnom, (gehenna, hell,) where they will suffer eternal damna- 
tion, while the apostates of Israel, after some time, through 
repentance and the merits which they possess, will again come 
out of Gehenna. ; 

But a more difficult question for Israel is, Why are the 
people who have taken upon themselves the kingdom of heaven 
compelled to submit to the yoke of the heathen world-power ¢ 
The solution of the question lies in this, that even if Israel 
does submit and perform service for, and pay taxes to, the 
world-power, so far as he retains his freedom of conscience, 
and is not compelled to take a part in idolatry, he does not 
feel himself bound to come into close relationship to the heathen 
power, nor does he acknowledge the divine right of the heathen 


magistrates. 


VII. Tur Wrrrren Worn. 


The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. — The Holy 
Scriptures arose through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; 
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accordingly they come from God himself, who speaks in them. 
Nevertheless, there are different degrees of inspiration in the 
Holy Scriptures, inasmuch as the Torah is the primary, and the 
other Holy Scriptures are the secondary, revelation of God. 
As Holy Scriptures the following books were acknowledged: 
The Torah, (five books of Moses,) Nebiim, (the prophets,) and 
Kethubim, (the Hagiographa,) as they were united together in 
one whole by the men of the Great Synagogue. 

Divine revelation begins in the patriarchal age, for the pa- 
triarchs were prophets and spoke through the Holy Spirit. 
The endowment of the prophets with the Holy Spirit lasted 
until Malachi, with whom the period of revelation in the 
stricter sense of the word closes. From the time of Malachi, 
if an immediate divine revelation was to be made, the bath kol, 
a voice of revelation from above, was heard. That the proph- 
ets, from Moses to Malachi, spoke through the Holy Spirit, 
we have in proof not merely general expressions, but single 
words of Scripture are quoted .directly as the words of the 
Holy Spirit. Dr. Weber gives various passages in proof of 
the statements. The Torah is called absolutely the Holy 
‘Scripture, and the prophets and the Hagiographa are called 
elements of the Torah. In this way, Sanhedrin, 91, Psalm 
Ixxxiv, 4, is cited as from the Torah. Accordingly, Torah 
stands for Scripture in general; just as in John x, 34, our 
Saviour quotes Psa. lxxxii, 6, as “ written in your law.” 

The canonical authority of certain parts of Holy Seripture 
was subject to an examination. Doubts at one time were ex- 
pressed respecting Ezekiel. The Book of Jonah was attacked, 
but the doubts were refuted. Also the Song of Solomon, Ec- 
clesiastes and Esther were attacked. These doubts were col- 
lectively refuted, and the canon remained just the same as, ac- 
cording to tradition, it had been fixed by the men of the Great 
Council. 

Peeuliarities of the Holy Scriptures: 

1. They were called Holy Writings. Of this ample proof 
is furnished from rabbinical sources. 

2. A second characteristic of the Holy Scriptures, the con- 
sequence of their divine origin, is, that they are an authorita- 
tive rule of action. Copious proofs of this statement are 
furnished. 
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3. A third peculiarity, which results from the character of 
the Holy Scripture as divine, is the infinite fullness of its 
contents, which, however, is opened only to the one “who 
knows how to explain it, but is closed to the ignorant.” 

The Holy Scriptures and the Church.—The Holy Scriptures, 
on account of their nature, cannot be directly employed for the 
knowledge and life of the Church, but they need authentic 
interpretation. Only in this adapted form are their contents 
binding. On this account they are not sufficient in themselves 
for a knowledge of salvation for the Church, but require sup- 
plement through further instruction. 

According to the Jewish theology, the Mishna, the explana- 
tory repetition of the Torah, is not something that was added 
to the Torah somewhat later, but, from the nature of the Torah, 
was demanded from the beginning. It was ordained that 
mothers should lead their children not only to the Scriptures 
but also to Mishna, which means, either that they themselves 
should impress upon them the text of the Scripture and Mish- 
na, or take their children to school to learn both. 

Every scholar or well-instructed man stands in need, not only 
of a knowledge of the Scripture, but also, in a certain measure, 
of the Mishna and Gemara. The Scripture alone is sufficient 
for nobody. 





Art. IL—DOCUMENTARY ORIGIN OF GENESIS. 


Wena neers 


Tur learned commentator Vitringa was the first to remark (in 
his Sacrw@ Observationes, Franec., 1683) that “ Moses probably 
collected, digested, adorned, and where defective completed, 
documents and records [schedae et scrinia| preserved among 
the patriarchs.” Astruc, a French physician, still further sug- 
gested (in his Conjectures sur les Mémoires originaux de 
Moise, ete., Paris, 1753) that Moses used twelve separate writ- 
ings, particularly two, distinguishable by the occurrence of the 
divine names Hlohim and Jehovah respectively. Subsequent 
critics, especially in Germany, caught at the idea, and they 
have vied with each other in ingeniously distributing the book 
of Genesis among the supposed two or more original authors 
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usually styled “the Elohist” and “ the Jehovist.” Specimens 
of these may be seen in any of the critical commentaries or in- 
troductions; no two of them agree in detail. The conflicting 
views of Astruc, Eichhorn, Ilgen, De Wette, Von Bohlen, 
Gramberg, Ewald, Hupfeld, and Knobel, as given by Bleek, 
(“Introduction to the Old Testament,” translated from the 
German by Venables, London, 1860, vol. i, p. 257 and follow- 
ing,) are well summed up by Bishop William Thomson, (“Aids 
to Faith,” N. Y., reprint, 1864, p. 221 and following,) to which 
Keil (“Introduction to the Old Testament,” translated from 
the German by Douglass, Edinburgh, 1869, vol. i, p. 80 and 
following) adds others. Our purpose in this paper is briefly to 
examine this theory in the light of the facts, and see what de- 
gree of probability there is in it. 

One evidence of this duplex authorship is thought of late to 
be found in certain repetitions of the history, particularly the 
double account of the creation of man, (chap. i, 26-28; ii,) 
where also the above distinction of the divine names prevails. 
The latter of those passages, however, is evidently only a state- 
ment of the former with ampler details, and in view of the pro- 
bation following. Another ground of the twofold theory is 
the variation of style perceptible in the different portions of 
the book. But this, unless, perhaps, we may except chap. i, is 
not so marked as to prove a variety of authorship; and if it 
were, it would show not simply two, but probably several 
others. Moreover, the sections thus indicated do not usually 
tally with those denoted by the Jehovistic and the Elohistie 
usage, and so one argument nearly neutralizes the other. The 
evidence therefore resolves itself substantially into the use of 
these two names; and this mark is fortunately so palpable on the 
surface and recognizable in even a (good) translation, that we 
shall here confine ourselves to its consideration as determina- 
tive of the whole subject. 

The following is a fair division of the book of Genesis into 
sections based upon a clear alternation of these sacred names, and 
by its means we shall proceed to test the theory of authorship 
in question :— 

I. The general Creation.—Elohistic exclusively, (i-ii, 3.) 

Il. Eden and the Fall. — Sehovah-Elohistic almost exclu- 
sively, (ii, 4-iii.) 
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III. Cain and his descendants.—Jehovistic almost exclu- 
sively, (iv.) 

IV. The Antediluvian Sethites and the Flood.—Elohistic 
chiefly, (v—ix.) 

V. The Postdiluvian Patriarchs and the birth of an heir 
to Abraham.—Jehovistic very generally, (x—xvi.) 

VI. Circumcision instituted.—Elohistic almost exclusively, 
(xvii. ) 

VU. The destruction of Sodom.—Jehovistic almost exclu- 
sively, (xviii, xix.) 

VIII. Abraham’s later history to the death of Sarah.— 
Elohistic chiefly, (xx—xxiii.) 

IX. The marriage of Isaac.—Jehovistic or Jehovah-Elo- 
histic exclusively, (xxiv.) 

X. Lhe remainder of Abraham and Ishmael’s lives.—Elo- 
histic exclusively, (xxv, 1-18.) 

XI. Jacob supplants Esau.—Jehovistic almost exclusively, 
(xxv, 19-xxvii, 40.) 

XII. Jacob's residence in Padan-Aram.—Elohistie chiefly, 
(xxvii, 41—-xxx, 24.) 

XIII. Jacob’s return to Canaan.—FElohistie almost excelu- 
sively, (xxx, 25-xxxiii.) 

XIV. Jacob and Joseph's remaining adventures in Ca- 
naan.—Elohistic exclusively, (xxxiv—xxxvii.) 

XV. Judah's connection with Tamar, and Joseph's impris- 
onment.—Jehovistie almost exclusively, (xxxviii, xxxix.) 

XVI. Remainder of Jacob and Joseph's lives.—Elohistie 
exclusively, [except the apparently later ejaculation in xlix, 18,] 
(xl-end.) 

Stated in another form the number of occurrences of any of 
the divine names in each of these sections would stand defi- 
nitely thus : 

; Jehovah- Other 


Section. Passage. Elohim. Jehovah. Elohim. Titles. 
I. PA i ich s tae acai S0e 34 - +. 

II. ii, 4-iii ! ¥ 19 
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IV. 
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Jehovah- Other 
Section, Passage. Elohim, Jehovah. Elohim, Titles, 


X. xxv, 1-18 ‘os tia 

XI. xxv, 19-xxvii, 40 1 

XIL. xxvii, 41-xxx, 24 1 
XIII. xxx, 25-xxxiii 5 
XIV. xxxiv-xxxvii oe 
XV. XXXViii, xxxix 11 
XVI. _ xi to the end [1] 

We do not deem it necessary to exhibit or examine the 
almost infinitesimal subdivisions proposed by the double-au- 
thorship theorists in most of these sections, in order to assign 
individual paragraphs, verses, or clauses to their presumed 
originals as Elohistic or Jehovistic. This has already been 
copiously done in detail by Mr. Quarry, (“ Genesis and its 
Authorship,” London, 1866,) and the inconsistencies arising 
from such a minute dissection are clearly portrayed. The dif- 
ficulty, rather the impossibility, of making a coherent and 
homogeneous narrative, like the Mosaic, out of such disjecta 
membra, is sufficient to refute that process, without the trouble 
of following it out in its tortuosities. Indeed, we might sum- 
marily dismiss the whole theory at once by remarking in gen- 
eral that the unity of the entire book of Genesis, in plan and 
execution, proves irrefragably its unity of authorship. Even 
the account of the general creation, (section i,) which alone 
bears undisputed marks of peculiarity in style and phraseology, 
as well as in scope and spirit, is obviously essential as an intro- 
duction to the particular history following it. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the appeal to the facts in the case has thus been made 
in detail, we shall follow it briefly, but with sufficient particu- 
larization to ascertain its measure of trustworthiness, in deciding 
upon the integrity of the record as a whole. 

We might forestall the whole of the discussion in detail by 
the simple observation, which to most minds would be con- 
clusive of the main question, that the Elohistie and Jehovistic 
sections do not, after the first one, at all tally with the books 
into which the author of Genesis himself, expressly and for- 
mally, divides his work. These latter are as follows: 

1. The General Creation, i-ii, 3. 

2. The Fall and its Connections, “ Generations of the Heavens 
and the Earth,” ii, 4-iv. 

3. The Antediluvian World, “Generations of Adam,” v—vi, 8. 
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4. The Flood, “ Generations of Noah,” vi, 9-ix. 

5. Ethnography, “ Generations of the Sons of Noah,” x—xi, 9. 

6. Postdiluvian Patriarchs, “Generations of Terah,” xi 
10-26. . 

7. Life of Abraham, “ Generations of Abraham,” xi, 27- 
xxv, 11. 

8. Family of Ishmael, “ Generations of Ishmael,” xxv, 12-18. 

9. Remainder of Isaac’s Life, “ Generations of Isaac,” xxv, 
19-xxxv. 

10. Edomitish Clans, “Generations of Esau,” xxxvi-xxxvii. 

11. Remainder of the Life of Jacob and of Joseph, “Gener- 
ations of Jacob,” xxxvii, 2, to the end. 

This want of coincidence goes very far toward showing that 
the writer of Genesis did not have before him documents 
bounded by the Jehovistice and Elohistic nomenclature ; it does 
absolutely prove that he did not implicitly follow any such 
documents. In any case we have palpable evidence of his 
independence and originality of plan, and of his genius and 
skill in remolding the materials to suit his own purpose. 
Such features constitute him the author of the present book in 
a just and proper sense. 

The composite theory of the authorship of Genesis can, 
evidently, be tenable or plausible only in that form which 
maintains the prior existence of one or more documents (pre- 
sumably Elohistie and Jehovistic, severally) out of which a 
later writer (conveniently styled “The Redactor”) composed 
the present book substantially as it now stands. Reduced to 
this general proposition, the view in question might innocently 
be entertained by the most orthodox, provided the so-called 
“redactor” be allowed to have been Moses himself. It would 
simply amount to a supposition that the book is not wholly 
original—an admission freely made with regard to many other 
portions of the Bible without impairing their canonical author- 
ity; and that its author made use, in writing it, of such records 
and traditions as he found extant at the time—a view rather 
creditable than derogatory to his truthfulness and carefulness. 
There is nothing antecedently improbable in the existence of 
such materials, or in their employment by the actual writer 

. of the present work, whoever he may have been; nor would 
the absolute origination of the information with him add any 
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thing material to its value as a sacred book. The Mosaic or 
later authorship is really a distinct question, to be argued sepa- 
rately on its own grounds from historical (outward) and internal 
evidence. Into that discussion we do not propose here to enter. 
Nor is it needful. The subject has been amply treated again 
and again in monographs and extended treatises, from Astruc 
to Colenso, and but one verdict has been the general and 
candid result. The traditionary authorship has, after every 
conflict, come off more and more triumphant. We are not, 
therefore, disturbed on this score by the recent rehash of the 
arguments, although done by such accomplished special plead- 
ers as Dr. Kuenen and Prof. Robertson Smith. We have in 
this paper to do with a much narrower—although subsidiary— 
question, and a far more recondite one, involving the neces- 
sity of considerable detailed analysis and textual comparison ; 
namely, Is there good reason to believe, from an inspection of 
the book itself, that it was compiled from two or more docn- 
ments specifically distinguishable by the use of “ Elohim” and 
“Jehovah” as the names of deity? To this, accordingly, with- 
out further ceremony, we invite the reader’s careful and, 
possibly, somewhat laborious attention. 

A very singular fact meets us on the threshold of this 
inquiry, namely, that the title “Elohim” occurs more or less 
in all the above sections except one, and in that one God is 
called by a greater variety of names than anywhere else. The 
term “ Elohistic,” therefore, cannot in any case be used in an 
absolute or exclusive sense. This is a serious obstacle to the 
theory in question at the very outset. We may add that the 
title “Jehovah” likewise occurs in every section except four, 
and in one of these, in the form “Jehovah-Elohim,” it is the 
prevailing name of deity. In reality, therefore, the term “Je- 
hovistic” is very little more exclusively appropriate anywhere 
than the other. Thus, a mere glance at the table shows the 
distinction in question to be far less characteristic than has 
been assumed. But an examination in detail reveals this fact 
still more emphatically. We take it up by reference to the 
sections in the above tables. 

In the account of the general creation (section i; chapters 
i-ii, 3) we of course find no difficulty in assuming this to be the 
work of the Elohist exclusively ; although it looks odd that he 
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should have added some supplementary strokes in the next 
section. But why should the Jehovist have nothing to say re- 
specting the final days of Abraham and Ishmael? Section x; 
chapter xxv, 18. If it be replied, that the name of God oc- 
curs but once in that short paragraph, we further ask, Why 
should the same peculiarity be found in the extended passages 
relating to the close, respectively, of Jacob and Joseph’s 
career in Canaan (section xiv; chapters xxxiv—xxxvii) and in 
Egypt? Section xvi, chapter xl-end. The same question 
may be asked respecting the account of the institution of cir- 
eumcision, (section vi; chapter xvii;) and the conclusiveness of 
the objection in this case is enhanced by the fact that the only 
verse (1) in which the name Jehovah is there used is indispen- 
sable to the story. 

On the other hand, we may pertinently inquire, Is it reason- 
able to suppose that the Elohist, who is thus seen to be the 
only one to give the beginning and the end of the book, and 
who alone furnishes many of the most striking incidents in it, 
should have nothing material to add concerning Cain and his 
descendants, (section iii; chapter iv,) or on the marriage of 
Isaac, (section ix; chapter xxiv,) or about Judah’s connection 
with Tamar, and Joseph’s imprisonment? Section xv ; chapters 
XXxXxviii, xxxix. That his assumed work contained some notice 
of these events is certain from the single occurrence of the 
name Elohim in each of these passages, (chapters iv, 25; xxiv, 
3; xxxix, 9.) In the last of these three instances, indeed, its use 
is exceedingly appropriate, but that is not particularly true of 
the other two places; and yet all three are inextricably imbedded 
in the context. If it be said that the original author, in a few 
marked cases, employed a different term than the one usual 
with him, or that the later “ redactor” changed the word here 
and there, then either of these substitutes may have occurred 
anywhere; and both explanations are equally destructive of the 
basal theory, by rendering the terminology an insecure sign of 
authorship. Similar reasoning might be applied to the other 
sections in which one or the other of the divine names very 
greatly predominates, and it would appear that in these passages 
the clauses in which the exceptions occur are either so essen- 
tial to the narrative that no document containing it at all can 
be fairly presumed to have omitted them, or they are so imma- 
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terial that no judicious compiler would have thought it worth 
while to interpolate them. 

But the hardest knot for the compilationists to untie yet re- 
mains: Who wrote the passages in which God is called by the 
compound name Jehovah-Elohim? The theory in question 
compels the assumption of a third document, or set of docu- 
ments, having this peculiarity, or else some unheard-of process 
of composition in the matter. In either case the difficulties 
above noted are immeasurably enhanced. Why, for example, 
should the Jehovah-Elohist almost alone tell the exceedingly 
interesting story of Eden? Section ii; chapters ii, 4-iii. Nay, 
more, Why in that section should the Elohist only give the 
serpent’s language? Vers. 1-5. In other sections, where all 
three forms of the divine name are interchanged, the puzzle 
becomes still more complicated. For any mortal to pretend to 
the instinct to ferret out accurately the lineage of any verse or 
passage amid these intricacies, argues a self-conceit truly amaz- 
ing. Yet these theorists, from the veriest sciolist to the astute 
and learned Ewald, (who is, perhaps, the most dogmatie be- 
cause the most egotistic of them all,) flippantly discourse of the 
Elohist as saying this, and the Jehovist that, as confidently: as 
if they themselves had been at the elbow of these assumed per- 
sonages, or had seen the presumed “ redactor” copy the several 
passages piecemeal, and weave them together. The whole 
theory to candid minds appears a specious affirmation not justi- 
fied by a careful examination of the facts. It breaks utterly 
and hopelessly down by actual application. No modern critic 
has been able to thread his way among these tangled fragments 
to the satisfaction of the next comer behind him. The clue is 
a mistake, and the investigators are on a false track. 

Moreover, and in fine, if the compiler of Genesis, whoever 
he was and wherever he lived, so skillfully dovetailed his ma- 
terials into a connected and symmetrical history that the most 
microscopic scrutiny fails to detect the joints, he is fairly en- 
titled to the credit of calling his work his own. Few historians 
are more original than this. It is useless to waste time in dis- 
membering his narrative and conjecturing whence he may have 
derived this or that piece of information. It is frivolous and 
unfair to disparage him as a “redactor” if he has so thorough- 
ly welded his composition into a homogeneous whole and so 
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smoothly covered his steps that we fail to trace the process or 
the sources. We may suppose him to have had ever so many 
documents or early records, or traditionary authorities, but if he 
has diligently and faithfully and judiciously used them, he has 
virtually made the matter his own, and has produced a sub- 
stantially original work, behind which it is useless and unjust 
to endeavor to penetrate. This the writer of Genesis certainly 
has done, and we are, therefore, justified in calling him its 
author. 

Still the fact of this peculiar use of the sacred names exists 
and is patent. How shall we account for it? The opponents 
of the documentary theory, including various shades of ortho- 
doxy, (Baumgarten, Dreschler, Hiivernick, Hengstenberg, Keil, 
Kurtz, Stahelin, ete.,) commonly explain it as arising from the 
character in which God is set forth in the several passages. 
Thus, H/ohim, they think, signifying deity in general, is used 
where God is spoken of in a creative or providential relation ; 
whereas Jehovah, as the covenant Being, is employed where he 
is represented in his special attitude toward the Hebrews. This 
is plausible, and in many cases it may be a just explanation ; 
but in numerous other passages it altogether fails of application. 
For example, the account of Cain and his descendants (section 
iii; chapter iv) is almost exclusively Jehovistic, while that of 
the Sethites, (section iv; chapters v—ix,) who were the direct pro- 
genitors of the Hebrews, is chiefly Elohistic. A similar discrep- 
ancy prevails in the Elohistic account of circumcision, (section 
vi; chapter xvii,) followed by the Jehovistic account of the de- 
struction of Sodom, (section vii; chapters xviii, xix.) In the 
details of the mixed sections, we opine, a like incongruity in this 
respect will be found to be frequent. We prefer therefore to 
say that the peculiarity in question probably arises partly from 
an intentional interchange for the sake of variety, and partly 
from those inscrutable laws of association which govern writers 
in their selection of words. It should be observed that a simi- 
lar peculiarity to some degree characterizes the remaining parts 
of the Pentateuch, especially the earlier chapters of Exodus, and 
has even been traced in the other books of the Old Testament. 
Rationalists like Colenso and Robertson Smith have not failed 
to distribute Joshua and Judges between the assumed Elohist 
and Jehovist, and to draw equally unwarranted conclusions as 
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to the authorship and date of these books. As well might we 
dismember the Gospels and the Epistles on the basis of the 
names by which the Redeemer is therein designated. There 
are some such peculiarities in the New Testament, and a 
few of its writers to a certain degree affect special terms and 
epithets as applied to Jesus Christ ; but it would be preposter- 
ons to make these a guide to the authorship of those pieces. 

We conclude, then, that while it is not improbable that the 
author of Genesis employed written documents as well as oral 
traditions in composing the book, and whi it is possible that 
these may in some instances have been originally characterized, 
by the prevalent use of the divine names noted above, yet he 
so thoroughly remodeled and unified these materials that it is 
now quite impracticable and futile to recognize or separate the 
elements. We should as little expect to see the attempt suc- 
cessfully accomplished as to pick out and classify according to 
origin the several pieces of information which Luke acknowl- 
edges in his preface (i, 2) that he incorporated into his Gospel. 
In both cases the whole was fused and recast into a fresh form 
which fairly bears the mark of individual authorship. 





Art. II.—RELATION OF THE PULPIT TO SKEPTICAL 
SCIENTIFIC THEORIES. 


Wirn the facts of science theologians have no dispute. But 
the theories are often widely divergent from the facts, and 
threaten and assail the primary truths of religion. The facts 
of science may be susceptible of explanation in harmony with 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. Not so with many 
of the theories said to be educed from the facts. These are 
constantly at war with truths which are vital to the perpetuity 
and stability of the Christian religion. 

What is the duty of the gospel preacher in relation to these 
skeptical theories¢ Shall he undertake directly to refute them 
by formal argument? This seems to be the notion of many. 
Holding that they are set for the defense of the Gospel, they 
make their pulpits ring out with defiant onslaughts upon the 


schools of skeptical criticism, and marshal in formidable array 
Fourtu Srries, Vout, XXXIV.—3 
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the categorical proofs that all the latest phases of unbelief are 
false. Is this wise? It may give a minister the appearance 
of learning and zeal, but does it prove that he is endowed 
with a large degree of common sense? Certainly a minister 
should be ready to give to every man that asketh him a reason 
of the hope that is in him, with meekness and fear, but it does 
not follow that he shall volunteer before every promiscuous 
assembly to parade what he knows about all opposition to the 
principles of natural religion. “It may be safely said,” says 
the “London Methodist,” “that not one in fifty in our congre- 
*gations knows or cares any thing about the vagaries of skep- 
ticism, either new or old. . . . The old function of the 
preacher is the true modern function. When Paul spoke of 
coming not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but with 
words about Christ crucified, full of power and the Holy 
Ghost, he meant his example to be imitated through all time.” 

But Paul gives us something more direct and specific upon 
this point than his example. In his letter to Timothy he 
made express mention of “profane babblings, and the opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called,” charging the young minister 
to avoid them. No matter what these “oppositions of science,” 
or gnosis, (knowledge,) “ falsely so called,” were, they may 
properly be regarded as standing in the same relation to the 
pulpit then that philosophical doubtings and quibblings do 
now, and the discerning Paul enjoins upon his son in the 
Gospel abstention from them. That Paul’s charge was well 
founded, and that it has peculiar application to the pulpit of 
to-day, may appear from two or three considerations. 

I. Let us regard the pulpit in relation to certain other 
agencies. Time was when the sacred desk had a sort of 
monopoly in its contact with the public mind. It was the 
school of the common people, the means of imparting knowl- 
edge, secular, political, or religious, as the case might be, to 
the masses which congregated to hear. The mighty “election 
sermons” in this country of less than a century ago are in 
proof. 

Times have changed. The responsibility of imparting in- 
struction is now shared by the schools, the forum, the plat- 
form, the legislative hall, and the mammoth press. This is an 
age of books, quarterly reviews, monthly magazines, weekly 
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and daily newspapers, and hourly pamphlets. Great assem- 
blies, like scientific congresses, evangelical alliances, ecumenical 
conferences, are the order of the day. It is also an age of 
specialists and specialties. Almost every department of labor 
and thought has become systematized, each particular branch 
calling for its adept. There are few general scientists, histo- 
rians, or practitioners of great note. Even the pulpit has its 
evangelists, its prophets, its apostles, its teachers, and its pas- 
tors. Few, too few, clergymen are distinguished in all these 
particulars. Almost every illustrious personage in the world 
of thought gained his distinction by making some one thesis a 
matter of special attention. 

Another peculiarity of the age is that external lines sepa- 
rating the provinces of workers are less clearly and closely 
drawn than of old. Practical laborers are all mixed up, as the 
Sadducees thought family matters would be in the resurrection. 
Gladstone, the statesman, enters the ecclesiastical arena, and, 
by a few strokes of his pen, shakes Rome to its center. 
Agassiz, the doctor, enters the domain of science, and, by the 
originality and completeness of his demonstrations, gains an 
estate of honor more enduring than that of princes. Lincoln, 
the lawyer, steps into the Presidential chair, rules the affairs of 
the nation through the darkest period of her history, falls in 
death as the clouds disperse and the glory of freedom and 
victory dawns, but hands a name down to posterity which 
shall brighten more and more with every succeeding historic 
cycle. Moody, the layman, enters the pulpit, and preaching 
Jesus to the largest audiences which ever hung continuously 
on human lips, sets the world ablaze with the fire of gospel 
grace, and rescues perishing thousands from the débris of 
darkest guilt. Huxley, though educated for a physician, is 
better known as a scientist. Cook was trained for the pastor- 
ate, but achieved his fame on the platform. Thousands upon 
thousands set apart for one work have won their highest 
success in another. To these irregularities no one is found to 
demur. None cavil about Moody’s ordination papers. His 
success is his parchment. Mrs. Palmer had no formal license 
to preach, but many believed for the sayings of the woman, 
and her call to that department of labor was unquestioned. 
There are distinguished editors and college presidents who 
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labored for years as pastors without evangelistic triumphs. 
What does all this prove? Not that the pulpit, the platform, 
the forum, and the press, have no distinct lines of work, but 
that the distinctive features of all are held more in common 
than of old, and that all share in honor as common media for 
instructing the people. If a minister, therefore, is required to 
abstain from the discussion of anti-Christian opinions while 
breaking the bread of life to hungry souls, he is not thereby 
debarred from such privileges at proper times and in proper 
channels. 

II. Consider, for a moment, the distinctive mission of the 
pulpit, namely, the preaching of the Gospel. Christ said: “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Paul said to Timothy: “Preach the word. Be instant in sea- 
son, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffer- 
ing and doctrine ; for the time will come when they will not en- 
dure sound doctrine.” There is not in the whole Bible a scien- 
tific essay or a philosophical dissertation. Unquestioned facts of 
science, philosophy, and political economy are sometimes inci- 
dentally employed to illustrate or enforce truth, but nowhere, 
either by example or injunction, are they made the basis of re- 
ligious discourse. How many sermons there are which bear 
not the slightest resemblance to Christ’s practical sermon on 
the mount, or Peter’s earnest appeal after Pentecost, or Paul’s 
argumentative discourse before Agrippa. They are not like 
these because they have no Gospel in them. “ Recently,” says a 
writer, “I heard a minister preach a sermon from the text, ‘What 
is man,’ ete. About three fourths of the hour was occupied in 
presenting the modern materialistic, spiritualistic, evolution, 
and development theories—forcibly reminding me of the 
young lawyer, who, after hearing an eminent divine preach a 
sermon on the divinity of Christ, remarked to a friend: “I 
always believed in the divinity of Christ until I heard that 
sermon, whieh has completely shaken my faith.” Rev. Dr. 
©. H. Fowler has uttered a sentiment which ought to bring a 
response from the “amen corner,” if such a thing remains in 
the Church. He says: “We hear so much about scientific 
truth and about science, that we have grown sick of the con- 
ceit and assumption of these babblers. A dying race wants 
the Gospel, and it is not anxious to have it any more scientific 
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than it was when presented by the great Teacher. It requires 
only a limited experience to see that the ministers who boast 
most about their scientific preaching and knowledge are the 
ministers who starve their congregations, and who are fre- 
quently stationed by the Bishop without the knowledge of the 
charge, to avoid protests. Give us the Gospel. It is not 
dead. It still saves. Give it a chance. So we say, we are 
not anxious for any thing but the facts of a Bible experience.” 
The habitual presentation of skeptical scientific theories is de- 
grading to the pulpit. Look at one or two of these theories. 

1. Tyndall’s prayer-test, if it is worthy of being denomi- 
nated a scientific theory. Professor Tyndall is regarded as a 
materialist. His celebrated Belfast inaugural address was a 
sufficient declaration of his materialistic notions. In July, 
1872, he received a letter proposing that the efficacy of prayer 
should be tested by making one ward of a hospital the special 
object of the prayers of the faithful for a term of years, and 
then comparing its death-rate with that of other wards during 
the same period of time. This letter he published with favor- 
able annotations in the “ Contemporary Review.” The plan- 
sibility of the scheme gave rise to a general declaration that 
the Christian world was fairly challenged, and because the 
challenge was not accepted infidels boasted and believers 
trembled. At length a better class of thinkers began to give 
the subject attention, bringing out its under-current of rank 
skepticism. The idea of making the holy God bend to the 
unconditioned test of an infidel, in order to vindicate the divine 
reputation for hearing the cries of the good, was shocking to 
thoughtful people every-where. 

2. The development hypothesis. Though many advanced 
thinkers are of the opinion that with proper restrictions this 
theory does not necessarily conflict with divine revelation, 
there can be no doubt that skepticism in regard to the Bible 
has all along characterized the spirit of most of its leading ad- 
vocates. The theory itself contains no element of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the nearest any of its champions have come to 
an expressed regard for the’ Bible has been a manifesto of 
independence of biblical teachings. 

If, then, there is no gospel in Huxley, with his “ proto- 
plasm,” or Spencer, with his “ universal evolution,” or Bastian, 
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with his “spontaneous generation,” how much gospel can a 
preacher get out of even a successful refutation of the theory ? 
Were every minister in Christendom capable of demonstrating 
as plainly as has Dr. Arthur Mitchell, in his “ Past in the 
Present,” that man is not influenced by the law of natural 
selection in the way brutes may be; that, in consequence of 
this, his bodily form and structure and mental capacity appear 
to continue stationary; that by his own exertions and social 
combinations he sets at defiance the law of natural selection, 
thereby combating and disproving Darwin’s doctrine of the 
“survival of the fittest” —would such demonstration, primarily 
and as a habit, be likely to improve men’s moral natures? One 
earnest prayer to God by a devoted minister, leading his con- 
gregation, is a better refutation of Tyndall’s prayer-test than to 
shatter it by a thousand arguments. The majority of Chris- 
tian people pay no attention to the objections of skeptics until 
their ministers notice them, and then all the contrary argu- 
ments are frequently of no avail. ‘Thousands of unbeliev- 
ers,” remarks Rey. C. H. Spurgeon, “have been born into the 
family of infidelity by professed preachers of the Gospel, who 
supposed that they were helping them to faith; the fire fed 
upon the heaps of leaves which the foolish, well-intentioned 
speaker cast upon it in the hope of smothering it. Young men 
in many instances have obtained their first notions of infidelity 
from their ministers; they have sucked in the poison, but re- 
fused the antidote.” Dr. Robert Hall says of himself, that in 
a series of sermons on the Trinity, he attacked various forms 
of heretical dissent from the orthodox faith—the Arian, the 
Sabellian, and the Apollinarian. At the conclusion of his dis- 
courses he discovered, much to his surprise, that there was 
among his hearers a small party for each of the heresies he had 
combated, but which most of them never heard of before he 
made his onset upon them. And Dr. Fisher, in reporting the 
anecdote, adds: “One should be sure, before he raises the 
devil, that he is able to lay him.” These observations are not 
designed to reflect upon the intelligence of religious worship- 
ers. It is not a question of intelligence but rather one of 
faith. Most Christians commit current doctrinal issues to the 
care of their pastors, they being too busy in shop, or store, or 
field, to give attention tothem. Only when the six days’ work 
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is done, and they assemble to hear the discourses of the Sab- 
bath, are they open to doctrinal approach. Woe to the preacher 
that feeds such hungry souls with the husks of unbelief. 

It may be said these errors exist and must be exposed. A 
sufficient answer would be that skepticism should be met on 
its own ground. The pulpit is not its ground. Darwin and 
Huxley, in their American trips, occupied no pulpits. What 
has a gospel pulpit in Maine or Michigan to do with askeptical 
lecture in New York or London? If the press scatters the 
infidel lecture, let it also scatter the faith-giving antidote. In 
no other way can so many of the infected minds be reached. 
The manner in which incumbents of the sacred office have 
run screaming after scientific skeptics, has only served to give 
the latter a wider publicity and a greater influence. Such 
ministers do not follow the example of Christ. He refuted 
skepticism only when, in personal contact, he encountered it. 
It had taken a most powerful hold upon one of his own dis- 
ciples before he opened his mouth to refute it. Before the 
bar of Pilate he answered only such skeptical questions as were 
put directly to him. When tempted of the devil his only de- 
fense was, “It is written” thus and so. 

Evangelization is the great work of the ministry. Skepti- 
cism may hinder it, but the best way to hinder skepticism is to 
preach the cross. Salvation from sin is the grandest and most 
powerful vindication of the truth of Christianity, and no skep- 
tical argument can avail in the presence of a triumphing Christ. 
With scientific investigation the pulpit, primarily, has nothing 
todo. The bare announcement of scientific results, unques- 
tionably attained, is a sufficient encroachment upon its funda- 
mental mission. ‘ Unto you,O men, I call” should be the 
motto of every herald of the cross. Within the domain of 
conscience, the intuitions and aspirations of the soul, and the 
perfect adaptations of the word of life, the minister has a field 
from which he can never be driven. Outside of this sphere 
he has not so sure a warrant. 

III. Viewing the question from a prudential stand-point, it 
may be asked, Is the average minister intellectually or educa- 
tionally capable of meeting all the skeptical questions of scien- 
tific men? It must not be forgotten that Geology, as related 
to Anthropology, is a great science. Theology is also a great 
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science, and it is rare that a man can be alike skilled in both 
and be much skilled in either. Scientific skeptics, or skeptical 
scientists, are not fools. Many of them are among the fore- 
most scholars of the age. They may not be good theologians, 
but in their field they are skillful workmen. Darwin received 
his early education at the Shrewsbury grammar school. From 
there he went to the University of Edinburgh, where he studied 
two years. From there he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
graduating after four years more of hard application. The 
same year of his graduation he volunteered as a naturalist to 
accompany an exploring expedition around the world, and was 
absent in this work nearly five years. It is thus seen that 
eleven years were employed by him in gaining special culture 
after he left the grammar school of his own native place. Hux- 
ley was over nine years in the schools of training and travel be- 
fore he ventured largely upon his specifie work as professor of 
natural history in the Royal School of Mines. Spencer gave 
twenty-one years to study and experiment, both at home and 
abroad, before he proclaimed or conceived the doctrine of evo- 
lution as a universal process, and it was later still before he 
declared it to be, as he believed, the “ basis of the only system 
of philosophy conformable to the methods of nature.” Other 
masters in these schools, as Lyell, Lubbock, Haeckel, and La- 
place, received thorough discipline before plunging into their 
life-work of scientific investigation. Is it hopeful that the 
average minister, from the average pulpit, can explode the fal- 
lacies of these cultured skeptics, and leave the average congre- 
gation better off for having heard the skepticism canvassed ? 
The average minister ought to be wiser than to undertake 
such a task. He would better content himself with mastering 
the problems, but keeping silence, save in emergency, or 
through unquestionably appropriate channels. This would 
naturally leave the pulpit refutation of skeptical scientific theo- 
ries to the great preachers and the very small ones. The 
ostentatious efforts of the latter were probably in the mind of 
President McCosh when he wrote, that the “most effective 
means of making young men skeptics is for dull men to attack 
Darwin and Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall, without knowing 
the branches which these men have been turning to their own 
uses.” 
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Art. IV.—THE PROBLEM OF OUR CHURCH BENEV- 
OLENCES. 


Tue success of our missionaries in foreign lands, the achieve- 
ments of our Church Extension Society, the work done through 
our Freedmen’s Aid Society, and the work, equally important, 
each in its sphere and degree, of the other benevolences or- 
ganized by the General Conference, form a subject that ought 
to be an inspiration to every one of the million and three quar- 
ters of our members, waking a holy zeal and ambition to achieve 
the utmost possibilities for the kingdom of Christ through 
these most potent agencies. For these things are the arm of 
power through which the conquest of the world to Christ is 
very largely to be accomplished ; they are the pounds, the per- 
sonal property of Jesus, the nobleman who is gone into a far 
country to receive for himself a kingdom and to return, and 
which he has given to his servants to see how much each 
one shall gain by trading. And thé need of the work is the 
voice of God, declaring to us our duty and our golden oppor- 
tunity. Yet what is the record we are making in the matter? 
We sustain feebly what missions we have abroad; we utterly 
fail to occupy many other fields, as promising as our best, and 
from which comes to us the Macedonian ery. Our work lan- 
guishes painfully in the immense South and West for lack of 
means, and we are so far neglecting mission ground within 
the older Conferences, equally important with the foreign and 
the domestic border, that large areas show loss in numbers. 
So many of the Spring Conferences have done so, that the 
column of total membership in the General Minutes, which 
normally should show a gain of 20,000, shows a loss of 4,604. 
The appeals of the proper cases for Church Extension are 
not responded to in any better degree. Tens of thousands 
of youth in the South, largely white, who, if educated at 
all, must be educated by us, have thus far received no aid 
nor encouragement; and if we examine our own reports of 
the way we sustain the Tract, Sunday-School, Connectional 
Educational, and Bible Societies, we shall find no signs of im- 
provement. 

This state of things has caused deep concern in the minds 
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of thoughtful men, which has found expression in many an 
impassioned appeal, poured forth out of a full heart, from the 
pulpit or platform and from the press. An article of this 
kind, written by Dr. Taylor, appeared in the “ Manual of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” July, 1881; and as it presents 
the question clearly an extract from it is here given. After 
quoting Dr. Dorchester’s tables, showing the numerical in- 
crease of the evangelical denominations, in which our Church 
stands foremost, Dr. Taylor turns to the subject before us, and, 
citing the same high authority, he says: 


Such are the figures as to the number of full communicants in 
the leading Churches, taking all the Methodists of various 
branches, black and white, into the account. But when we ar- 
range the table according to contributions per member for the 
cause of missions, there is a complete overturning, and we must 
take in more than seven denominations to find a place for our- 
selves. Adding both home and foreign work, and calling our 
Freedmen’s Aid Society a home mission work, as it really is, the 
combined average contribution per year, per member, for the 
last ten years, among the eight leading denominations, taken as 
single denominations, is as follows : 


Mo ey Pee eee $8 59 per member. 


. Presbyterians (Old and New Schools).......... 05 * 

. Protestant Episcopalians .. 57 

. Reformed (Dutel) a sive MR aE 

. Baptists (Northern) 94 

. Evangelical Association ......... sevecee 0 90 

. United Brethren. ....... ..scccssccsccees eséeed .- 0 79 

ethodist Episcopal Church 50 
Divide by eight nowenkbnd ps cee SA G1 


Average per member for the eight Churches.... "$1 47% 


This shows that the common average for the eight leading 
Churches, including our own, is a/most three times as much per 
member as we give. But deducting our own, and dividing by 
seven, will give $1 61 per member for the seven, or consider- 
ably more than three times our average. But the Protestant 
Episcopalians give over three times, the Presbyterians over four 
times, and the Congregationalists over seven times as much per 
member as we give. 

These Churches have a wealthier membership, in proportion 
to numbers, than we have ; but this cannot be said of the Bap- 
tists, who give almost ¢wice as much per member as we give ; 
and we are undoubtedly much richer per member than the 
Evangelical Association, or the United Brethren, both of whom 
far surpass us in ratio of giving, as our table shows. Our aggre- 
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gate is great, because our numbers are great ; but when we com- 
pare our rate of giving, per member, with that of the other 
Churches, we must hang our heads for shame, rather than lift 
them up in triumph. It is vain for us to plead our church 
building, our educational work, or any thing else. Other 
Churches are at work in all these directions, beating us in some 
of them, and at the same time jeaving us thus sadly behind in 
missionary contributions, notwithstanding our peculiar boast in 
that line. But our boast is in quantity rather than in ratio. 
We boast of appropriating the splendid sum of $778,034 for 
home and foreign missions, for this year of 1881, when, by the 
common ratio of the eight leading denominations, brought down 
by our own low figures, we should have given $2,334,102, and by 
the higher ratio of some of the Churches we should have given 
$5,446,238! Shades of St. Paul and St. Wesley, what is the 
matter with us Methodists ! 

Now, when we look these stern facts squarely in the face, 
the conclusion must come home with overwhelming force to 
our minds that there is something seriously wrong, an im- 
portant screw loose, somewhere, in our methods and spirit of 
giving. And what has been said of our missionary giving is 
equally true of all the rest, when ratio rather than amount 1s 
considered, 

Who shall tell us where this trouble lies, and how to remedy 
it? We can no longer plead the poverty of our membership as 
an excuse; that vanished long ago. We have now a strong 
middle-class membership, with very many men of prosperity and 
wealth. We have the means to easily treble every dollar of all 
our Conference collections, and never feel it. Why do we make 
so little progress? Are we receiving an unconverted and un- 
consecrated membership into our Church, or are our methods 
wrong, and our training of the people defective? It would 
seem that the latter must be largely the case. 


No, we are not so overloaded with an “ unconverted and un- 
consecrated membership” as to explain the matter, or the very 
Churches excelling us would not continue to receive so large 
a percentage of their membership from the fruit of our re- 
vivals, while we receive next to nothing of the kind in return. 
Then our “methods” must be “ wrong,” and the “ training of 
our people defective.” But 

“WHO WILL SHOW US WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES, AND HOW 
TO REMEDY IT?” 

This question has lain heavily on many hearts for years. 
Toward an answer, the writer has long been persuaded that 
the reported statistical tables contain more than all things else, 
spoken or written, and so has been in the habit of poring over 
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these statistics, too often considered dry and barren, till they 
have become familiar and sympathetic and communicative with 
silent eloquence. And as the eloquent often show by expres- 
sion an unmeasured reserve of matter, that re-enforces the state- 
ments made, but is not contained in them, and as this unmeas- 
ured reserve often produces the deepest convictions, so these 
tables, from between their rigid numbers, imply even greater 
things than they relentlessly tell; and if the writer interprets 
aright, they contain the answer to the first part of the great 
question. 

It is plain, however, that the answer does not lie upon 
the surface of the figures, to be seen by the cursory observ- 
er, but deep down in their depths, and not to be reached 
without long and arduous toil. In order to unearth the secrets 
of the statistics, a tabulation and classification of the 9,858 
charges in the 88 conferences within the United States was 
undertaken, and after six months of labor, averaging more 
than thirty-six hours every week, and re-enforced by a large 
amount of most valuable clerical assistance, the work has been 
accomplished. A sample of one of the methods pursued is 
herewith given. One of the points is a “ total column,” show- 
ing how much each charge has contributed per member for all 
the collections combined. By this column the charges are 
graded. 


TABULATION OF THE BENEVOLENT COLLECTIONS TAKEN IN THE NEWARK ANNUAL 
CoNFERENCE—AND REPORTED IN 1HE MinuTES OF 1881—SHOWING THE AMOUNT 
ConrRIBUTED PER MEMBER, INCLUDING PROBATIONERS, TO EACH OF THE COLLEC- 
TIONS; ALSO THE GRADATION OF THE CHARGES BY THE ToTaL AMOUNT GIVEN TO 
ALL, PER MEMBER. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS PER MEMBER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For Sunday-Schools. 


CHARGES. 


last year. 
fembers, includ- 
Support.* 
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ing Probationers, 


of NV 


No. in similar table of | 
For Bible Cause. 


Contributed for Pastoral | 


| No 
Total. 
For Missions. 
For Church Exten- 
For Tract Cause. 
For Education. 
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* Pastor's salary, parsonage rent, and Presiding Elder's and Bishops’ support. 
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BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS PER MEMBER. 





No. in similar table of 
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For Bible Cause, 


No. of Charges in order. 


Contributed for Pastoral 
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The conferences were not all tabulated exactly in this form, 
but all on such principle as to bring out as fully all the facts 
used in this article, as well as others of great importance not 
here used. In all cases, the “Total” column, by which the 
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charges in each conference are graded, has been a prominent 
feature ; and every blank is noted. These tables show: 
104 charges, comprising 24,377 members, contributing from $2 50 up. 
61 SS 14,272 $2 00 to $2 4 
« j oa 150to 1 
Lt) “ Qo! “ 1 00 to 1 
. osb 75 to 
° 415 . 50 to 
“ f “ 25 to 
“ mm 10 to 


“ 
“ 


nothing. 
1,681,854 


These figures still only give averages in each charge, tak- 
ing from ‘the higher givers and imputing to the lower, till 
all are on a level, and then recording that level. But if 
we select a representative church of the 104 reported giv- 
ing $2 50 and upward per member, and watch the process 
of raising the money, we shall find at least one third of the 
membership absent on any day that can be selected for a col- 
lection; another tenth at least will give nothing, though 
present. About one member in one hundred in this class of 
churches will be found to be a large giver, and about ten times 
as many, in moderate circumstances, large givers for their 
means. Dy noting the subscriptions, and counting the pieces 
in the basket, taking account of their denominations, it will be 
seen that about thirty-six of every hundred names on the record 
have given about as much as they usually give to the ordinary 
basket collection taken by the trustees, leaving the remainder, 
a little more than one tenth of the membership, as giving some- 
thing more than they usually put into the basket, but still sums 
that cannot be called large or liberal for the means of the givers. 

The next class, the 61 charges giving $2 to $2 49 per mem- 
ber, will show about the same results, except that the percentage 
of large givers is a little smaller, say one in one hundred and 
twenty-five. The 123 charges giving $1 50 to $1 99 have not 
over one large giver to one hundred and fifty members, with 
about ten times as many liberal givers with smaller means. 
The 389 charges giving $1 to $1 49 show the same relative re- 
sults, except that the proportion of large givers is still smaller, 
probably one in two hundred, with about twelve times as many 
large givers from the middle and lower classes. 


* Reporting no members, (averaging, say, 50 each.) 
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If we now take a representative charge from the 545 giv- 
ing from 75 to 99 cents, we shall find the class giving small 
sums, but more than the ordinary basket amounts, a little small- 
er, not exceeding one tenth of the whole, and the large givers 
not to exceed one in three hundred, with about twelve times 
as many liberal ones from those of less means, while those giv- 
ing as in the ordinary basket collection are relatively a little 
larger. The 1,145 giving from 50 to 75 cents will follow the 
same rule, except that the large givers do not exceed one in 
five hundred, with perhaps fifteen times as many liberal givers 
of moderate means. 

When we come to the 2,517 charges giving 25 to 49 cents, 
we have reached a class of churches where the proportion giv- 
ing nothing is larger. If one third are absent, not less than one 
fifth of the whole, if present, will give nothing, and there is not 
more than one large giver in a thousand members, with per- 
haps fifteen times as many generous givers of limited means. 
The 2,468 charges giving 10 to 24 cents per member will 
follow the same rule, except that the large giver will not ex- 
ceed one in twenty thousand, with say twenty times as many 
liberal givers from the middle ranks, and the small givers who 
exceed their usual basket contributions will not be more than 
one in twenty. Among the 1,759 charges giving from next to 
nothing to 9 cents, there are no large givers, nor is there more 
than one liberal giver in ten thousand members from the mid- 
dle classes, while not more than one in a hundred will be found 
giving more than to the usual basket collection. 

Then, tabulating by these rules, we have: 
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According to the General Minutes, these eighty-eight Con- 
ferences reieed for all the collections $738,762, from which 
should be deducted about $24,000 reported in the educational 
column, but evidently raised for local institutions and not for 
the Educational Society established by the General Conference, 
leaving $717,762. 

If we consider the 2,197 large contributions, ranging from 
$7,000 down to $50, from some man considered rich in the coun- 
try, who is liberal in giving the latter sum, to average $125 ; 
the 28,982 generous offerings from the middle and lower 
classes, ranging from $50 to 85, to average $10; and the 674,008 
giving as they do in the ordinary basket collection, to average 
10 cents for all the collections—and allow five per cent. of the 
whole for the gifts of those not members—we shall have: 
From the rich and generous, $274,625; from generous 
among middle and lower classes, $289,820 ; from those con- 
tributing as in ordinary basket, $67,400; from persons not 
members, $35,888 ; leaving to those influenced to give some- 
thing more than to the ordinary basket, and whose sums may 
range from $50 from the man who ought to give $5 to 10 
cents from one who ought to give $1, the sum of $50,008, to 
be credited to 97,338 persons, making an average of 51 cents 
to each. 

Here, then, we have 879,329* members giving nothing, and 
674,008* giving indifferently what they would have given in the 
ordinary trustees’ collection which each benevolent collection 
displaced, being 1,553,337 members utterly unmoved to give 
any thing by such presentation of the benevolences as they have 
received ; while only 128,517, less than one in thirteen, have 
been influenced at all by the presentation as it came to them to 
give any thing, and of these only 31,189, less than one in fifty of 
the whole membership, give in a manner worthy of the cause. 

Yet these 1,553,337 members are not “unconverted or un- 
consecrated,” but are in the main good and loyal and faithful 
Christians; many of them enjoy a high state of grace. They 
comprise a majority of our most excellent members, whom we 

* These numbers are not made up by the same persons in every case, some of 
the 879,329 being absent, or present and giving nothing, when one collection is 
taken; but enough of the 674,008 will be found failing to contribute to some of 


the collections to fully sustain the figures—One tenth of our members may be con- 
sidered too poor to give any thing. 
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rightly count the salt of the earth. These have consecrated 
themselves to God, and mean to extend his kingdom to the best 
of their ability; but these great interests have not yet arrested 
the thought so as to move the heart of a single one of them. 
“ Defective” indeed must be the “methods” that do not reach 
this class of members. 

Very few of the preachers have studied this subject enough 
to make them even see and remember the relative amount of 
claim that each collection has upon the benevolence of their 
people; for many of them seem to make no difference in effort 
for a collection for the Church Extension Society, which uses 
$150,000 a year, or the Tract Society, which uses $20,000, and 
seem unconscious of any reason why they should be dissatisfied 
with the same pittance for each. The division of the “ omni- 
bus” collection, when it is taken, shows the same utter lack of 
attention, or unconsciousness of a difference in amount of the 
respective claims. Many of the great men in the ministry are 
not in advance of their obscurest brethren in this respect. 

If, in all the charges, the membership were divided into four 
quarters, with respect to their ability to give, the pastor would 
not usually fall below the line separating the first fourth from 
the next below, and yet only a minority of them give any 
thing worth mentioning; this is proved by the number of 
collections where the displacement required by a generous 
contribution by the pastor could not have occurred. How can 
any pastor inspire his people with a theme that does not in- 
spire him ? 

Our colleges and Conference seminaries are monuments of 
what may be done when the preachers lead their people in con- 
tributions, from even much smaller support than they now re- 
ceive. And we may be assured this reform will never be 
made general until the preachers lead their people in the 
contributions. A very few pioneers have gone over this 
advance ground, and find it perfectly practicable for the 
march of an army of ten thousand Methodist pastors abreast 
over it. 

At the last session of the Newark Conference, the follow- 
ing was adopted as a minimum standard of contributions to 
be asked from all the members of the Churches, namely: For 
Missions, 40 cents; for Church Extension, 8 cents; Freedmen’s 
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Aid, 7 cents; Tract, Sunday-School, and Education each, 2 
cents; and Bible cause, 4 cents—making in all 65 cents per 
member. Now this is too low by half for an average standard 
in all our older work in the northern States, except such places 
as may be in special adversity. And yet if we take this stand- 
ard, and consider a collection slighted that falls below it, we 
can find in the 9,858 charges in these eighty-eight Confer- 
ences just 71 charges, and no more, without a collection 
slighted,—not one to a Conference. The Philadelphia and 
Rock River Conferences stand best by this rule, having 11 
charges each with no collection slighted, the New York East 
follows with 9, and the Newark Conference stands fourth with 
6, followed by Troy with 4 charges in which no collection was 
slighted. 

The statistical figures have yet many things to tell, but their 
insertion here must have a limit, lest they swell this article so 
as to exclude it from the Quarterly Review. Have they not 
thrown much light on the first part of the question, if they 
have not fully answered it? 

“How to reMepy ir?” The second part of the question 
is far more difficult than the first, but the solution of the first 
must make it much easier. Perhaps it may be well to interpo- 
late a question here on general principles : 

WHAT REASON HAVE WE TO SUPPOSE AN EFFECTIVE REMEDY 
CAN BE FounD? In answer we have: 

1. If, as before asserted, the need of the work is the voice of 
God, telling us our duty as well as our golden opportunity, 
then we may have all confidence that a complete remedy may 
be applied, without asking any single person in the Church to 
do any thing unreasonable. The Lord never requires anything 
unreasonable in his service, though the reasonableness is not 
always apparent to all minds. 

2. Other denominations are doing more than would be re- 
quired by the most advanced proposition in this article. The 
Presbyterians are regularly raising more than five times as much 
as we per member for these things on ground where our wealth 
is not much inferior to theirs, and where we are far exceeding 
them in amounts raised for increase of local chureh property ; 
and this, too, where this increase is not in new churches to ac- 
commodate incoming members, but where our membership is 
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nearly stationary. The Evangelical Association, having their 
tield mostly among the Germans and their descendants, are as a 
rule much below us in ability; they are much like us in their 
methods in most things; they have their churches to build, 
schools and colleges to provide, and the like, in a more em- 
phatie sense than we, and they are making great efforts in 
those lines, and yet are doubling the amount of our offer- 
ings to Church benevolences. The Wesleyan Methodists, the 
ability of whose masses certainly does not exceed the ability of 
ours, are said to be giving five times as much to these things as 
we are. 

3. We have nine conferences of foreign-born brethren in the 
United States: seven German, one Swedish, and one Norwe- 
gian, and, if the lower nine tenths of our entire membership 
contributed as much as the lower nine tenths of these nine 
conferences, we should have annually a million and a half in 
our collections. Yet they are far poorer than the American- 
born membership, are more heavily taxed to build their 
churches and support their schools, and were mostly brought 
up under State Church influences where the voluntary system 
is unknown. 

4. The effect of a little earnest effort among us proves what 
might be done if earnest effort were made general. The Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society takes a sort of amateur col- 
lection—that is, they glean in the collection field where a nu- 
merous body of strong men have been appointed to reap. 
The result is as follows: 3,602 charges report these collec- 
tions, 1,455 of them $2 and under, with many hundreds 
more under $3. Probably these small collections are the spon- 
taneous offerings of single persons, or at most a very few, 
who have heard of the movement, on the respective charges ; 
and yet where there are but 2,147 collections above $2, we 
find 1,000 of them larger than all the six collections (other than 
the missionary) ordered by the General Conference put togeth- 
er, and after these follow 605 others nearly as large as the six 
combined. The ground all over the collection field is proved 
to be so plastic that it shows the footprints of the earnest woman 
wherever she has gone. What would be its appearance if the 
whole itinerant army should fall into line and obey marching 
orders? If the will were present with us, the way would soon 
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be found or made. Methodism has done many things mani- 
fold more difficult. 

But “How?” returns the great question with increasing 
force; how move the will of our mighty Methodism, and set 
the millions upon making the way? It must be remem- 
bered, there are some active minds with noble hearts who 
always catch the most advanced idea the moment it flashes 
upon their atmosphere, and act at once upon the new light. 
There seem to be not more than 31,179 such in our Church, 
with respect to the benevolences. The masses, even of the best 
of people, are not mentally so constituted, nor even morally. 
They form their opinions and receive their convictions more 
slowly, are more the creatures of habit, and must be taught 
more by example, and they acquire many valuable character- 
istics by imitation. These must be got to doing something in 
the right direction to lay the foundation of the right habit; 
they must be constantly exercised in practice up to their best 
convictions, and the light of their full duty must be kept con- 
stantly upon them; then individuals will from time to time 
be seen leaving the masses to walk in that light; next small 
masses will break away and advance, then larger, till reform it- 
self may become epidemic. 

We have hitherto acted upon the masses by means caleu- 
lated to move only the few; hence we have not reached the 
1,553,337 members, many of whom are the salt of the earth. 
We can gain little by more vigorously working present 
plans. Our Church has reached its maximum by these, and is 
retrograding in places already. Our talented and zealous 
Secretaries, our anxious Boards of Management, our Bishops, 
and other prominent men, lay and clerical, have been making 
the most powerful appeals, visiting as many churches as pos- 
sible, addressing the conferences, Annual and District, and 
sending burning words through the press. The result is like 
the crack of the whip over a large team: the free horse springs 
into his harness, while his companions take no heed. The 
crack of the whip is a success up to the limit of the free horse’s 
strength; beyond that it is a failure. Men who are sensitive 
to these things have been doing wonders, and some churches, 
blessed with such men, have written their record in noble 
deeds; while a multitude of charges, able to treble their offer- 
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ings of ten and fifteen years ago, have been retrograding dur- 
ing that time.* The mass of our members have been listening 
as to a pious hyperbole. 

The misdirected zeal of some pastors has led them to overdo, 
and so undo, their work. How often have such come before 
their people, saying, “The cause is good, the need is unspeak- 
able, we must get all we can,” and so make an impression of a 
boundless claim on minds feeling keenly the limitation of their 
already heavily taxed means. The result is, the people feel 
they must fix a limit at the point of prudence, or the pastor 
will fix it at the point of exhaustion. Thus, teaching the peo- 
ple always to take the opposite side, as of an open question, at 
every presentation, it is easy to argue themselves into the 
belief that they need all their money at home. A clear state- 
ment of the measure of the claim, easy to be met by every one 
in his degree, with an expenditure of the zeal in reaching every 
member, and in creating a public opinion throughout the 
Church, that of course every member must do his part as cer- 
tainly as that every one must maintain a good moral and re- 
ligious character, and that all the Church must be equally dili- 
gent with the pastor in bringing it about, would produce large 
collections, joyfully given, and keep the whole Church in read- 
iness to advance in a body whenever the cause demanded. A 
proposition zealously advocated for some years past is the or- 
dering all collections by calendar, and the question at Conference 
concerning all, as now concerning the Missionary. But it may 
well be feared the remedy would be only partial : many churches 
have taken all the collections with solemn punctiliousness, and 
reported for all told less than ten cents per member. 

Moreover, the Missionary cause is now 1 resented to ninety- 
two per cent. of our churches. A calenda: could make no im- 
provement in this, nor do better than this for the others ; yet 
more than a million and a half of our mombers give nothing, 
even for missions, but what a minority of them would have 
put into the trustees’ basket. And ninety-two per cent of our 
pastors answer complacently that they have taken the Missionary 
collection, and the amount is sure to go unchallenged. 

*The writer has not had time to get the number of these retrograding churches, 


but has seen enough to show it to be one of the most painful facts brought out by 
this investigation. 
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A better way would be to fix a minimum standard for each 
collection, and ask the pastor at Conference whether he had 
taken all the collections, and how his church compared with 
the standard. A still more important question would be, How 
many of your members have contributed up to the standard ? 
The Discipline now requires the Presiding Elder in Quarterly 
Conference to ask how much has been raised for each collection. 
Let another question be added, How many of the members 
have contributed up to the measure of the minimum standard ? 
The Discipline provides for canvassers for Missionary funds. 
Let the committees of all the causes combine and extend the 
system to all the collections, dividing the proceeds according to 
a scale, except when contributors direct otherwise. The con- 
tributions should be paid in periodically, and in such way as 
may best suit the locality. A public meeting should be held 
at the time of each payment, devoted to the benevolences, at 
which a report should be read and the cause advocated. The 
report should show the number of contributors, as well as 
amount in all, and addresses should be made on the importance 
of every one doing his part, as well as on the nature and object 
of the benevolences. Then ashort season of prayer should follow 
for God’s blessing on the work. The progress made from 
meeting to meeting, in bringing the number of standard con- 
tributors up to the number of members, would always be an 
interesting subject. 

A central office for gathering and distributing information, 
on this subject, would be a great power. It might be arranged 
for by concert action on the part of the different boards of 
management. Here all the conferences could be tabulated, 
somewhat as the Newark Conference is done in this article. 
These tables could be sent, through the Quarterly Conferences, 
to every official member and to all thoughtful people on every 
charge. They would show not only the amount given per 
member to each cause on every charge, and the relative stand- 
ing of the charges, but, in their succession from year to year, 
also, the progress in reaching non-contributors, and make it 
plain just where improvement in method might be applied. 
These tables, with whatever other communications it might be 
wise to send with them, would make the power of the central 
office felt in every Quarterly Conference, if they were placed 
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in the hands of the members present at the time of asking the 
disciplinary questions, and the discussion of the relative stand- 
ing of the charge encouraged. When the attention is fixed 
upon the comparative standing of the different charges, well 
tabulated, there must always be much interest excited, and a 
fair degree of emulation. 

The true motive to be cultivated is, of course, an intelligent 
appreciation and deep love for the cause of God and of hu- 
manity, as represented in these things; but this may be of too 
slow action, and that of emulation is the best available to re- 
enforce it. And the very practice of benevolence, even from 
motives of emulation, will not only create a good habit, but 
promote love for the objects benefited. 

The different Secretaries have more than they can do to 
look after the strong churches and large collections ; they can- 
not reach the average church with the needed effect. If they 
try, they will jostle each other, and confuse and discourage the 
people with an endless array of applications; while a central 
office, by tabulation and concise circular and correspondence, 
aided by our connectional organization, adapted, above all other 
systems in existence, for making such enterprises successful, 
ean press home, with the cogent logic of facts, the full force of 
these claims upon every charge and so upon every member. 

It is the multitude of non-contributors and small givers that 
makes the office necessary. They will need nearly all its atten- 
tion, and on them nearly all its work must be bestowed. The 
liberal givers can be much more easily induced to respond 
to any reasonable call for an advance. If, for instance, a call 
was made for $50,000 from twenty contributors, $50,000 from 
fifty, $50,000 from one hundred, $50,000 from two hundred, 
$100,000 from one thousand, $100,000 from two thousand, 
$100,000 from four thousand, $100,000 from ten thousand, 
and $100,000 from twenty thousand, making $700,000 in all, 
on condition that the rest of the membership bring up their 
average to $1 per member, this last condition would contain 
nine tenths of the diffieulty. Indeed, if it were undertaken, 
the interest among the large givers, in the progress of the 
great mass toward an average of $1, would be so great, that 
the required number of each class above named would be 
almost spontaneously forthcoming. The effect of a wise and 
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persistent effort to bring this remaining multitude up to an 
average of $1, would be to raise up from these masses many 
a choice spirit, not yet awakened to the importance of these 
things, to increase the numbers of the classes above. There is 
many an uncut diamond buried up in the drift of our member- 
ship—the agitation of the diamond wash is ever bringing them 
to their receptacles. 

The proposed office would also be of great use for tabulating 
the results of missionary appropriations in the older conferences. 
We have almost nothing of the kind now, but we must have; 
we absolutely must have large sums for use in the older work, 
and when it is forthcoming the results of its use need to be 
carefully tabulated. More light is needed here, that we may 
avoid the errors of former years. A confused idea of the 
proper use of missionary money has often prevailed in the 
minds of those charged with its application. Many of them 
have seemed to think it was to supplement the ability of weak 
churches, and so the money was scattered in dribs to produce 
but little effect further than an appetite for more of the same 
sort. Now we humbly submit that the proper use of mission- 
ary money is not that it may be ground up to be the pabulum 
of weak churches, but to be used as seed corn for a harvest of 
self-sustaining and strong churches. No church that has not a 
prospect of being self-sustaining in the not too distant future 
should receive missionary money. We have seen large sums 
distributed among churches in a condition they had been in 
for twenty years past, and were about sure to be in for twenty 
years to come. When a church has reached its maturity in 
any place, then provision should be made for it, as best can be, 
with means on the ground. Missionary money given to it is 
misapplied, and any misuse of money is sure to react disas- 
trously on future collections. 

The graded tabulation of results in Church Extension and 
Freedmen’s Aid would be equally interesting and profitable to 
those interests. 

Let “An average of one dollar from the lower nine tenths 
of our membership” be the watchword of our Church. Let 
every Bishop take it up; let every Presiding Elder salute each 
Quarterly Conference four times a year with it. Let every 
pastor pray it and write it and preach it in public and from 
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house to house. Let the 31,179, at whose expense the Church 
has been landed for the mighty works already done in these 
fields, take it up and help proclaim it to their brethren; and 
the undertaking will be found within easy possibility. 

Wonderful events, that no language can describe, no imagin- 
ation safely attempt, wait at the door of such an undertaking. 
An average of one dollar from the lower nine tenths of our 
members, means three millions annually in our treasuries 
within the next ten years. In proportion as it is approxi- 
mated, the three millions will be approached with equal step. 
Let it be done. Amen. Then hail! every Popish land. Hail! 
all the floods of antichristian Europe, flowing in upon our 
shores. Hail! all the heathen world. Thearms of the Church 
shall take you up and bear you to Christ, and by doing so will 
_ gather strength to do twice as much in the following decade. 

Another urgent reason why we should induce our people to 
give their full share to these things is that the work may have 
the benefit of their prayers. Our brethren and sisters on the 
outposts, where the kingdom of Christ is most terribly in col- 
lision with the kingdom of Satan, send in the eager request, 
“Pray for us.” But 1,553,337 of our members cannot pray for 
them ; 93,338 more can pray but halting prayers. When they 
say, so many millions of times, “Thy kingdom come,” as far 
as these immeasurable provinces are concerned, the words have 
no meaning. Let this hinderance disappear, and they will turn 
their prayers upon these fields like the vernal sun to vitalize 
the seed of the word for a harvest such as the days of miracles 
have not known. “Greater works than these ”—“ because I go 
unto my Father.” For the doing this will not fail to bring 
about a degree of spiritual life and added power, new even in 
any phase of Methodism. 

And so, above all that may be said about the importance 
of training our people to give to these benevolences, that the 
work may be carried on in the fields depending on them, our 
members need these things on their own account as a means 
of grace. We shall never have a sturdy, world-conquering 
spiritual life, without such an interest in the people without 
and the regions beyond as would prompt a response with alac- 
rity to the Macedonian ery, though that response should in- 
volve self-sacrifice, manifold what has ever been called for 
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by our benevolences, when the burden is properly distributed. 
Preaching and prayer and song will not waken this interest ; 
it must grow by exercise in acts of self-denial for the welfare 
of others. 

Now, 1,553,337 of our members, if not 97,338 more, so 
far as they have any feeling at all on the subject of these 
benevolences, are in the condition of a respectable family 
without children, whose door-bell has been rung by some 
one now out of sight, to call their attention to a little found- 
ling in a basket. They are indignant at the intrusion, would 
like to deal with the perpetrator, and have no thought about 
the little stranger but how, with least disgrace to themselves, 
it may be removed to the almshouse. The most humane of 
the family, or perhaps the most curious, may uncover the 
little face, and a little cry may rouse contending emotions of 
pity, increasing disgust, and resentment. If, in sheer decency, 
at the request of a passing neighbor, it be taken in temporarily 
and cared for, and if, like the infant Moses, it be a “ proper 
child,” it will win its way, and first with those who do most 
for it, until it grows into the family life, so that adoption, 
surname, and heirship will settle themselves by gravity. If 
we say a Church’s enterprises are her children, these benevo- 
lences are almost the only spiritual children of our Church. 
The Church lives in two realms, that of the natural man, and 
that of the spiritual man. God is the center of the realm of 
the spiritual man; self, of the natural man. 

Our motives have their life in one or both of these realms, 
and according as we follow them we are training ourselves 
Godward or selfward. In raising the means for sustaining the 
Church at home it is hard to keep from the predominance of 
the selfward educating element. In many respects it is as much 
so as men’s daily avocations, and much of the money given to 
support one’s own church will always be given from about the 
same motives as actuate men in providing for their own house- 
hold. The provision of proper church privileges amounts to 
the provision of a comfortable religious home. The wholly 
consecrated, the spiritually mature, do all unto the Lord; 
others, “babes in Christ,” “walk as men.” Paul “could not 
speak unto [them] as unto spiritual.” We need these collec- 
tions as a means of grace. Every one of our growing millions 
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needs them more, far more than the most advanced has yet 
understood, to train us Godward. Here we give, not expecting 
any thing in return; we give for Christ’s sake, that others who 
will never repay us may have the Gospel, and we expect to 
wait for all recompense till the resurrection of the just. And 
the more these things are so presented to our people as to 
induce them to take hold of them, the more will abound the 
spirit of love to God and faith in his truth, and the more 
of their means will be invested in that which moth and rust 
and thieves cannot reach, and so become a means of grace, 
blessing the giver more than the receiver. 

A protest is often heard in behalf of the poor and struggling 
churches—generally uttered with the assumption that what is 
given to the collections is just so much damage to home in- 
terests. But Christ comes to all churches, through these be- 
nevolences, as the hungry, (for the bread of life,) thirsty, (for 
the water of life,) a stranger, (far from the bliss of a spiritual 
home,) naked, (without the robe of righteousness,) sick, (a 
billion of his human brethren are diseased with sin unto death,) 
in prison, (of superstition, and befouled in the dungeon of de- 
pravity.) Blessed is that people, rich or poor, to whom Christ 
comes in any form; and. his form is the most profitable for 
them to meet him in, towhom he comes. Christ is not a thief 
or a robber come to lessen the prosperity at home, though the 
manner of his coming may be a paradox to the natural man 
and to them that “walk as men.” Christ has given us an 
object lesson on this subject, if we be able to learn. A poor 
and struggling widow, two mites her all, cast in her gift; her 
money went to the object of her love, as ours always will, and 
she went her way; the Lord of glory standing by—perhaps 
she never knew. She is the subject of his most forcible words 
to the men that were to turn the world upside down. Why 
did he thus commend her, if not to give to the Church in all 
time an emphasized example ¢ 

Christ’s coming to the poor and struggling Church is like the 
coming of Elijah to the starving widow of Zarephath, craving 
a morsel of bread. One handful of meal, a little oil, starvation 
beyond. What a contribution did he ask her and her son to 
make! What an inroad on the single meal that stood between 
them and death! But he said he came in the name of the 
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Lord, and bade her not fear toobey. She believed him, and the 
meal and oil failed not; and while others were starving around 
—and she would have starved but for that little cake, first 
taken from her store—herself and her son were kept alive, and 
she entertained a boarder more illustrious than kings, and her 
works and words now stand blended with the works and words 
of God. How often did Jesus say, “He that hath an ear to 
hear, let him hear.” Alas! many have no ear for his voice as 
it comes to us from the necessities of his cause. The mistake 
is of the kind made by those who at the judgment will say in 
astonishment, ‘“ When saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or 
a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister 
unto thee?” Now and here we meet him in these characters. 
Let us not fear. Though it be done unto the least (promising) 
on the most barren field, as well as the case admits of, the 
doing soul will have all the blessedness of doing it unto Him. 


SuMMARY. 


I. The deplorably low rate of contribution, per member, to 
the benevolences is explained by the fact : 

1. That 879,329 members give nothing at all, and 674,008 
others give an average of ten cents per member to all the seven 
collections put together, being what they would have put into 
the ordinary trustees’ basket collection, displaced in each case 
by the benevolent collection—making together 1,553,337— 
more than }%ths of the whole membership, utterly unmoved, by 
such presentation of the claims as they have received, to give 
any thing; and only 31,189 members, or less than one in fifty, 
give in a manner worthy of the cause. 

2. That the preachers have given so little attention to the 
subject, that most of them seem to have no conception of the 
measure of each claim, or that there is a difference in the rela- 
tive claims of the several benevolences; and that only a small 
minority of them are contributors to any extent themselves. 

3. That by the minimum standard adopted by the New- 
ark Conference, namely, Missions, 40, Church Extension, 8, 
Freedmen’s Aid, 7, Tract, 2, Sunday-school, 2, Education, 2, 
and Bible, 4 cents ; total, 65 cents per member, every one of the 
9,858 charges in the United States, except 71, slighted one or 
more of the collections. This standard is too low by half for an 
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average standard in most of the churches, and a fair average 
standard of double this amount would show less than thirty 
charges in the United States that have not slighted any of the 
collections. 

II. The whole trouble lies with the lower 4%ths, or, to use 
decimal numbers of proximate accuracy, with the lower nine- 
tenths of the members. Yet these might easily be brought up 
to an average of $1 per member, without asking any one to 
do any thing unreasonable. This is shown 

1. By what is being done by other denominations. 

2. By other branches of Methodism. 

3. By our conferences of foreign-born brethren, even with 
our present methods. 

4. By the success of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
In four cases out of five, where they have made a fair degree 
of effort, they have raised from nearly as much as six of the 
General Conference collections combined, to large multiples of 
these six collections combined. 

III. 1. We can make no considerable improvement by more 
vigorously working our present methods. 

2. The adoption of the Calendar plan, it has been clearly 
shown, could be of very little advantage. 

3. A method is needed that will allay the apprehension of 
excessive and innumerable demands, and by which the dif- 
ferent claims will cease to be in any degree dissipating and 
counteracting forces, and all become cumulative and con- 
spiring to produce the proper convictions in the minds of the 
people. 

4. The best plan that now seems practicable is to adopt 
standards, and especially a minimum standard, and to devise 
means on every charge, by collectors or otherwise, for reach- 
ing every member. If it is deemed wise to take all togeth- 
er, let them be divided by scale, except where contributors 
direct otherwise, and let them be paid in periodically— 
monthly or quarterly—and let the occasion be celebrated by 
a public and special meeting, devoted to these interests; and 
then let each preacher answer the question at Conference, 
as now concerning missions, “ low much has been raised /” 
and “ How many of the members are contributors up to the 
standard ¢” 
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IV. Nearly all of our people—and who shall say how many 
of our preachers ’—have almost every thing to learn about 
these benevolences as a means of grace ; and yet this is their 
most important function in the Church. Immeasurable as is 
their power for good to the receiver, when rightly worked 
they are more blessed to the giver. 





Art. V. .—GEORGE BOURNE, THE PIONEER OF AMER- 
fCAN ANTISLAVERY. 


Sreverat ably written accounts of the rise, progress, and his- 
tory of the Antislavery conflict in America have been pub- 
lished, but for lack of data covering the earlier presentations 
of that form of Antislavery known as “abolition without 
compensation,” or “immediate abolition,” they have failed to 
account for its origin. They have not explained why there 
was so great a change from the spirit and method of the advo- 
cates of emancipation of the era following the Revolution. 
It is fully time, therefore, that the persistent advocate of the 
doctrine of “ immediate abolition without compensation,” the 
originator of the American Antislavery Society and conflict, 
should be duly noticed, more especially as it will relieve the 
Churches from the apprehension that the contest originated 
with opponents of Christianity. 

As it has been so long taken for granted that Mr. Garrison 
was the originator and prime leader of the Antislavery con- 
flict, I will, before giving a sketch of 


Tue Pioneer or “ ANTISLAVERY” IN AmeERIca, 
Staab ee \ 


present to the public the copy of a letter addressed to the writer 
by Mr. Garrison in 1858. It was written currente calamo, 
in answer to one addressed to him giving an account of the 
formation by the writer of the African Civilization Society, 
“to promote the Christian civilization of Africa,’ and “the 
cultivation of cotton there by free labor.” In this beautiful 
panegyric Mr, Garrison renders ample testimony to the friend 
and preceptor from whom he derived his doctrines, his enthu- 
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siasm, and who animated his courage for his life-long work 
of abolition : 
Boston, Noy. 18, 1858. 

My Dear Frienp—It gave me the greatest gratification to 
receive and read your letter of the 8th instant. It seemed next 
to receiving an epistle from your venerated father, whose mem- 
ory will ever be dear to me, and whose labors, sacrifices, and 
perils in the cause of the millions in our land who are “appointed 
to destruction” ought to be biographically chronicled and perpet- 
uated. I confess my early and large indebtedness to him for en- 
abling me to apprehend, with irresistible clearness, the inherent 
sinfulness of slavery under all circumstances, and its utter in- 
compatibility with the spirit and precepts of Christianity. I felt 
and was inspired by the magnetism of his lion-hearted soul, which 
knew nothing of fear, and trampled upon all compromises with op- 
pression, yet was full of womanly gentleness and susceptibility; 
and mightily did he aid the Antislavery cause in its earliest 
stages by his advocacy of the doctrine of immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation, his exposure of the hypocrisy of the Colo- 
nization Scheme,* and his reprobation of a “negro-hating, slave- 
holding religion.” He was both a “son of thunder,” and “a son 
of consolation.” Never has slavery had a more indomitable foe 
or freedom a truer friend. 

You inquire whether your father was not the author of the 
work entitled, “Slavery Illustrated in its Effects upon Woman,” 
published in this city, in 1837, by Isaac Knapp. He was, as 
every line of it bears witness. I wish it could be republished 
and a million copies of it be distributed broadcast. . . . I thank 
you for sending me a copy of the Constitution of the African 
Civilization Society, and the pamphlet by Benjamin Coates, which 
I have briefly noticed in the “ Liberator ” of this week. Iam not 
poate to state my views of this new movement at length, but 

heartily wish prosperity to every benevolent effort to increase 
the growth of free cotton, whether in Africa, India, or elsewhere, 
and thus to strike a heavy blow at slavery pecuniarily. I am in 
hopes, however, that we are nearer the jubilee than such a move- 


* Mr. Garrison’s phrase, “hypocrisy of the Colonization scheme,” would have 
been more accurate had he written “hypocrisy of some of the advocates of Coloni- 
zation ;” for while George Bourne had many conflicts with those Colonizationists 
who presented that scheme as a cure for slavery, his boundless love jor the 
cause of Christian missions permitted him to look upon the work of Christian 
civilization in Africa with great favor. Had the published objects of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society been identical with those of the colored men now en- 
listing in the work of the Christian civilization of Africa, he could have had no 
controversy with its advocates. When Mr. Garrison penned the foregoing letter® 
recommending that the “life, labor, and sacrifices” of George Bourne in behalf 
of the enslaved “should be biographically chronicled and perpetuated,” he did not 
know that his own life and labors would have been several times chronicled 
before even this brief sketch should be made public. 

Fourtu Series, Vor. XXXIV.—5 
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ment would seem to imply. Still, let every just instrumentality 
be used for the eternal ov erthrow of slavery. I will send a copy 
of the “ Liberator” to your society with pleasure. 
‘Yours to break ev ery yoke, 
Wx. Liuoyp Garrison, 
To Turopore Bourne. 

Mr. Garrison’s account of the effect produced upon him 
from the teachings of George Bourne is not only an eloquent 
eulogy, but a positive declaration of the source from which 
he derived the peculiar doctrine of “ abolition without com- 
pensation,” that distinguished the modern Abolitionists from 
the Emancipationists of the former period. It also explains 
why George Bourne is called the Pioneer of Antislavery. 
He was the early and persistent advocate of the doctrine that 
no recompense should be made to slave-holders. Almost all 
opponents of slavery who had preceded him had recognized 
the propriety of compensating the slave-owners when a ran- 
som was demanded. Mr. Bourne looked upon compensation 
as a compromise with oppression and sin, and labored with 
great energy to overthrow that as an error. Long before the 

varnest labors of Benjamin Lundy commenced in Western 
Virginia, George Bourne, as will be seen, had violently attacked 
the system in Central Virginia, by preaching, lee ‘turing, and 
publishing tracts and books written with great earnestness and 
vigor. In order of sequence, of the three pioneers whose 
thoughts and whose labors gave tone to the modern Abolition 
movement, we may thus arrange them: George Bourne, 1805- 
1845; Benjamin Lundy, 1815-1838; W liam Lloyd Garrison, 
1830-1865. To what extent Mr. Lundy may have been in- 
fluenced by the labors of Mr. Bourne in Virginia does not ap- 
pear, but he upheld the standard nobly until it was grasped 
by Mr. Garrison. The extensive acquirements, effective elo- 
quence, and fearless courage of the earliest of these three 
pioneers had much to do with his success in starting the 
movement ; yet without the conversion of Mr. Garrison to his 
views the doctrine of “immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation” would not have attained as speedily its growth and 
its influence upon national affairs. As appears from the lucid 
and discriminative articles on Mr. Garrison by Dr. Dorchester, 
Benjamin Lundy had also made ar impression upon him in 
favor of Antislavery principles; but, as we perceive from his 
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own testimony, he “felt and was inspired by the magnetism 
of that lion-hearted soul which knew nothing of fear,” and 
which had for years faced danger and death in behalf of the 
oppressed. 


Tis Ancestry AND Birrmpacr. 


Rev. George Bourne was born on the 13th day of June, 1780, 
at Westbury, Wiltshire, England. It was his signal privilege 
to be descended from an ancestral line embracing some of the 
names illustrious as martyrs and confessors in the first annals of 
the Reformation and the era succeeding, and to be early placed 
under decided religious influences and among favorable re- 
ligious associations. His father, Samuel Bourne, y was for thirty 
years a deacon of the Congregational Church at Westbury. 
His mother’s name was Mary Rogers, a lineal descendant of 
John Rogers, the Protomartyr in the reign of persecuting 
Queen Mary, and who was the gifted translator and editor 
of the Bible which he published under the nom de plume of 
“Thomas Mathews,” supplementing and completing the work 
of Tindale and Coverdale. As a coincidence showing how dif- 
ferent lines of early Reformation families united to give that 
remarkable development which fitted the pioneer for his work, 
it may be mentioned that his maternal grandmother was 
Mary Cotton, a descendant of Dr. Rowland Cotton, son of Rev. 
John Cotton, the first Puritan minister of Boston. On his 
father’s side he reckoned the martyr James Johnston, who 
suffered death at the Cross of Glasgow, in 1684, in defense of 
“the Covenant and work of Reformation,” at the time of the 
bloody Anglican persecution against the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land. Hees, then, were three face of succession from men who 
loved the truth mbre than honor, or rewards, or life itself. No 
wonder that he stemmed the tide of slave-holders’ opposition for 
seven years in Virginia without fear, and, sustained by Almighty 
power, denounced the Divine judgments upon the transgres- 
sors, which were so terribly fulfilled in the retributions of the 
late war. From his earliest years he manifested an aptitude for 
learning, and a strength of mind which gave ample promise of 
that power and force which enabled him to face all opposition 
and encounter all reproach in behalf of what he esteemed to 
be the truth of the Gospel. After pursuing academical studies, 
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in which he attained great proficiency, being foremost as a 
linguist and mathematician, he assisted his father in the man- 
agement of his business, (cloth manufacture ;) but not finding 
it congenial he entered upon a course of preparation for the 
ininistry of the Gospel, and studied at the seminary at Hom- 
erton, London. Being a stanch Nonconformist, and inclined 
in favor of a republican form of government, he wrote articles 
which attracted attention, even of the cabinet ministry of that 
day. He took part in the growing discussions regarding slavery 
and the slave-trade, along with the Wilberforces, Clarksons, 
Buxtons, and their compeers. 

In the year 1802 he paid a visit to the United: States to as- 
certain for himself the propriety of making this the field for 
ininisterial labors. Ile was so much gratified that he deter- 
mined to return and settle here, believing that in this favored 
land greater freedom of conscience ie liberty could be en- 
joyed than in England. At that time Dissenters were still 
compelled to use the clergy of the Chureh of England for cer- 
tain services which can now be performed by Dissenting min- 
isters. After his return to England, and determination to make 
the United States his home, he obtained the consent of a young 
lady of Bath, Somersetshire, to whom he was greatly attached, 
to cross the Atlantic with him and share his future lot. She 
was likeminded, an earnest, cheerful, devoted Christian, and 
possessed of the qualifications which are requisite in one who 
would share the minister’s lot. She had been led to conse- 
crate her life to Christ under the ministry of the Rev. Joseph 
Iiughes, and was privileged to belong to the congregation of 
the Rev. William Jay. She was one of the earliest teachers 
who engaged in Sabbath-school work in the city of Bath, and 
was also connected with families who were noted for their de- 
votion to the missionary work just then enkindling the Chris- 
tian Churches with renewed zeal for the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. The Olands, Chaters, and Thomases, known 
in Baptist annals, were among her kindred. They were mar- 
ried in St. James’ Church, in Bristol, September 6, 1804, and 
shortly after sailed for New York. While here in 1805 he 
met the notorious scoffer, Thomas Paine, at the house of a 
bookseller in Maiden Lane, in which interview he obtained 
from Paine the confession of his motives, and of his capacity 
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for writing his infamous attacks on Christianity, which was 
recently republished in the “Christian Advocate.” Mr. 
Bourne’s first settlement was at Baltimore, where also for some 
years he edited the Baltimore “ Daily Gazette.’ About the 
year 1809 he removed to New Glasgow, Va., and thence to 
Port Republic, Va. The first Presbyterian church built in 
that town was erected partly through his instrumentality and 
for his occupancy. He afterward removed to Harrisonburg, 
Rockingham County, Va., where he originated and became Sec- 
retary of the Religious Tract Society, and also performed regular 
ministerial duties. While in Rockingham County he came di- 
rectly in contact and conflict with the system of American slavery 
as practiced in its palmy days, and his whole soul revolted at the 
injustice and iniquities which he constantly witnessed. Believ- 
ing himself to be ordained to preach the truth, he failed not to 
denounce the evils of the system publicly and privately. He 
was not satisfied with denouncing the oppressors and the unjust 
judges of ancient Israel and Judah, but applied the divine 
oracles to the case of the oppressors in Virginia, and in Rock- 
ingham County, in the nineteenth century. This was a style 
of pungent application to which they were not accustomed, 
and it aroused bitter opposition in that vicinity. Some of the 
real Christians rallied round him, and quite a number were led 
to remove from Rockingham County and settle in the land of 
freedom in the new regions north of the Ohio River. But his 
steadfast opposition to the system of slavery was a constant 
offense to the slave-owners, who determined to get him away 
from Virginia; but he was equally determined to stay, and 
proclaim the truth. He was, of course, the object of persist- 
ent persecution from “fellows of the baser sort,” as well as 
from professed disciples of Christ. One instance, which oe. 
curred in January, 1812, shows the trials to which he and his 
wife were continually subject. While he was absent on a 
preaching tour to some other station, a number of the ruffians 
went to his house, took out most of his goods from the lower 
story, and destroyed them in the road; they would have de- 
molished all that was in the house, but were told that the lady 
was sick in the upper part, and some of them, with a little hu- 
manity, deterred the rest from going up-stairs to disturb her. 
Among many instances of his intrepidity in preaching against 
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slavery in the very seat of its power, is the following: Being 
requested by some of his people to preach on the sin of theft, 
particularly intended for the benefit of the slaves, who were 
guilty of all sorts of petty thefts, especially of poultry, he com- 
plied with the request. He preached a forcible sermon from 
the eighth commandment, giving the moral and social aspects 
of the sin in its various phases, not forgetting some wholesome 
advice to “servants against purloining.” After which, and in 
his peroration, especially addressed to masters, he said, “ But 
what do you think of the sin of kidnapping men and women 
(made in the image of God) from the coast of Africa, whose 
whole crime is their color, and stealing and selling them into 
slavery? What do you think of those who continue the rob- 
bery, and sell their children for slaves? If the theft of money, 
produce, poultry, and other values is so great a crime, what terri- 
ble turpitude and depravity does it not evince to sell the image 
of God, and keep men in bondage?” and more, to like effect. 
If a bombshell had suddenly exploded in the midst of that con- 
gregation, (as actually occurred in churches of Charleston years 
afterward,) it could not have produced greater alarm and con- 
sternation in that audience. When service was over the fierce 
looks and stern visages of the bulk of the hearers who crowded 
around him, and their angry remonstrances, showed that in- 
deed a spiritual thunderbolt had fallen upon them from that 
pulpit, and the lightning flashes gleaming upon them from the 
sacred page served to light up the moral darkness induced by 
slavery. 

Mr. Bourne was so determined on “carrying the war into 
Virginia,” and maintaining it, that he acquired the art of setting 
type, and printed his diatribes against American slavery right 
there. While at Harrisonburg, Va., about 1812, he wrote and 
published a book called “ The Book and Slavery Irreconcilable.” 
It abounded in that style of inveetive which secured the at- 
tention of, if it did not always convert, the slave-owners, and 
made them more anxious than ever to ostracise and banish him 
from Virginia. He was a Micaiah to them, constantly prophe- 
sying evil to the covetous slave-holders ; an Elijah, continually 
denouncing the judgments of Jehovah upon those who op- 
pressed the poor and needy, “ whose own shepherds pitied them 
not,” and “did not feed the flock of the slaughter.” In that 
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book he developed his theory of “immediate abolition without 
compensation,” and, while forcible in argument, it was also ter- 
rible in its denunciations. Its invectives are so keen and so 
pungent as to have formed the model for that style of denoune- 
ing the evils of slavery which became afterward so noted in 
the armory of Garrison, and his friend Wendell Phillips, and 
others. It was a continuous miracle that his enemies did not 
kill him. His life was in continual danger, so much so that 
his wife, the faithful sharer of his toils and sacrifices, lived for 
years in a state of dread that at any time he might be brought 
to her lifeless; but he was preserved to ring the alarm-bell at 
the North; to teach those who would train others “to shout the 
battle-ery of freedom.” 

Ife was compared to Luther, to John Knox, and to Elijah the 
Tishbite in his zeal against the worshipers of Baal. Lis de- 
nunciations of judgment upon the South and the nation, if 
they persevered in upholding slavery, were as severe as any of 
those of the ancient prophets, and read almost like inspired 
predictions, so literally and accurately have they been fulfilled 
in the terrible carnage and desolations which attended the tre- 
mendous conflict between the forces of slavery and freedom. 
His opponents among his ecclesiastical brethren of the Presby- 
terian Church determined to silence him, and drive him from 
the sacred soil of the “ Old Dominion.” They followed him 
with ecclesiastical persecution; the Presbytery of Lexington, 
Va., suspended him, and presented him to the General Assem- 
bly as a setter forth of strange and unacceptable doctrines, of- 
fensive to the Churches of that region. Not heeding their 
“godly admonition,” nor paying regard to their suspension, 
he with greater vigor and boldness denounced the iniquities 
which he beheld around him. He used his knowledge of the 
art of printing to publish and scatter his animadversions and 
denunciations against slavery, and gave himself and his adver- 
saries no rest. Like the apostle, he asked those modern “rulers, 
elders, and scribes,” “ Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye; for I cannot 
but speak the things which I have seen and heard.” Jn obe- 
dience, however, to the rules of the Presbytery, he appeared 
in due form before the General Assembly. There his presence 
and his arguments forced the question of slavery upon the rep- 
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resentatives of the Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, of Pittsburg, described the scene presented at one of his 
encounters with the magnates of that venerable judicature as 
one of exceeding interest. It took place in the city of Phila 
delphia. Dr. Campbell stated that he could only compare it 
to the appearaneé of Martin Luther before the Diet of Worms. 
On the side of the modern reformer, burning with zeal for the 
purification of the Church from the pollutions of slavery, were 
a few sympathizing friends; on the other were almost all the 
dignitaries of the Presbyterian Church, South and North; the 
occupants of the places of trust and power, clerical and lay, de- 
termined to silence this Antislavery advocate who would turn 
the Church and nation right side up. The scene was, indeed, 
one of transcendent interest, for there, in the consciousness of 
truth and right, and with the keen argument, wit, invective, 
and eloquence which distinguished him, the intrepid advo- 
eate of freedom proclaimed the truth as he held it, show- 
ing the modern Israel their sin in harboring slavery within 
the bosom of the Church. He drew from the armory of the 
Scriptures “the smooth stones from the brook,” and with the 
sling of his transcendent logical and argumentative power he 
smote the Goliath of modern slavery some powerful blows. He 
so far convinced the Assembly by his able vindication of his 
course, that he was relieved from the ecclesiastical censures, 
and the suspension was removed. But as he still continued to 
preach against the system, he was again presented before the 
bar of the General Assembly, and again the vexed question 
was brought to the notice of the entire Churca. For four sue- 
cessive sessions of the General Assembly, 1815, 1816, 1817, 
1818, he compelled their attention, and as the result of these 
debates the resolutions known as the “ Resolutions concern- 
ing Slavery of 1818” were passed. Meantime he had been 
compelled to quit Virginia, whence he removed to German- 
town, near Philadelphia. The Minutes of the Presbyterian 
Church of those years present the case, of course, as favor- 
ably as they could for the slave-holding prosecutors of George 
Bourne, who by Jesuitical cunning endeavored to turn aside 
the force of his denunciation. The terrible results of the en- 
deavor of that Church to compromise between the truths of 
the Gospel and the evils of slavery demonstrate the necessity 
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for promptness in resisting the beginnings of evil policy in the 
Churches. 

After a few years’ service in Germantown he was ealled to 
preside over the Academy at Sing Sing, Mount Pleasant, West- 
chester County, N. Y., and also to take pastoral charge over 
the Presbyterian Church there. In 1823, while at Mount 
Pleasant, he published a work called, “ Lectures on the Prog- 
ress and Perfection of the Church of Christ.” In this book 
he concentrated the history of the Church, and in a very lucid 
manner portrayed its passage into the ‘ Wilderness:” the 
heresies, persecutions, wickedness, and worldliness of the Anti- 
Church and Antichrist, which persecuted the true Church ; 
unfolding also its gradual emergence out of the Wilderness, 
and with prophetic eye bringing to view the coming glory of 
the millennial kingdom. 

About the year 1824 he was called from Mount Pleasant to 
take charge of the Congregational Church just commenced at 
Quebec, Canada, of which he was the first pastor. Here he 
beheld in full array “the Woman sitting upon the scarlet- 
colored Beast, and arrayed in purple and scarlet color, and 
decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls.” In Quebee, 
at the time, Romanism was dominant, the Romish hierarchy 
had complete control over the entire province, and Mr. Bourne 
was now placed where he could observe with his penetrating 
eye the actual workings of a system to which he had given 
much attention and study. He now witnessed the evils of the 
system when it exercised unlimited power over its votaries. 
The slight check upon it from the nominal control of the 

sritish Government did not extend to social life, and Roman- 
ism had full sway. At that time, whenever the processions of 
the “ Féte Dieu,” “Corpus Christi,” or other festivals of the 
Papacy, passed by, every one was compelled to kneel, or take 
his hat off, before the “Host” and the hierarchs accompa- 
nying. The few Protestants who then resided at Quebec 
chafed under the yoke, but George Bourne set them an ex- 
ample which animated their courage to resist compliance with 
the custom of “bowing down to idols.” He passed, whenever 
necessary, with no recognition, made no obeisance, and yielded 
no homage to Rome’s mandates. The priests and hierarchs 
were angry and alarmed when they saw that his example was 
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followed by the Protestants, and that, in so far, their prestige 
was being injured ; but he cared for neither their frowns nor 
their threats. On the contrary, he began preaching against the 
errors of Rome with all the intrepidity which had marked his 
course in Virginia against slavery. Very soon he originated, 
and became Secretary of, the Quebec Bible Society, auxiliary 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. He was also inter- 
ested in the formation of the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec. He devoted much of his time to the study of 
tomanism from its authorized books, and from the practical 
exhibition of its results, as witnessed at that time in Quebec 
and in Canada generally. A good story is told of the manner 
in which he foiled a Romish priest and made him afraid to 
destroy Protestant Bibles. Mr. Bourne would loan copies of 
the Scriptures to any Roman Catholic who could be induced to 
read them. On one occasion a priest discovered a Romanist 
reading the Bible, and, demanding it from him, he carried it 
away to his own house so that the man “should not be injured 
by reading a heretic’s Bible.” The Romanist soon informed 
Mr. Bourne what had occurred ; he at once put on his hat, and, 
taking his walking stick in hand, he proceeded to the priest’s 
house, asked for him, and demanded the book. The priest at 
first refused, alleging that he had a right to take any heretical 
book away from his parishioners. But Mr. Bourne was too 
sharp for him; he told the priest that the book was the prop- 
erty of the Bible Society, and that if he did not return it to 
him before twelve o’clock next day he would have him arrested 
on the charge of robbery. The priest returned the book be- 
fore that hour, and did not have the pleasure of making an 
auto-da-fé with it. 

It required great courage to compel the priest to return the 
book, as the bigotry and hatred of heretics belonging to that 
sect was rampant at that time in Quebec, and his life was there 
at all seasons in danger in consequence of his fearless attacks 
upon the Papacy. He maintained the conflict, however, with 
great vigor, and became not only the champion of Protestant 
Christianity, but the emancipator of Protestants from the sub- 
serviency which had induced them to wink at compliance with 
Romish exactions. While other champions have arisen who 
have done valiantly for the Church of Christ against Rome, to 
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him belongs the credit of taking the early lead in the conflict 
against the Papacy in the Uniced States. Having thoroughly 
investigated the system in Canada, he beheld with alarm the 
prospect of its growth in the United States, from the European 
immigration which commenced to increase in volume about 
the year 1828. He perceived that American Protestants knew 
but little of the dangers to be apprehended, and that few of 
the ministers knew much about the Papacy from actual expe- 
rience of its power. He determined to return to New York 
and make it his special duty to withstand the inroads of Ro- 
manism, and arouse the attention of American Christians to 
the true character and design of the Papacy, and to the dan- 
gers which would environ the Republic should Popism gain 
ascendency. Withthis design he removed to New York in Oc- 
tober, 1829, and on the first day of January, 1830, he commenced 
the publication of the “ Protestant,” the first journal published 
in America devoted to the Antipapal controversy. Its pro- 
spectus was commended by scores of the leading ministers of 
the various branches of the Church. 

His trumpet blasts awoke the sleeping genius of Protestant- 
ism, and although many thought that his solicitude for the 
safety of the Republic, and of the Churches, was greater 
than necessary, and that his style of attack lacked in the swav- 
ater in modo, yet none questioned his great ability to conduct 
the controversy which he originated against Romanism. Sub- 
sequent events have shown the guiding hand of Divine Wis- 
dom in sending him to Canada to acquire that insight into the 
Papal system which fitted him afterward to arouse the Chris- 
tian Churches to the conflict against its errors. When he 
raised the standard of Protestantism, in 1830, in New York, 
there was no “ Protestant Society,” no “Christian Alliance ” or 
“Christian Union,” to stand behind and encourage him. As 
with his work against slavery in Virginia, he had to commence 
single-handed, unsupported by any association. Llaving for 
years confronted the devotees of Rome in one of its chief 
strongholds, and waged bitter contest against them, and possess- 
ing an exhaustive knowledge of the rise, progress, and continued 
apostasies of the “ Antichrist,” the pseudo-Church “which 
persecuted the saints,” he was not particular in his choice of 
epithets wherewith to characterize its hierarchs, its priest- 
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hood, and its false doctrines. Being profoundly versed in 
seriptu ral and prophetic lore, the strong terms and trenchant 
language used by the apostles concerning the predicted apos- 
tasy seemed to come first to his hand and tongue. Hence his 
writings abound with the epithets of the Apostles John, Paul, 
and Peter, concerning the “Man of Sin;” “Son of Perdi- 
tion;” “Babylon the Great;” “the Scarlet Beast ;” “ the 
great Harlot ;” “ deceivers ;” “false teachers ;” “ lying won- 
ders ;” “strong delusions,” ete. He used the words Babylon 
and Babylonians interchangeably for Rome and Romanists. 
As he did not believe Romish baptism to be valid ; Romish 
priests to be ordained ministers of the Gospel; the Romish 
mass a Divine ordinance; or Mariolatry and Papacy to be true 
Christianity, he conformed his language to his belief. The 
Romish house of worship to him was a “ mass-house ;” priests, 
“ mass-mummers;” and convents and monasteries, “ cages of 
unclean and hateful birds.” 

This style of language, so common among the Reformers, and 
among the sturdy Covenanters and the Lrish Protestants of that 
day, while it served to stir up Protestants, did little toward 
the conversion of Romanists, who, being unaccustomed to the 
scriptural language of the apostles, supposed that they were the 
objects of a tirade of abuse, and, shutting their ears, failed to 
understand the force of his arguments and demonstrations 
drawn from Scripture, history, and reason. He frequently met 
the fierce opposition of men influenced by prejudice and pas- 
sion, who could not bear in patience his exposition of the doc- 
trinal errors and “ pernicious ways” of their priestly leaders ; 
but he braved all the storms which he raised, and accomplished 
his purpose of arousing Protestant Christians against the in- 
sidious designs of the Jesuits and other emissaries of Rome in 
the United States. He had the satisfaction of being at last 
supported by a goodly array of the ministry and the wise- 
hearted among the laity who influenced public opinion. He 
was the originator of the “Protestant Reformation Society,” 
which led to other associations, the Christian Alliance being 
one of them; these after a time united, and were merged 
into the “ American and Foreign Christian Union,” a society 
which for many years maintained a good conflict against the 
Papacy. 
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He continued the publication of the “ Protestant” for three 
years, and a constant controversy against the hierarchy of 
Rome; preaching and lecturing incessantly against Romanism, 
and pointing out the political dangers which have been so 
lamentably verified since the control of the Tammany [all or- 
ganization passed into the hands of the hierarchy, by the 
connivance of ambitious and designing political demagogues. 
Dr. W. C. Brownlee became his principal coadjutor, and the 
“ Protestant Vindicator” succeeded to the “ Protestant,” which 
maintained the controversy for some years longer. But he 
did not forget his ancient foe, slavery; he was equally devoted 
to the destruction of that iniquitous system, and as a result of 
his labors, coupled with those of Mr. Garrison, who had estab- 
lished the “ Liberator” in Boston, in 1831, the “ American 
Antislavery Society” was formed. Thereafter his attention was 
divided between the two foes of the Republic and of a pure 
Christianity. He traversed the Eastern and Middle States ex- 
tensively, lecturing and preaching against either of them or 
both, as seemed necessary. It was said of him and of his asso- 
ciates, as of the apostles at Thessalonica, “ Here come those who 
turn the world upside down.” Besides his constant labor of 
editing, preaching, and lecturing, he wrote miscellaneous arti- 
cles chiefly against the “twinsystems of error,” and several 
books intended to arouse the sympathies of the North against 
slavery. 

Under the title of “ Picture of Slavery in the United States,” 
he published his former work, originally printed in Virginia, 
“The Book and Slavery Irreconcilable,” adding largely to it 
from his personal recollections of the system and its evils, and 
illustrated with pictures of scenes that had occurred under his 
notice there. He also published “Slavery Illustrated in its 
Effects upon Woman,” depicting the terrible social evils result- 
ing from the complex features of Southern society, and thie 
laws regulating slavery. These publications drew upon him a 
storm of censure and abuse from the South, and denunciations 
from the proslavery press and ministry of the day, but opened 
the eyes of the lovers of freedom, and nerved them to greater 
boldness. These books contain the system of “abolition with- 
out compensation” which became the shibboleth of the Garri- 


son wing of Abolitionists. 
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PicrurE or SLAVERY. 






To those who have not seen the volume it may be well to 
present a few extracts from Bourne’s “ Picture of Slavery in 
the United States,” the first portion of which embodied much 
of the text of the book published by him in Harrisonburg, Va., 
about the year 1812. In one of the paragraphs of the intro- 
ductory chapter the following appears : 







Will subsequent ages credit so monstrous a statement—that 
preachers of the Gospel eighteen hundred years after angels had 
sung “On earth peace, good-will to men!” were proverbially 
devoted participants in all the enormities and iniquity of man- 
stealing ?—P. 9. 

That any person should have effrontery sufficient to commence 
and persist in an infernal trade with the bodies and souls of men, 
where the illumination of the Gospel determines our duties, re- 
sponsibility, and destiny, is proof, more than ample, of the innate 
tendency of the human race to every moral obliquity. What 
apology shall be patiently heard at the present era for uphold- 
ing a traftic which necessarily includes every species of iniquity, 
and which is the offspring of an unhallowed avarice that conducts 
to hell ?—P. 9. 

The conduct of religious professors and rulers loudly demands 
the severest castigation.—P. 10. 

Slavery originated in avarice, indolence, treachery, evil con- 
cupiscence, and barbarity ; and its constant fruits have been rob- 

. bery, disease, FAITHLESSNEsS, profligacy of every species, and 
murder, Crimes of every degree, and blood-stained with all hues 
of atrocity and cruelty, have incessantly marked its course, until, 
after three hundred years of infernal desolations, the long-suffer- 
ing of God and the patience of man are almost exhausted.— 
P. 81. 

























EFFrEects OF SLAVERY ON THE SLAVE-HOLDERS. 





1. The first effect of slavery. It inflames them with haughty 
self-conceit. 

2. A marble-hearted insensibility.—P. 86. 

3. They become sensual, and lose that instinctive pudicity 
which God, for the wisest and holiest purposes, has implanted in 
‘he hearts of mankind.—P. 87. 

4, Slave-holders are always irascible and turbulent.—P. 98. 

5. It destroys every correct view of equity, and fills the prac- 
titioner of the system with all injustice and knavery.—P, 104. 

6. It renders men violent in cruelty.—P. 122. 
> It is the prolific source of all infidelity and irreligion.— 

. 131, 
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The illustrations used in connection with the foregoing prop- 
ositions were so startling as to arouse that intense aversion to 
slavery at the North that marked the controversy. In his 
prelude to this portion of his book he says: 


Time and labor are too precious to be wasted in boyish fencing 
with a blunt lash, and shooting, children-like, with pop-guns. 


Tur Present Contest 18 A WAR FOR THE EXTERMINATION OF 
SLAVERY ! 


The period has arrived when slavery must be entirely abol- 
ished. To tolerate its abominations for an hour extends a pesti- 
lence through the Union, adds fuel to the voleano which is ready 
to burst forth with all its devastating fury upon the Republic, 
increases a mass of moral corruption which now is mortifying in 
the body politic, and with the most open, provoking effrontery 
calls for the vengeance of Heaven, and the retributive curse of 
God upon our guilty country. What citizen with a sane mind 
can possibly suppose that the righteous Arbiter of Providence 
will much longer permit a horde of oppressors, haughty, pre- 
sumptuous, “past feeling, without natural affection, implacable, 
unmerciful,” profligate, unrighteous, turbulent, persecutors, cruel, 
impious in principle and filled with all practical ungodliness, 
to doom two millions of our fellow-immortals, American citizens, 
to every contrivance of misery and vice here, (and to hell here- 
after,) only to gratify their atrocious hardheartedness and lusts, 
and to glut their insatiate thirst for despotism and blood ? 

The only effectual and Christian method to remove the danger 
and curse of kidnapping, with all its ferocity, anguish, and crimes, 
is evident : instantly, universally, and altogether, to proclaim lib- 
erty to the captives, to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, to break every yoke, and to let the oppressed 
go free.—P. 136. 


It was from these and other like statements in regard to slav- 
ery and the slave-holders, that the early abolitionists drew their 
“inspiration ” in their attacks upon that system. Accepting 
these views and principles, Mr. Garrison received and held 
aloft the abolition standard on which these legends were in- 
scribed: “ Abolition without compensation ;” “No compro- 
mises with slave-holders ;” “ No communion with men-steal- 
ers ;” “The contest is a war for the extermination of slavery.” 

The results of their efforts have become historical, terminat- 
ing only after the moral warfare became first political, then 
sectional, and finally an armed strife involving the loss of over 
a million of lives, five thousand millions of dollars, and a legacy 
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of two thousand millions of war debt, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of widows and orphans. Had the energies of the three 
Pioneers been devoted to the work of insuring the passage of 
laws securing to the slave-owners one thousand millions of dol- 
lars in bonds, payable from proceeds of revenues and lands, it 
is possible that the terrible price paid for the freedom of the 
slaves might have been saved. But “what might have been” 
cannot be known until the last scene in the grand displays of 
divine Omnipotence shall have been enacted, the great books 
of God’s Omniscience shall be opened, and the universe shall 
resound with glad hosannas and hallelujahs to Him “who 
doeth all things well.” 

As a corroboration of the fact that the opposition to slavery 
sprang from within the pale of the Churches, and not merely 
from the benevolent impulses of humanitarians, the following 
extracts will be timely. Atthe close of the “ Picture of Slav- 
ery” is an article entitled | 


ManstTEALinG AND SLAVERY DENovNCED BY THE PRESBYTERIAN 
AND Mernopist CrurcHEs. 


At a meeting of delegates to form a National Antislavery 
Society, convened at Philadelphia, December 4, 1833, it was 

Resolved, That George Bourne, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
Charles W. Dennison, be a committee to prepare a synopsis of 
Wesley’s Thoughts on Slavery, and of the Antislavery items in 
the note formerly existing in the Catechism of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States; and of such other similar testi- 
mony as they can obtain, to be addressed to Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and all professed Christians in this country, and pub- 
lished under the sanction of this convention. 

In conformity with that appointment the committee selected 
from the records of the Presbyterian Church every article of gen- 
eral interest which adverts to this momentous subject. This 
they published under the title of “ Presbyterianism and Slavery.” 
They also published, under the title of “ Methodism and Slavery,” 
all that is admitted as obligatory in the Methodist Discipline, 
with every thing material in the tract of John Wesley respecting 
slavery. 

These, with other valuable articles, appeared as an Appendix 
to the “ Picture of Slavery,” and afford important aid to those 
who seek for information upon those topics. 

Many of the old citizens of New York remember the bitter- 
ness of the contest, the stormy meetings, the continual uproar, 
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and the frequent mobs and riots which the Antislavery con- 
troversy occasioned in New York as well as in numerous other 
localities. Some have thought that, if the doctrine of “com- 
pensated em’ncipation” had been presented instead of A bolli- 
tion, the result would have been achieved without the terrible 
expenditure of life and treasure which eventuated. Others 
believe that no moral suasion or offered compensation could 
have removed the curse of slavery, and that it is useless in 
this case to speculate on “ what might have been”—we know 
what was, and what has been—and that perhaps Divine Justice 
required the awful retribution of blood for blood. In this 
view it would seem that this eminent servant of God was 
conscious of a mission, that he could not avoid the duty al- 
lotted to him, and that his courage, fidelity, and intrepidity 
were bestowed upon him to enable him to discharge the task. 
A striking instance of his courage was admiringly related by 
the late Thomas Downing and by Dr. Henry Highland Gar- 
net, as occurring during the Antislavery riots in New York 
about the year 1834. 

An Antislavery meeting was held at Broadway Hall, in 
Broadway above Howard Street, next to the famous Tattersalls. 
That large, quaint building stood gable end to the street, and its 
sloping roof descended just below the side windows of the hall 
of meeting. Among other noted speakers Mr. Garrison was 
present; while the exercises were progressing, an onslaught 
was made upon the meeting by the “plug-uglies,” “ butt- 
enders,” “subterraneans,” and other ruffians, sworn to exter- 
minate the Abolition fanatics. Armed with sticks and clubs, 
and with a furious noise, they rushed upon the terrified audi- 
ence, aiming particularly, however, at the rostrum and the 
speakers. Mr. Garrison was safely got away through one of 
the side windows. George Bourne stood forth to receive the 
“Tammany Braves,” and placing his cane before him with 
hands extended he said, “Stand back, ye villains! what do you 
want here? Stand back. I say!” The leaders and the ad- 
vancing band stood still for a moment in astonishment and 
mute admiration of the courage of the burly looking “ dom- 
inie,” whose splendid physique and fearless eye showed them 
an undaunted foe. At last one of them swung his hat, and cried 
out “ Three cheers for the dominie!” which they gave with a 

Fourts Series, Vor. XX XIV.—6 
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will, and, leaving him unmolested, they chased out the remain- 
der of the audience, who were glad to escape without personal 
violence. Garrison, the special object of their venom, escaped 
unharmed. The Pioneer of Antislavery and “ Antipopery ” 
had so frequently faced excited crowds and angry mobs as to 
be quite prepared for such demonstrations. But the limits of 
this sketch permit only a glance at his persistent labors in his 
busy ministerial life of over forty years, during which he orig- 
inated and took large share in the arduous work of the great 
controversies mentioned, in their preliminary stages. Shortly 
after his return to New York from Canada, he united with the 
Reformed (Dutch) classis of New York, of which he con- 
tinued a member until his death. His first pastoral charge in 
New York was in Provost-street, (now Franklin,) afterward at 
Houston and Forsyth Streets, and subsequently at West Farms, 
but most of his time was devoted to the controversy against 
Popism and slavery. 

In addition to his labors of preaching, lecturing, and jour- . 
neying in forming Antislavery and Reformation societies, he 
edited and had republished many of the controversial works of 
the sixteenth and following centuries. Among others Fulke’s 
“Confutation of the Rhemish Testament Notes, and the Rhem- 
ish Testament ;” Baxter’s “Key for Catholics, or Jesuit Jug- 
gling;” Scipio De Ricci’s “ Female Convents;” “ Secreta 
Monita,” of the Jesuits; “Taxatio Papalis;” “History of 
the Waldenses ;” “ Middleton’s Letters from Rome;” “Lu- 
ther, on the Galatians ;” “Davenant on Colossians ;” Bower’s 
“ History of the Popes,” ete. 

Mr. Bourne was one of the most indefatigable students and 
workers of his day. He was scarcely ever without pen and 
paper, or book, in hand, even at his meals. In addition to the 
constant demand upon him for matter for his paper, he was 
incessantly preparing articles for magazines, editing and in- 
dexing books; reading, revising, and preparing books for the 
press, for the Harpers, the Appletons, and other publishers. 
To avoid “rusting out” he was also engaged lecturing and 
preaching, Sabbaths and week-days. Very few men sur- 
passed him in the variety and extent of his literary acquire- 
ments. To great mathematical knowledge he added large at- 
tainments in philological lore, and as a linguist he ranked high. 
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His proficiency in the Hebrew language was shown in his prep- 
aration of the English-Hebrew portion of Roy’s Hebrew Lex- 
icon. His memory was exceedingly retentive, and was stored 
with treasures culled from the richest sources. It was said of 
him that he was a living concordance, gazetteer, Bible dic- 
tionary, ete. His general style of preaching was extempore 
and incisive. He was a fluent speaker, forcible, convincing, 
eloquent, and at times terrible in his denunciations of the giant 
evils and iniquities of this era. Multitudes thronged to hear 
him wherever he was announced to speak upon these topies. 
Rey. Dr. W. C. Brownlee was wont to say, “ There were two 
men to whose preaching he always listened with delight—Rev. 
Dr. Alexander and George Bourne.” Among the books of 
which he was the author are the following, in addition to those 
referred to: “ Picture of Quebec,” “Old Friends,” “The Re- 
formers,” “Lorette, the History of a Canadian Nun;” also, his 
masterly analysis of the history, doctrines, and practices of the 
Church of Rome, published under the title of “American Text- 
Book of Popery,” and “Tllustrations of Popery.” This was pro- 
nounced by Rey. Dr. Dowling, compiler of the “ Pictorial Histo- 
ry of Romanism,” the best compendium on Popism, especially 
for ministers and students, that has ever appeared. It was the 
result of forty years of study and thorough acquaintance with 
every phase of the controversy. It is the concentrated informa- 
tion derived from over seven hundred volumes of writings of 
the most noted doctors, bishops, deans, cardinals, saints, and 
popes of the Romish Antichurch, and of the Greek, Orierttal, 
and English Churches, and of the “ Fathers” and historians of 
the first four centuries. It is a picture of Romanism drawn 
from its own records, chapter and verse being given for every 
quotation. It contains also a chronological table of the date of 
every corruption and innovation upon the apostolic simplicity 
and primitive usages of the Churches of Christ. The argu- 
ment from history which he has thus presented is a very strong 
one against the pretensions of the Papal hierarchy to be “the 
Church of Christ founded by the Apostle Peter.” He has 
therein demonstrated it to be the mystical Babylon, begun in 
apostasy from the faith, amplified by succeeding teachers of 
errors during centuries of increasing corruption, and fully dis- 
played as the Antichrist by the Council of Trent. 
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Mr. Bourne possessed a cheerful disposition, and the fruits 
of pure and active religion were manifested in his daily walk 
and conversation. His faith was ardent; no doubts of the 
sovereignty of God or of the final accomplishment of his de- 
signs ever entered into his mind. His discriminating eye be- 
held in the events of the passing period the glimmering of the 
dawn which precedes the rising of the millennial day. He rec- 
ognized the approach of the Sun of Righteousness who will 
dispel the moral darkness of pagan and papal superstitions, and 
believed that the predictions of the Divine oracles in regard to 
the “ Mystery of Iniquity” are in process of fulfillment; and 
in the expositions of those prophecies he constantly delighted. 
Religion was the medium through which he viewed all sublu- 
nary things, and to which all his labors were made subservient. 
His love of the truth was so strong, and his zeal in its defense 
so great, that sometimes he appeared to transcend the limits of 
gentleness in his controversial writings. This was partly the 
result of an ardent temperament, and partly because of his own 
keen perception of the truth ; owing to this he did not so well 
realize the position of some of those in mental darkness, who, 
from wrong education, powerful discipline, evil habits, innate 
proclivities, and selfish bias, were impervious to the light, and 
yet might be better approached by gentle arguments than by 
open denunciation. Some have supposed that, at times, more of 
the swaviter m modo, combined with his fortiter in re, would 
have rendered his labors still more extensively useful in the con- 
version of the devotees of Rome and of slavery; but no one 
doubted his whole-souled devotedness and sincerity in his life- 
work of the destruction of those evil systems. With regard to 
other matters, and in the social relations of life, Mr. Bourne 
manifested cheerfulness, kindly interest, and sympathy toward 
all. In personal appearance he was agreeable and prepossess- 
ing; of a vigorous frame and robust constitution; affable in 
manner, ready in conversation, and beloved by those who knew 
him best. Ile seemed to be in most respects eminently quali- 
fied to be the leader in developing one of those momentous 
changes in society which mark the onward progress of the race. 

In all the great movements in human affairs and events 
which have changed the current of history, or of reforms 
which have turned human activities into new channels, one in. 
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dividual has been usually selected or permitted by Divine Prov- 
idence to “ blow the trumpet,” to “sound the alarm,” and mar- 
shal the forces to the conflict. The cause and the individual 
at the outset are almost identical, and the “trumpeter,” usually 
also the standard-bearer, has frequently had to advance to 
moral battle-fields almost alone, depending upon the aid of an 
Almighty arm, (invisible to others.) While thus beginning to 
attack the strongholds of error, responsive minds and sympa- 
thetic hearts gather round the messenger; the cause is ex- 
tended by agitation and strengthened by accessions, until, after 
much conflict, often “vi e¢ armis,” the victory is accomplished. 

It was thus with the originator of the “ Antislavery con- 
flict.” Believing that all other preceding modes and plans of 
opposing slavery were futile and incompetent for the mighty 
task, he felt called upon to institute a new form—that of 


ImepIATE AND UnconprrionaL EMANCIPATION. 


He looked upon slavery not merely as an evil, but as a sm, 
and consequently his message was “to stop sinning!” “For 
that there is no excuse or allowance.” Other plans had re- 
garded slavery as an evil to be mitigated or removed by pliant 
means and remedial measures; hi¢ method viewed slave-hold- 
ing as the giant sin of the country, to be destroyed root and 
branch without remedy. With that view of the subject he 
entered into the moral conflict, with nothing but the sling of 
argument, and the smooth stones of God’s word, at a time when 
the leaders of the American “ Israel” were either quiescent or 
terrified by the “giant” of slavery. The testimony of John 
Wesley against slavery as “the sum of all villainies” was 
already hateful to Southern Methodists, and Northern Meth- 
odists were learning to whisper the adage with bated breath, 
for fear of offending “their Southern brethren,” and the testi- 
mony of the Book of Discipline against the system was practi- 
cally ignored. George Bourne arraigned not only the Presby- 
terian Churches for their complicity with the system, but nota- 
bly the Southern Methodist and Baptist Churches as well. By 
his “ Picture of Slavery,” and by his labors among the Meth- 
odist Churches, North, he aroused many of the Northern 
preachers to that enthusiasm for liberty which culminated in 
the division of the M. E. Church. 
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The Southern Churches regarded George Bourne as an 
“agitator,” a “firebrand,” a “disturber of their peace,” and 
the Northern proslavery ministers and presses opposed and 
calumniated him with much vigor. Religious newspapers, 
which then bespattered him with reproaches and ridicule, have, 
since the edict of Emancipation, been loud in praise of those 
who carried out his plans and methods. Some have had the 
candor to admit that his estimate of slavery and his prescience 
far excelled their own. 

The limits of this sketch will permit no further extended no- 
tice of his busy life. Toward its close he gave his principal at- 
tention to the contest against the papal hierarchy, leaving that 
against slavery to the abolitionists under Mr. Garrison, and 
the antislavery men under their various names and leaders. 
He was for some years acting editor of the “ Christian Intelli- 
gencer,” the organ of the Reformed Dutch Church, in whose 
office, then situated in Fulton-street, the present site of the 
Fulton-street Union Prayer-Meeting, he received the heavenly 
message to “come up higher.” On the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 20, 1845, while seated in his usual! place reading his letters, 
he was seized with an attack resembling apoplexy. Physicians 
were sent for, but in less than forty minutes, and before their 
arrival, he had calmly breathed his life away. The attack was 
-pronounced one of heart disease. So far as mortal judgment 
can decide, he was ready for the glorious change, and “ made 
meet to be partaker of the inheritance of the saints in light,” 
having long enjoyed “the peace of God, which passeth under- 
standing,” j through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus end- 
ed, in the sixty- -sixth year of his age, the life of the intrepid 
pioneer of antislavery. The funeral services were held in the 
Middle Dutch Church, corner of Lafayette Place and Fourth- 
street, on the Sabbath following, the 23d of November. Rev. 
Thomas De Witt, in the course of his remarks, said of him, 
that, like as was said of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, 
“There lies one who never feared the face of man.” To use 
the language of another, who ardently loved him—Lewis 
Tappan: 

Thus has fallen an intrepid advocate of human rights, with his 


harness on, in a vigorous old age, after a life of singular health, 
activity, and usefulness. His death is a severe loss t to the Anti- 
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slavery cause, the cause of Protestant Christianity, and the Re- 
public of Letters. Throughout his whole life he was an example 
of laborious efforts for the intellectual, moral, and physical good 
of his race. He was the vindicator of oppressed humanity, and 
labored incessantly for the deliverance of men from political, ec- 
clesiastical, and physical bondage. He was as bold and uncom- 
promising as John Knox, and dealt hard blows, but not with an 
unamiable temper, upon the foes of truth, freedom, and Chris- 
tianity. He was a man of wit, keen in his invectives, and terrible 
in his rebukes. He was honest, sincere, frank, intrepid, self-de- 
nying, laborious, “fearing neither wicked men nor the devil.” 


This concise and eloquent analysis of his character and labors 
was from one of his coadjutors, who knew him long and inti- 
mately, and rendered him much aid in doing his life-work. 
His opponents, who received the hard blows which he dealt 
at the false systems which he attacked, perceived only the 
sterner side of his character, and supposed him to be severe 
and harsh in temper, but he was only so against systems and 
those who supported error knowingly ; to others he was affable, 
genial, and tender, always ready to sympathize and side with 
the oppressed of every nation. 

It would appear, as has been said, as if he were “conscious 
of a mission,” and could not rest while the American Churches 
tolerated slavery. Like the ancient prophet, applying the 
words to our American Israel, he could say, with burdened 
feeling : 

“ For Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, 
And for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 


Until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, 
And the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.” 





Art. VI—THE METHODIST ECUMENICAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


Now that the Methodist, Ecumenical Conference, which was 
held in City Road Chapel, London, September 7-20, 1881, has 
become an accomplished fact, and has entered into -history, it 
may be proper to inquire whether the results realized, and 
likely to be realized, justify the toil, time, and expenditure in- 
volved in the holding of such a Church Council. What were 
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the expectations of those who persistently urged forward the 
great movement, is matter of record. 

In the first address sent forth by the Committee of Corre- 
spondence appointed by the General Conference of 1876, the 
following considerations were presented in favor of a General 
Methodist Council : 


That such an Ecumenical Conference would be a great blessing 
to the Church and the world can hardly be questioned. It would 
tend to harmonize and unify the different Methodist organiza- 
tions, to break down caste and local prejudices, and to bind to- 
gether in closest fellowships a people essentially one in doctrine, 
spirit and purpose. It would lead to such adjustments of the 
missionary work as to prevent friction and waste. It could not 
but be extremely suggestive in regard to modes and agencies for 
the more successful performance of the Church’s work of evan- 
gelization. 

It would, doubtless, give a great impulse to the cause of Tem- 
perance and of Sabbath observance, to Sunday-schools, and to all 
the beneficent activities of the Church. The relation of Meth- 
odism, as a whole, to education, to civil government, to other 
Christian bodies, and to the world-wide mission work, would 
certainly come to be better understood. In a word, an increase 
of Christian intelligence, of conscious spiritual power, and of 
faith in the redemption of the race from the bondage and degra- 
dation of vice and immorality, would, without question, be 
realized. A more earnest consecration, an intenser glow of en- 
thusiasm, a more darirg purpose of evangelism, and, consequently, 
more powerful revivils and larger beneficences in every depart- 
ment of Christian endeavor, would mark the future progress of 
the Church. Such an Ecumenical Conference of Methodists 
would, moreover, attract the attention of scholars, thinkers, and 
reformers, and would lead to a discussion of the movement, and 
of the whole Methodist history, work, and mission, in every lead- 
ing newspaper and periodical in Christendom. Methodism has 
every thing to gain and nothing to lose by this discussion. 


The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, adopted a report favoring the proposed Conference, 
May 8, 1878, which contains the following words: 


The great achievements of Christianity have, however, always 
been the unseen, the “mighty working” of a kingdom which 
“ cometh without observation ;” and we should look for the great- 
est and most pervasive benefits of an Ecumenical Conference of 
Methodism in its effect upon the spirit, the experience, the hopes 
and zeal, of so great a people. The dying words of our father 
under God, “The best of all is, God is with us,” would have a 
new meaning to those assembled in such a Conference, and “ the 
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fruit’ of such a state of mind communicated to those who sent 
them “ would shake like Lebanon.” 


Other Methodist bodies expressed similar convictions, and 
there were individuals of prominence and influence in every 
part of the Methodist domain who were enthusiastically in fa- 
vor of the movement. But, on the other hand, “ some doubted,” 
a few “snuffed at it,” and many were indifferent. The time has 
now come to consider results. The first Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference is already a thing of the past. Something has been 
secured in the way of achievement. A great fact has been im- 
bedded in Methodist history, a fact which, in the judgment of 
many, marks an epoch in its marvelous career. We may, 
doubtless, as a world-wide body, represented in a constituent 
assembly, lift up our Ebenezer with pious assurance. and say, 
“Hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” 

That the Conference, in every particular, met the expecta- 
tions of the Church, or realized the ideas of the projectors, is 
not to be presumed. The work was new, the distances for cor- 
respondence and intercourse great, the modes of ecclesiastical 
procedure in the different Methodist bodies somewhat diverse, 
the convictions as to what might, or might not, properly be in- 
troduced into such an assembly wide apart, and the necessity 
for compromise and conciliation on all sides quite imperative. 
The leading men in the different. Methodist bodies in many 
eases did not know each other except by general reputation, 
and in some instances had been long alienated from each other. 
There had been separation, strife, hot blood, and the clash of 
arms; and to some extent the noise of the battle still sounded, 
and the wounds received were not wholly healed. The rules 
and regulations adopted for the government of the Conference 
were differently interpreted on opposite sides of the Atlantic, 
and needed careful re-adjustment after the sessions had com- 
menced.. The restrictions imposed were, perhaps, needlessly 
severe; but an excess of caution was to be preferred to even 
possible disturbance of harmony. With increased confidence 
will come larger liberty, and another Ecumenical Conference 
will assemble under quite different conditions. It was neces- 
sary that every Methodist body should be represented on the 
programme, and this prevented, in some instances, the best pos- 
sible selection of essayist or invited speaker. The denomina- 
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tional relation as well as the competency of the candidate had 
to be considered. But the intellectual loss was slight, and the 
fraternal gain immense. Some topics required ampler discus- 
sion, and should have been allowed extended time, but such 
an arrangement would have brought more prominently to the 
front the leading men of the larger Methodist bodies; for the 
range of selection is much wider in those bodies. It was 
proper that the black man should have his place as well as the 
white; the mission fields in common with the home Churches 
were entitled to consideration ; and not only ministers, but also 
laymen, had to be given am opportunity. It would have been 
better far for universal Methodism if Australia had been rep- 
resented on the programme of exercises and in the chair of the 
Conference, eve though some of the most eloquent voices 
of British Wesleyan Methodism had been silenced, and one 
less of her distinguished leaders had presided over this great 
Methodist convocation. In regard to the presidency of the 
Conference, it may be added, the committee of arrangements 
met with the same kind of embarrassment as in the selection 
of speakers. It was important that every great division of 
Methodism should be represented in the chair of the Con- 
ference. But the best men could not always be secured in 
this way, and a change of presidents every day involved some 
inconveniences. The Episcopal Churches could unquestion- 
ably have furnished the ablest presidents; but none of us 
would have been satisfied if the non-Episcopal bodies had not 
been represented in that high office. As it was, the British 
Wesleyan Conference, the Methodist New Connection, the 
Primitive Methodist, the United Methodist Free Churches, of 
Great Britain; and the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and the Methodist Protestant Church, in the United 
States; and the Methodist Church of Canada, had each its chosen 
representative in the chair of the Ecumenical Conference. 

That this Methodist Pan-Council, notwithstanding all these 
difficulties and embarrassments, was a success, has been a bless- 
ing to the Church, and will be productive of great good here- 
after, may be maintained from a number of considerations. 

1. It was something that such a Conference was assembled ; 
that every Methodist body, with no notable exception, was 
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represented ; that of the four hundred chosen delegates hardly 
a score were absent, and they only because of sudden Providen- 
tial hinderance ; that many laymen were included in the list of 
members and were interested participators in the proceedings ; 
and that the Conference, as a whole, was fairly representative 
of the business ability, the social position, the. beneficent activ- 
ities, the ripe culture, the earnest evangelism, the organized 
work, the brain, the heart, and the life of universal Method- 
ism. Such a body was entitled to respect, and it received it. 

2. There was genuine fraternity and growing fraternity from 
the beginning to the end. Men who parted in anger thirty 
years ago, and who had not spoken to each other since, met as 
brethren, shook hands in friendship, and wept and worshiped 
together, as they remembered how the Lord had brought again 
Zion. Delegates from the United States, Episcopal and non- 
Episcopal, from the North and from the South, passed days 
and weeks in each others’ society, in travel and in the Council, 
without ever a harsh word being spoken, without a feeling of 
unkindness, and without a question that they were all one in 
Christ Jesus. The different .Methodisms of the world came 
better to know and more highly to appreciate each other. 
Brotherly love was immensely increased. It was plainly seen 
that, with different polities, and working in various ways, the 
several Methodist organizations all cherished the same doe- 
trines and sought the same end. The members of the Confer- 
ence had a common religious experience, and whenever a vital 
truth of the spiritual life was touched the same thrill of love 
and sympathy stirred and united all hearts. Never before in 
the history of Methodism was the feeling of brotherhood 
among all branches of the family so tender and powerful as 
it is to-day. The members of the Council mingled freely to- 
gether, and who were Bishops, who ministers, and who lay- 
men, could not always be easily determined. The example of 
such a spirit of unity and fraternity is of inestimable value. 
It is an edifying spectacle to the Christian world. 

3. If any measure of the wicked spirit of caste remained in 
the Churches of Methodism, it must have been fatally struck 
down at this Ecumenical Conference. The black men who 
were delegates were treated precisely as if they had been 
white men. There were no distinctions whatever. The seats 
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assigned to the representatives of the colored Churches were 
as desirable and prominent as any seats in the house. Men of 
African descent had their places on the programme side by 
side with the ablest ministers and most distinguished laymen 
of the Caucasian bodies. Rev. William Arthur, M.A., and 
Bishop L. H. Holsey, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh of America, were called to the platform at the same 
time, one as essayist and the other as invited speaker. So also 
of Rev. Joseph Wood, M.A., Primitive Methodist Church, 
and Rev. J. M’H. Farley, of the Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, who bought himself and his wife and children out of 
slavery. The Rev. Bishop D. A. Payne, D.D., African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was followed by Rev. Joseph Kirsop, 
of the United Methodist Free Church. Rev. Charles Garrett, 
British Wesleyan, read an essay, and Rev. E. W. 8S. Peck, one 
of the colored delegates of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
delivered the invited address. Rev. Bishop J. P. Thompson, 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, discussed, in 
an essay, “ Innovations upon Established Methodist Usages and 
Institutions,” and Rev. Dr. S. Antliff, of the Primitive Meth- 
odist Church of Great Britain, filled the place of invited speak- 
er. The colored brethren took their full part in the voluntary 
discussions. They seemed to be readily recognized by the 
chair, and were listened to with an interest amounting almost 
to greediness by the British public—a fact which they were not 
slow to perceive. In society they were every-where welcomed 
and treated with marked consideration. They dined with 
Reverends and Honorables at the table of the Lord Mayor of 
London, and at the most exclusive boards of the aristocracy 
of English metropolitan Methodism. One of the African dele- 
gates declared that he did not know that he was black except 
when he looked in the glass. The Business Committee placed 
in the chair of the Conference, September 17, Rev. Bishop D. A. 
Payne, D.D., the senior superintendent of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and no delegate hinted dissent. The 
gentle and self-possessed Bishop performed his duties to the 
entire satisfaction of the Conference ; and, in response to his in- 
vitation, such men as Rev. Dr. J. M. Reid, Rev. E. E. Jenkins, 
M.A., ex-President British Wesleyan Conference, Rev. Dr. J. 
Il. Rigg, and Rev. R. 8. Maclay, D.D., came forward and dis- 
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charged their assigned duties. Who will say that that day in 
City Road Chapel was not an eventful one in the history of 
Methodism, and in the progress of the race? But what would 
have been thought of the man who, twenty years ago, had 
made a prediction that, in the year 1881, a negro Bishop 
would preside, in the city of London, over a great Ecumenical 
Conference, representing the Methodism of the world ? 

It deserves to be placed on record that the colored brethren 
bore themselves with meekness and becoming modesty in the 
midst of their many honors, and that their part in the exercises 
of the Conference and in the outside meetings was, in the main, 
most creditably performed. It ought also to be stated that 
the men of African descent were treated with no more respect 
and kindness by any person than by the delegates of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. In the Conference and out 
of it, they were as courteous and brotherly in their bearing to- 
ward the colored representatives as if they had been the rec- 
ognized leaders and princes of the Methodist Israel. 

4. This Ecumenical Conference has certainly secured for 
Methodism a more general consideration, from ail classes, in all 
countries, than it had ever previously received. The secular 
as well as the religious journals have discussed the great move- 
ment which, beginning with the Wesleys and their fellow- 
laborers, has extended into all lands, and won its triumphs 
among all conditions of mankind. Some of the criticisms of 
the Conference and of Methodism have been unjust, snarling, 
and captious, but these have been the exception and not the 
rule. In general, the public journals have candidly and cor- 
dially conceded the power and excellence of the work wrought 
by Methodism. It has been fairly acknowledged that Method- 
ism is a great revival and reformatory power ; that its spirit is 
earnest, aggressive, and diffusive; that its peculiar polity is 
pre-eminently adapted to evangelistic and missionary labors; 
that its organizing force conserves, develops by activity, and 
trains for holiness and usefulness, those who have been saved 
from their sins and made members of the Divine household ; 
and that the whole movement has been kept in the line of its 
original purpose to spread scriptural holiness, to bring sinners 
to repentance, and to hasten the establishment of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom in all lands. r 
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Another thing generally admitted in respect to Methodism, 
is the beneficial influence which it has exerted over all other 
evangelical bodies. It has imparted a measure of its spiritual 
life to every religious organization with which it has come in 
contact. The whole Protestant world has felt the influence of 
this manifestation of “ Christianity in earnest.” Methodism 
does not advance as rapidly in comparison with other evangel- 
ical Churches as it once did, for the reason that it has so thor- 
oughly Methodized those bodies. Its members and children 
are at home in those Churches, because they find there the 
spiritual life which was first excited or kindled into a glow 
at Methodist altars. Rev. R. W. Dale, a leading English Con- 
gregational minister, and well known in this country, in a great 
meeting held in the Town Hall in Birmingham, said: 


He might, perhaps, be permitted to regard himself that even- 
ing as the humble representative of those various Churches scat- 
tered all over the world who, from year to year, and from 
generation to generation, thanked God for the fire kindled in the 
hearts of their ecclesiastical ancestors by that great movement 
of which the Methodists were the living representatives. What 
would have happened to the Christianity of this land but for the 
descent of the fire from heaven which came upon their fathers ? 
They (the Congregationalists) had a history stretching back some 
three centuries. It was just three hundred years this very 
autumn since the Bishop of Norwich complained that Robert 
Brown was disturbing his diocese with doctrines which he looked 
upon with great alarm ; and since then Congregationalism had 
been doing what lay in its power to sustain the religious life of 
England. But they had come to a condition of great weakness 
when the movement with which the Methodists were associated 
arose, and they would be ungrateful to those through whose 
ministry God conferred upon their fathers, and through them 
upon them, the highest and noblest blessings of his grace, if they 
did not bless God continually for Methudism. 


In the criticisms on the Conference which have appeared in 
Europe and in this country, two points have been made, though 
in various forms, which may be briefly noticed. It has been 
avowed that the Conference was inclined to engage in lauda- 
tions of Methodism. The Vonconformist and Independent, for 
instance, in an article generally commendable in its tone, says: 

It might have been well if some friendly voice could have 


broken in upon the speeches of the early days to remind the 
Conference that Methodism and Christianity are not synonymous, 
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It might have been said with just as much propriety of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council, “Somebody should remind these 
Presbyterians that the Reformed Churches do not include 
the whole of Christianity.” And if the Monconformist 
had withheld its criticism till the close of the recent Con- 
gregational Union at Manchester, it might, perhaps, have felt 
disposed to say to that body, “All the Christianity in the 
world does not express itself in the Congregational forms.” 
In truth all such criticisms are unjust and superficial. The 
Conference was a Methodist Conference ; the Council was a 
Presbyterian Council ; the Union was a Congregational Union. 
Neither one, so far as we remember, sought to exalt its own 
work and mission by a disparagement of other evangelical 
Churches. When God has accomplished a great work by any 
body of men, it is right that the fact should be mentioned. It 
is a Pharisaic humility which hesitates to magnify the grace of 
God in us. God has wrought a victory of faith through the 
Presbyterian Church, which justifies its Pan-Council and all 
its ministers and members in singing the long-meter doxology 
on every appropriate occasion. When the Congregational 
Union glorifies the principles of Congregationalism, we think 
of its three hundred years of history, of the obloquy and per- 
secution patiently endured, and of the faith of the Gospel 
firmly maintained ; and we feel less inclined to find fault than 
to join in its song of praise and triumph. 

Methodism, after a century and a half of life, meets in its 
first Ecumenical Conference. It has grown from infancy to a 
stalwart manhood. It has had a struggling life, but a life of 
power. It has planted its victorious standards on many a 
shore. Its onward march has been militant but triumphant. 
“In time past” the Methodists were “not a people, but are 
now the people of God ;” they “had not obtained mercy, but 
now have obtained merey.” A Church has been raised up in the 
wilderness, saved out of the world, redeemed from the power 
of Satan. This Conference meets to consider the ways in which 
God has led his people, the work which has been accomplished, 
and the greater work which remains to be accomplished. It 
would have been strange if the Conference had not remembered 
that the words of Christ were the life of Methodism; if it 
had not made grateful recognition of the hand of God in its 
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marvelous history; if it had not given heed to the statistical re- 
sults of the great movement; and if it had not recognized the 
power of Methodism to purify and elevate society, to influence 
other religious bodies, to promote great reforms, to advance 
the cause of Christian education, to use the press for the pro- 
motion of the Gospel, to carry forward missionary work in all 
tlie earth, to maintain Christian unity, and to make itself a 
bond of brotherhood among the nations. It is not strange that 
the evangelical agencies of Methodism were considered, that 
its possible perils were discussed, that its need of a trained and 
educated ministry was affirmed, that its work for different 
classes in society was reviewed, that its resources for the evan- 
gelization of the world were extienahed, and that its catholicity 
—its earnest fellowship with all Christian workers—was dis- 
tinctly and emphatically avowed. All this, to be sure, relates 
to Methodism, and Methodism was precisely the subject which 
the Conference had met to consider. It was not responsible 
for Congregationalism, or for any other form of the religious 
life. It considered its own work, its opportunity, and its 
accountability. But the intimation that the Conference 
thought Methodism synonymous with Christianity is unjust, 
unprovoked, and cruel. However high Methodism lifts its 
denominational standard, it lifts still higher the common ban- 
ner of a crucified Lord; and it will be found standing side by 
side with all evangelical bodies in “the supreme conflict,” as 
Mr. Dale expressed it, * between the freedom of the Protest- 
ant faith and the remaining power of Rome; between the 
truth of Christ and the spread of unbelief.” 

Another objection made is that the Conference was not 
properly ecumenical, that it was pretentious to use the word, 
that Methodism is but a small part of Christendom, and that a 
proof of its restricted development exists in the fact that the 
addresses made to the Conference were, with a single excep- 
tion, delivered in the English language. It was never claimed 
that the Conference was ecumenical as it respects the whole 
Church, but only so far as Methodism isconcerned. “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” in its issue of Sept. 24, 1881, says: 

The great Methodist Council which is now sitting in London is a 


very interesting and important assembly, and in the truest sense 
ecumenical, as representing every part of a great Christian Church. 
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The members of the Conference came from all lands, and 
represented more countries and a greater extent of territory 
than any of the ancient ecumenical councils. It is true that 
the business was transacted in a single tongue; but that rather 
shows the diffusion, predominancy, and aggressive power of 
our English speech than limits the domain of the Conference : 
for the clerical members of the body are accustomed to preach, 
in their regular ministrations from Sabbath to Sabbath, not 
only in English, but also in German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Japanese, Chinese, and in the various dialects of India and the 
islands of the South Pacific seas. We conclude, therefore, 
that it was not improper to describe the convocation held in 
City Road Chapel as a Methodist Ecumenical Conference. It 
is evident that the prediction of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence, appointed by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in May, 1876, that the proposed Ecumenical 
Conference of Methodists “would attract the attention of 
scholars, thinkers, and reformers, and would lead to a discus- 
sion of the movement and of the whole Methodist history, 
work, and mission, in every leading newspaper and periodical 
in Christendom,” has had an abundant fulfillment. As was 
anticipated, Methodism had every thing to gain and nothing to 
lose by this examination and discussion. Never in its whole 
past history did the denomination stand so proudly before the 
world. 

5. This Ecumenical Conference has rendered possible 
future Methodistic co-operation in England and America. 
That such co-operation is desirable does not need argument. 
The waste of money and men, resulting from unfriendly rivalry 
of different branches of the one Methodist family, is inexcus- 
able folly and wickedness. There are serious evils in this con- 
nection to-be removed, both in England and America. It is 
not proposed to discuss the question, “ What constitutes a sufti- 
cient ground for independent denominational existence ¢” 
albeit it is a question which Methodism ought to consider. 
However this question may be answered, it is plain that Chris- 
tian Churches, holding the same faith and maintaining sub- 
stantially the same usages, ought to be friendly and co-operative 
bodies. The Conference has made this so plain that it now 
amounts toa conviction. The feeling and purpose of frater- 
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nity, if not of organic unity, is certainly growing among the 
different Methodist bodies in the British Empire. There are 
those who see the hand of God in these divisions of Meth- 
odism, but that great evils have resulted from them is beyond 
doubt, and whether their continuance is justifiable is now the 
question to be considered. We should be more active and 
powerful for good, as Professor E. Hi. Plumtre suggests, in 
a recent number of the “Contemporary Review,” “if we 
were more than we are as lights shining in the world, winning 
men as they were won of old, not by skill of speech, but by the 
beauty of a life; if to the force of individual example we could 
add that of example corporate and combined, as seen in a 
united Church, a reunited Christendom. The true difficulties 
of faith, the most formidable weapons in the artillery of unbe- 
lief, are found in the unreality of our lives, the bitterness and 
triviality of our controversies.” Let us hope that in the his- 
tory of Methodism the era of trivial and bitter controversy has 
passed, and that in the future she may be able to furnish an 
“example corporate and combined” of a practically reunited 
Church as an argument and influence for a “ reunited Christen- 
dom.” The Methodists in England could, without fear, now 
hold a joint convention for the consideration of their common 
interests and work, and there is certainly nothing to hinder 
such a consummation in the United States. The American 
delegates in the Ecumenical Conference, episcopal and non- 
episcopal, white and black, were on the best of terms, and had a 
genuine spirit of fraternity and love to the very last hour of 
their pleasant and profitable intercourse. There is every rea- 
son to hope that the celebration of the centennial of our 
organized existence as an American Methodist Chureh, in 
1884, will present us to the world as thoroughly one in spirit, 
concurrent in purpose, helping and not hindering each other, 
and gradually growing into closer organic relations. May the 
bright and hopeful prophecy of the clear-sighted William 
Arthur—* In the next Ecumenical Conference we shall have 
represented fewer Methodisms and more nationalities”—be- 
come a sure and glorious accomplishment ! 

The relation of the different Methodisms is not more vital 
anywhere than in the mission fields. Antagonism has, with 
rare exceptions, in the good providence of God, been avoided ; 
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but contiguity, joint occupancy, and rival interests constantly 
tend to excite disturbances. Nowhere is it more important to 
remember that there is but one Methodism and one Christian- 
ity than in the presence of the heathen world. Co-operation, 
as well as fraternal feeling, is specially valuable, and makes 
possible a great economy of men and means in doing the work 
of evangelization in a papal or pagan country. If the advice 
of the Ecumenical Conference is regarded by the respective 
missionary authorities of the different Methodist organizations, 
harmony and efficiency will be secured. The report of the 
committee on the prevention of waste and warfare in the for- 

eign missionary work, which was unanimously adopted, con- 
tained the following suggestions : 


1. That any Methodist body desiring to take up a new mission 
field should, if possible, select one not occupied by any other 
Methodist body, or, if the field be large enough to admit of joint 
eccupancy, a ——s of the field should be chosen not already 
occupied by Methodists, or if the work must necessarily be inter- 
mingled, cities and towns not already occupied by Methodists 
should be chosen by those proposing to enter, always consider- 
ing, however, that it may be important to have centers for each 
body in the capital cities of states and provinces, and that some 
cities are of such great population as to admit of joint occu- 
pancy. 2. In case of any trespass, real or imaginary, upon these 
guiding principles, we advise that the largest measure of for- 
bearance and charity be exercised. Alienation or strife in the 
presence of those whom we come to save must be exceedingly 
disastrous. Let each case of alleged interference be fraternally 
and carefully examined by the missionaries, all the considera- 
tions, pro and contra, be carefully weighed, and a decision 
reached that shall not be tainted by any selfishness or desire for 
denominational aggrandizement, but solely influenced by pure 
and noble desires for the greatest glory of our common Master 
and the greatest good of his kingdom. 3. That when different 
bodies of Methodists, for any reason, have entered the same field, 
there should be the frankest and most brotherly mutual recogni- 
tion, and, as far as possible, co-operation. Where this prevails, 
any evils that might possibly arise will be reduced to a minimum, 
and beneficial influences might even arise from the loving co- 
existence of the bodies in the same field. 


The committee declined to recommend any joint council of 
reference, as such provision did not seem to be necessary ; but 
it did suggest, as pertinent to the subject, “that the tone of 

‘ home feeling and the practice of the home Churches must 
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inspire and influence the missionaries of the foreign fields in 
all their relations to each other. When the feeling of frater- 
nity and catholici*y has sufficiently penetrated the Churches at 
home, and influenced the home practices, there will be little 
likelihood of misunderstanding and collision in the mission 
tield abroad.” 

The following resolution contemplates not only fraternity, 
but also practical alliance of means and energies in the work 
of foreign missions : 

That it be submitted, and hereby is submitted, to the General 
Secretaries of the various Methodist bodies represented in this 
Conference, whether it might not be possible, by correspondence, 


to prepare a plan for co-operation in the establishment and sup- 
port of training schools in foreign mission fields. 


Provision was made for the publication of a “ Year-Book of 
Statistics” for all Methodist bodies, and arrangements were 
initiated which will probably lead to a common Catechism, and 
possibly, though more remotely, to a common Hymn Book, for 
all Methodism. It was recommended to each Methodist body 
“to appoint one day in each year as a children’s day for devotion- 
al services among children, as far as possible in harmony with 
other Methodist denominations in their respective localities.” 

The Conference issued an “ Address” to the Methodists of 
the world, prepared by Bishop Peck, with, perhaps, here and 
there a conservative stroke from the hand of William Arthur, 
which has been widely published and read, and which must 
be productive of great good. 

It was resolved to hold another Ecumenical Conference, in 
the United States, in 1887, and arrangements were made for 
the creation of an Executive Committee, for the distribution 
of the delegates among the different Methodist bodies, and for 
all other essential preliminary arrangements. 

6. The Conference expressed its judgment clearly and pow- 
erfully on certain great moral questions which concern, not 
only Methodism, but the whole Christian world. It recog- 
nized the good which has resulted from the prohibition of the 
common sale of intoxicating liquors on the Lord’s Day in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and other places, and commended the principle 
of this legislation. It approved the labors of Christian women 
in connection with orphan houses, hospitals, and institutions 
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of a kindred character, and also in the promotion of the great 
work of foreign missions. It said, on the last day of its session, 
that the subject of Temperance had been so prominently be- 
fore the Conference, and its judgment had been so pronounced 
in condemnation of the great evil, that any further deliverance 
on that subject was not required. It declared that the growth 
and manufacture of opium, and its importation into China, 
“under the direct sanction of the British government, and as 
virtually a government monopoly, is a serious obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity in China.” It commended “to the 
. sympathy and support of the Churches all wise and well- 
directed efforts to substitute arbitration or other forms of ami- 
cable and pacific references in the settlement of international 
differences in place of an appeal to the sword, and thus help 
to hasten the coming of that reign of peace so closely associ- 
ated by promise and prophecy with the ultimate triumph of 
Christianity.” It remonstrated against all efforts to legalize 
vice under any pretense or for any purpose. 


The Conference, beyond all dispute, rendered the ties ten- 
derer and stronger which bind together the two great English- 
speaking Protestant powers of the earth, and so substantially 
advanced the cause of righteousness and peace. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the English people, especially in religious 
circles, no longer call the Americans “cousins,” but “brothers.” 

An American journal of the highest rank, discussing, a year 
ago, the Pan-Presbyterian Council and the proposed Method- 
ist Ecumenical Conference, said : 


We shall watch these great movements with growing interest. 
We trust that Council and Conference will not be rival, but co- 
operative institutions, and that they will show a catholic spirit 
toward each other ; and we can assure the able and godly men 
who will compose these important bodies, that many who are not 
Christians, and many who are in the realms of doubt and disbe- 
lief, will look to their proceedings for fresh assurance that the 
Christian Church is in Lariaeny with the ripest culture and best 
thought of the age, and has still a great work of beneficence 
and uplifting to accomplish for all classes and conditions of our 
fellow-men. 


The “trust” was not misplaced. A thoroughly catholic and 
co-operative spirit has characterized both Council and Confer- 
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ence. A fraternal Address from the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
was presented to the Conference by the hand of Mr. Hugh 
Matheson, expressing “fa very profound appreciation of the 
great spiritual work with which the name of Methodism is as- 
sociated, and affirming the beneficial influence which, indi- 
rectly, that work has had on other Churches.” The Address 
declares that “the Church of God on earth, though composed 
of many members, is one body in the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, of which body Christ is the Supreme Head, and the 
Scriptures alone are the infallible law.” It seems to us that, 
on this basis, not only the Churches holding the Presbyterian 
system, but all the Churches of Protestantism, might form an 
alliance. The Address expresses the desire that “this Ecu- 
menical Conference may one day have a wider scope, and may 
lead ultimately to closer relations among Christian Churches 
which, however separated otherwise, are near each other in 
their faith, their spirit, and their aims.” The Conference 
adopted an excellent response to this address, written by Dr. 
James M. Buckley, and containing the following pledge of 
fraternal co-operation : 

Whatever the struggles awaiting the Christian Church may 
be, we shall confidently rely upon you to defend evangelical 
principles against extremes of Romanism and Rationalism, and 
against all “ Romanizing germs” in the Protestant communions; 
and in dependence upon the God of our fathers we pledge you 
the co-operation of all true Methodists every-where. Permit us, 
in conclusion, honored fathers and brethren, to express the hope 
that your prosperity in Christ may increase more and more, and 
that all who love the Lord Jesus in truth, as it is justly set forth 
in the “ Preface to the Harmony of the Confessions of the Re- 
formed Churches,” being by a friendly league united together in 
Christ, may vanquish all antichrists, and may sing that hymn 
to the Lord our God, “ Behold how good and joyful a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 


We believe that a council of all Protestant Churches, to eon- 
sider the things which they hold in common, to combine their 
influence against the forces of sin and Satan, and for the main- 
tenance of the great cardinal doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, 
and to devise ways and means for the more successful prosecu- 
tion of the work of God, would mark the brightest epoch in 
the history of our race. Such a council would confound infi- 
delity and stop the mouths of gainsayers. It would advance 
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the spiritual life in all Protestant bodies; it would elevate the 
standard of Christian morals; it would secure a growing rev- 
erence for God’s word and ordinances; it would secure civil 
freedom in many lands; it would lead to a wiser outlay and a 
greater economy of forces in the mission fields of the Church ; 
it would give a new impetus to the cause of Christian educa- 
tion; and it would promote, every-where and among all men, 
that fear of God, that love of souls, and that sense of depend- 
ence on divine grace, and of the absolute need of rectitude 
and purity which are the source and sustenance of a Christian 
civilization. 

The great need of Christendom is not a vain and impossible 
uniformity in doctrinal beliefs or forms of worship, but a real 
oneness in the Holy Spirit and in the work of the world’s 
evangelization, and that this unity be practically manifested 
to men. We rejoice in the results of the recent Methodist 
Ecumenical Conference, not only because it has produced an 
increase of Methodist fervor and power, and lifted the denom- 
ination higher in the public estimation, but also because it has 
done something to prepare the way for that visible Protestant 


unity which must herald the millennial glory. 





Art. VIIL—KENNICOTT’S COLLATION OF HEBREW 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

The Ten Annual Accounts of the Collation of Hebrew Manuscripts of the Old Test- 
ament ; begun in 1760 and completed in 1769. By Bensamin Kennicort, D.D., 
F.R.S.; Member of the Royal Society of Sciences at Gittingen; the Theodore- 
Palatine Academy at Mannheim; the Royal Academy of Inscriptions, etc., at 
Paris ; Keeper of the Radcliffe Library, and Fellow of Exeter College in Oxford. 
Sold by Mr.-Fletcher and Prince, in Oxford; Mr. Woodyer in Cambridge ; Mr. 
Rivington, Payne, Dodsley, and Fletcher in London. MDCOCLXX. 

Tue enthusiasm with which the Revised New Testament was 

received by the whole world where the English language is read 

or spoken, shows the estimate placed upon the word of God by 
the masses of the people. Despite the attacks of skepticism 
heralded by pretentious philosophers, the people believe the 

Bible to be a divine revelation. They regard its promises with 

hope and its threatenings with awe. No doubt many looked 

with interest for some authorized modifications of the denun- 
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ciations against sin; but the eagerness of the examination was 
an involuntary admission of the authority of the Book. 

Every person on earth has a direct interest in the volume 
which reveals our origin and destiny. Any thing which may 
throw light on the inspired word, or aid to the better under- 
standing of its meaning, is eagerly sought for by every thought- 
ful immortal being. 

The committee which wrought so faithfully for years past 
to bring out the Revised New Testament is now engaged in 
preparing a revision of the Old Testament. This recent move- 
ment gives to similar work in other ages a special interest. 

The work which stands at the head of this paper was 
printed in London in 1770, and contains ten annual accounts 
of an effort to collate the Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Tes- 
tament. The work was begun in 1760 and completed in 1769, 
by Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
The various appendages to his name, which are entered in full 
on the title-page, and which in that day were no meaningless 
or formal titles, show how he was regarded asa scholar. His 
membership of societies of the most learned men in Gottingen, 
Mannheim, and Paris, is full proof that he had more than a 

sritish reputation for solid learning; and his rank as Fellow of 
Exeter College in Oxford, and his office as Keeper of the Rad- 
cliffe Library, show how highly he was honored in his own 
country. The work of his life, recorded in this volume, proves 
his eminent qualifications for the stupendous task which he 
accomplished. 

He commenced life, as a scholar, with a strong confidence 
in the integrity of the Hebrew text, and with the theory that 
if the printed copies of the Hebrew Bible differed from the 
most ancient manuscripts of Moses and the prophets the varia- 
tions were few and unimportant. In 1748, he declares, he be- 
came convinced that our Hebrew text had suffered from tran- 
scribers, and that there were such corruptions in that text as, 
in many instances, greatly affected the sense. 

He found many written copies, before generally unknown, 
differing essentially in many particulars from the printed 
copies of the Old Testament. In 1758 the “ Delegates of the 
Press” at Oxford recommended him to prepare a collation of 
all those Hebrew manuscripts which were preserved in the 
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Bodleian Library. The Right Rev. Dr. Secker, then Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, and afterward Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote to Mr. Kennicott, urging him to devote his life to the 
work of collating the Hebrew MSS., and proposed to unite 
with others in furnishing him maintenance during the time 
necessarily employed in the work. The following is the form 


of the letter: 
Deanery oF St. Pau, March 10, 1758. 
Str :—I have long wished that the Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Old Testament at Oxford were collated. If you are willing to 
undertake it, I think you are the fittest, and I am glad the Dele- 
_gates have pitched on you. I presume you would have been 
glad if they would have made proposals to you, rather than have 
desired you to make proposals to them; but what advice would 
be proper in either case i am unable to say. If an annual salary 
be proposed, it will probably be expected that the number of 
years for completing the work shall be fixed. I hope, whatever 
doubts or difficulties may arise, the design will not be soon aban- 
doned from despair of getting through them. This is all that 
occurs at present to your loving brother and servant, 
Tuo, Oxrorp. 


A subscription was started, of which a copy is found in the 
volume. The interest taken by the scholars of that day, as 
well as their confidence in Dr. Kennicott, is shown by these 
subscriptions. ‘These amounts were to be paid each year : 

University of Oxford 00 
University of Cambridge 0 0 
University of Dublin 0 
Archbishop of Canterbury 

Archbishop of York 

Right Rev. Dr. Sherlock, Lord Bishop of London 

Lord Bishop of Durham 

Lord Bishop of Winchester 10 


There are twenty Lord Bishops in the list, with subscrip- 
tions from £3 3s to £10 10s. Then there are ten Deans rep- 
resented in the contributions. Five colleges are also found 
giving £5 5s each. The name of Sir William Blackstone, 
author of “Commentaries on Law,” is down for £1 1s, and a 
long list of men of less distinction. Encouraged by such 
men, and with the assurance of subsistence, the work was com- 
menced. At first Dr. Kennicott proposed to secure the col- 
lation of all the manuscripts in Great Britain and Ireland, 
but soon the plan comprehended the collation of all in Europe, 
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as far as time and expense would permit. This examination 
proved that, as the oldest manuscripts had been most frequently 
transcribed, the copies of them contained the most errors. As 
several of the Hebrew letters are very similar, it was naturally 
to be expected that transcribers would, on this account, be liable 
to make mistakes in copying; and the mistake of one Hebrew 
letter would often materially change the sense of a passage. 
It was found, also, that the printed Hebrew Bibles generally in 
use agreed with the latest and “worst” manuscripts. The older 
the manuscripts the more they differed from the printed text. 
The author claims further, that the old Hebrew manuscripts 
not only furnished various readings which rendered the sense 
clear and consistent where the printed copies are unintelligent 
and contradictory, but that they also were vindicated by the 
apostolical quotations. Some of the passages in the New Tes- 
tament quoted from the Old, which do not agree with the 
printed Hebrew text, perfectly agree with these old manu- 
scripts. He declares that in one important prophecy twenty- 
eight out of thirty-two manuscripts confirm a quotation made 
by St. Peter and St. Paul, and this in a case where the reading, 
as printed in the Hebrew text by Masoretie authority, invali- 
dates the reasoning of both of these apostles. These Hebrew 
manuscripts not only correct many of the mistakes which have 
been introduced for eight hundred or one thousand years past, 
but they also confirm the authority of the Greek and Syriac 
Versions. 

At this time there were known to be between four hundred 
and five hundred Hebrew manuscripts in different parts of the 
world, of which England had more than any other country. 
There were well preserved one hundred and ten, containing the 
whole or parts of the Hebrew Bible, in the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and in the British Museum. In these one 
hundred and ten manuscripts were seven copies of the Samari- 
tai Pentateuch. As the only copy of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch which had been printed was from a manuscript preserved 
in Franee, these seven found in England were important in 
correcting various errors and corruptions in the copy found in 
France. 

The author introduces a very important reason for his 
work, in the fact that some parts of these old manuscripts are 
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already obliterated by age, and other parts were constantly de- 
eaying. He claimed that when the various readings shall have 
been published, the Christian world would have a safe and 
authentic record, even if the old manuscripts should entirely 
perish. 

Dr. Kennicott, in order to render his work complete, com- 
menced a search for other manuscripts. One was found in the 
Cathedral Library of Wells, and several others in different 
parts of Europe. Forty-one, containing the whole or parts of 
the Hebrew Bible, were found in the Library of the Vatican. 
_ Our author was granted full permission to carry forward his 
work in this library. He was not allowed to remove a scrap 
from the building, and his work must be done under the eye 
of Cardinal Passionei, who presided over the institution. Aside 
from this restriction, his liberty was complete. 

As a result of examinations the first year, he found over two 
thousand variations from the printed text in the oldest and 
best manuscripts of the Pentateuch, many of them materially 
affecting the sense. Of these he found seven hundred words 
which differ from the Hebrew text, but agree with the printed 
Samaritan Pentateuch. He very naturally, but no doubt too 
hastily, came to the conclusion that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
is the more reliable. In the Book of Isaiah there were found 
one thousand readings different from the printed text, as the 
manuscript used in this investigation was one of the oldest and 
most reliable of any in existence. 

The effort to bring to light new manuscripts was remarkably 
successful. Old rolls, which careless librarians had thrown 
about as of little consequence, proved to be ancient manuscripts 
of priceless value. Two more were found in the public libra- 
ries of Oxford. Edward Wortley Montague was found to pos- 
sess one. Two were found well preserved in the library of the 
Collegiate Church of Westminster. One Hebrew manuscript 
was discovered, almost by accident, in the Library of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and two in Trinity College, Dublin. These 
two had been brought only a few years before from Africa. 

During the second year of Dr. Kennicott’s work, three gen- 
tlemen, and a part of the time four, were employed to assist 
him. Ten manuscripts had been completely collated, and parts 
of two others. These collations were carefully transcribed, and 
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the original collations deposited in the Bodleian Library. Dur- 
ing this year the examination of all manuscripts obtained in 
foreign countries was commenced. Prof. Constanzi was paid 
£200 for his assistance in examining those found at the Vatican. 
So satisfactorily was this work completed, that Cardinal Spi- 
nelli, Dean and Superior of the College of Cardinals, gave Dr. 
Kennicott letters of recommendation good in any part of the 
Catholic world. 

Several Hebrew manuscripts were found in the Imperial 
Library at Florence, and two learned men were employed to 
copy and collate them. Search’ also brought to light several 
valuable Hebrew manuscripts in Hamburg, and Prof. Reimer 
was engaged to collate seven of the most ancient and valuable. 
In the Royal Library at Turin there were also found several 
manuscripts which proved of great value; and these were 
brought into requisition to aid in the great work by two He- 
brew professors. In Spain some twenty Hebrew manuscripts 
were found well preserved, and access gained to them. 

So successful was our author in finding manuscripts of which 
the world at large had never heard, that search was instituted 
in nearly every great city in Europe. He assumed that the 
more manuscripts he could obtain, the more complete would 
be his undertaking. To what extent he succeeded will appear 
further along. 

The third year was largely spent in collating the manuscripts 
found at Cambridge, and the results filled nine large volumes. 
Besides these, five or six assistants had been engaged on those 
manuscripts found in foreign countries. 

From the report of the third year, it would seem as if all 
Europe had become interested in this movement. Learned men 
were ready to furnish all needed assistance. At Turin, Florence, 
Geneva, Magdeburg, Hamburg, and Paris, manuscripts were 
found and men employed to assist in carrying on the work. 

In the Library of the Sorbonne there were found twenty-nine 
Hebrew manuscripts; in that of St. Germain des Pres, three 
Hebrew manuscripts, and four of the Greek Version, one of 
them over a thousand years old; and in the Royal Library of 
Paris forty, some of which were of great value. 

The investigations brought to light in Venice a manuscript 
complete of the Old Testament, written in Syria in the year 
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1106. This Dr. Kennicott secured by purchase. Among the 
manuscripts of special value was one containing the Samaritan 
Pentateuch presented by Archbishop Usher to Sir Robert 
Cotton. It is the only complete one in Europe written by the 
same hand. It was written about the year 1300, and is now 
the property of the British Museum. 

Although Gesenius, since that day, has shaken confidence in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, Dr. Kennicott attached great value 
to it, and maintained that the quotations in the New Testa- 
ment generally agree with that version. 

He quotes Dr. Cudworth’s comments on a certain text, in 
quaint if not obscure language, “But lastly, that which is 
most of all considerable : although these Hebrew copies which 
we now have received from the Jews read it otherwise, yet 
that incomparable antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
seems to be truer in many places than our copies are, hath it as 
it is four several times quoted in the New Testament.” 

In a manuscript received from Lekkerkirk, (near Rotterdam,) 
the word signifying “all” is found in Deut. xxvii, 26, and 
quoted by St. Paul in Gal. iii, 10. The whole force of the 
passage depends on this word, which is not found in any other 
Hebrew manuscript. 

The result, so far, of the search for manuscripts is as fol- 
lows. In Italy, 117; Germany, 87; France, 70 ; Holland, 32; 
Spain, 20; Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden, 10. Total 
abroad, 336. To these we add those found in Great Britain, 
and we have 460. 

In the record for the fourth year, the author tells us how the 
mechanical part of his work was done. A copy of the Hebrew 
Bible was cut up into slips and pasted on sheets, so that only 
two verses would be found on each sheet. These sheets, at the 
end of the year, filled in some cases with reading, were bound 
up and made thirty folio volumes. This statement gives us 
some idea of the immense work such a collation involves. As 
there are 23,185 verses in the Old Testament, there must have 
been over 11,000 folio pages, being over 350 in each volume. 
He declares he worked from ten to fourteen hours each day. 

In the year 1766 Dr. Kennicott prepared a collation of the 
four printed editions of the Hebrew Bible then in common 
use. It was claimed by some that the variations were few and 
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unimportant. All these four were found to be printed from 
the more recent manuscripts, and differed more or less from 
the oldest manuscripts and the New Testament quotations. 

The first was what was called the Eton copy, printed in 
Rome in 1487. The second was the Bible used by Luther, and 
belonged to him, and was printed in 1494. It is now in the 
Royal Library at Berlin. In 500 words or letters this book 
differs from modern copies, and over 200 instances of differ- 
ence in the Masoretical points. The third and fourth copies 
he obtained were the first edition of the whole Hebrew Bible, 
printed in 1488, and a Pentateuch in 1492. These last dif- 
fered materially from the modern copies, and agreed more 
fully with the old manuscripts. These four copies were all 
printed from different manuscripts, and no one from the other. 
The author also gives us a list of printed copies of the whole 
or parts of the Hebrew Bible which had been printed up to 
that time, as far as known. 

No manuscript of the Hebrew Bible is positively known to 
exist which was written before the year 1000, except the one 
at the Sorbonne, although there are some which are without 
date that bear evidence of great age. It is believed, that on 
account of the great number of variations, the Jews, who had 
possession of most of these old manuscripts, by common con- 
sent secured the destruction of as many as they could reach of 
these ancient manuscripts, after making copies which they re- 
garded as correct and uniform. 

Dr. Gill made a thorough examination of the Talmuds, both 
of Jerusalem and Babylon, to find quotations from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The Talmud, which contained traditions among 
the Jews in respect to the Mosaic laws and customs, was found 
to contain many quotations which threw light wpon passages 
in the Bible, and these the Jews could not destroy with the 
manuscripts. 

During the entire time employed by Dr. Kennicott in his 
collations the search was kept up throughout the whole world 
for old manuscripts. In 1768 one of great value was found 
and purchased. It had belonged to a synagogue in Jerusalem. 
A rabbi, born in Spain in 1194, built a synagogue in Jerusa- 
lem, and this manuscript, which was written in the thirteenth 
century, was preserved with great veneration. When Jerusa- 
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lem was captured, in 1517, by the Emperor Selim, the manu- 
script was seized by a Turkish officer, who carried it to Aleppo. 
It was finally purchased by an English gentleman, and at last 
found its way into the hands of our persevering author. It 
was found to contain the books of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs, 
written in hemistichs. During the year 1768 the work of col- 
lating the two editions of the Hebrew Bible was completed, 
and it was found that in 12,000 words or parts the two copies 
differed from each other. Dr. Kennicott insists that these 
differences are due to the errors of modern manuscripts, as 
they were printed from different copies. 

We now reach the last report made by the learned and in- 
dustrious Dr. Kennicott. Ten years had been spent, with a 
great number of assistants, composed of the most illustrious 
scholars of Europe, in the commendable effort to obtain the 
word of God free from additions or alterations by man. He 
exhibits the fervor of a true Christian heart, as follows: 


The Bible had ever appeared to me a book of infinite conse- 
quence to myself and the rest of mankind; and I considered it 
as a gift worthy of God, and worthy of all human acceptation. 
The many difficulties formerly occurring in the perusal of it I had 
usually attributed to my own ignorance, particularly of the orig- 
inal text, and to the want of exactness in our English translation. 
When I learned the Hebrew language, and for some years after- 
ward, I was of the same opinion with most divines, that every 
word and letter in the printed Hebrew text was pure and genu- 
ine. I therefore concluded that neither the real obscurities nor 
the apparent inconsistencies were at all chargeable to the inaccu- 
racies of transcribers; and of course that a remedy was not to 
be sought in any attempt to correct the printed Hebrew text. I 
became afterward convinced of my mistake, and when convinced 
upon evidence which seemed abundantly satisfactory, I thought 
it my duty to endeavor to convince others. 


The scholars of Europe received the reports of Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s work with every possible mark of satisfaction ; but he 
says, “some thought it right to vilify the man who thus of- 
fered his discovery, reflecting on him illiberally and very ab- 
surdly for writing (as they called it) against the word of God.” 
To impress, as far as possible, the learned with the vast labor 
which had been performed, he says he compared the printed 
copy of the Hebrew Bible, letter after letter, with every 
word of every chapter in one hundred and forty Hebrew man- 
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uscripts, and adds, that every such collation, containing its 
whole catalogue of omissions, additions, transpositions, with 
all marks of raswres, was transcribed, and either the original 
collation or its transcript deposited in the Bodleian Library. 
He declares that every manuscript which he could find in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, about five hundred in all, had been 
examined and collated during the ten years. He added six 
printed editions of the whole of the Old Testament, and six 
printed editions of very large parts of it, and in these twelve 
editions are about one hundred and sixty thousand verses. 
The patience, enthusiasm, and learning combined in one man 
for such a marvelous task are not found twice in a thousand 
years. We are to-day enjoying the fruit of Dr. Kennicott’s 
devoted labors in the light thrown across passages once ob- 
secure or unmeaning. It would have been a great satisfac- 
tion if he had furnished us specimens of these different read- 
ings to show how material the differences were, but they are not 
found in his review of each year, excepting in one case, page 
36, etc. In one manuscript, now in the library of the Margrave 
of Baden-Durlac, the Book of Daniel is placed after Malachi. 


One manuscript was found in square characters without the 
vowels and points which the Masora are supposed to have 
added. If his theory is true, this must have been written be- 
fore the eighth century. We can easily pardon a man like our 
author for claiming, in his closing review, 


Since we have now seen the various objections, attended with 
their several confutations ; since we have been witnesses to the 
last breathings of a dying opinion concerning the integrity of 
what is greatly corrupted; and since the absolute necessity of 
such a collation as I have undertaken is at last proved to uni- 
versal satisfaction, I cannot but congratulate the public on this 
collation being now completed. 

The amount of money contributed toward the expenses of 
the work was £9,117 7s 6d, nearly $50,000. “So much,” he says, 
“to the honor of ‘ Revelation,’ a work sacred to the glory of 
God and the good of mankind.” We have no means of veri- 
fying the statement of facts found in this “report.” It was 
accepted without question by the best scholars over a hundred 
years ago when first announced. Our purpose has been to 
present these marvelous statements of the author “ without 
note or comment,” for their historic interest. 
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A Cuhn View of the T% Question, By Chancellor Howarp Crospy, 
D.D., LL.D. etivered: in t Temple, Boston, January 10, 1881, and pub- 
lished in the New York “ Independent, e January 20, 1881. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1881. Art. II, “ The Biblical Sanction for Wine.” 
By Rev. Horace Bumsreap, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Presbyterian Review, January, 1881. Art. IV, “The Bible Wine Question.” 
By Rev. Duntop Moors, D.D. er EG 


I. Tue Question Statep anv its Importance Noten. 


More than eighteen hundred years ago it was said of Jesus 
Christ, “ Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.” (Matt. xi, 19; Luke vii, 34.) One 
particular of that accusation men have continued to repeat un- 
til this day. They have said, and they have not ceased to say, 
Jesus was a drinking man. Tis enemies have insisted upon it, 
that they might cast disgrace upon his character and discredit 
upon his cause. Lovers of strong drink have affirmed it, that 
they might shelter themselves under the cover of his example. 
Some of his most candid and conscientious followers have felt 
themselves compelled to admit the charge, and, witliout plead- 
ing his practice as a precedent, have attempted his defense. 
Others, perhaps no less conscientious or candid, have frankly 
avowed that no defense is demanded, but that his course as a 
moderate drinker is to be copied. It would seem as if this 
latter class had of late entered into a conspiracy to strengthen 
their own position by a determined attack on the lines of their 
opponents. For, ‘at the opening of the present year, and al- 
most simultaneously, Chancellor Crosby on the platform of the 
Monday Lectureship, Dr. Moore in the pages of the “ Presby- 
terian Review,” and Prof. Bumstead in the pages of the “ Bib- 
liotheca Sacra,” made vigorous onslaught on those who hold that 
tlhe Bible does not lend its sanction to the use of intoxicating 
beverages, and, in particular, on all who quote the example of 
Christ in favor of total abstinence. “No unbiased reader,” 
Chancellor Crosby declares,* “can for a moment doubt that 
wine as referred to in the Bible passim is an intoxicating drink, 
and that such wine was drunk by our Saviour and the early 


*“ A Calm View of the Temperance Question.” 
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Christians.” And again, “It is impossible to condemn all 
drinking of wine as either sinful or improper without bringing 
reproach upon the Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. There 
has been an immense amount of wriggling by Christian writers 
on this subject to get away from this alternative, but there it 
stands impregnable, Jesus did use wine.”* Dr. Moore affirms,t+ 
“Christ himself drank wine, the wine from which John the 
Baptist abstained, the wine which is classed with sckera, (Luke 
i, 15.). .. Jesus himself drank the common wine of Pales- 
tine. .. . He did discriminate between an excessive and a 
temperate use of wine that could intoxicate.” Prof. Bumstead 
asserts,t “The Bible sanctions the use of wine by the exam- 
ple of Christ. The sanction is undeniable and emphatic.” 
And again,§ “ The example of Christ is utterly irreconcilable 
with the theory of those who plead for total abstinence.” 
These are very serious charges. If they can be substantiated 
they will prove exceedingly damaging, if not utterly fatal, to 
the claims of total abstinence. The example of Christ must 
be regarded as determinative in this matter. If abstinence 
was his practice it is our duty. If moderation was his rule it 
may be our custom. To this extent we are in perfect accord 
with the authors just quoted. If their premises are correct 
their conclusion is inevitable. It is idle to deny this as many 
do. It will not do to say that Christ’s indulgence in intoxicat- 
ing drink would not concern us any more than his going bare- 
foot, riding on an ass, or remaining unmarried. | For this com- 
parison holds good only in case the former like the latter be- 
longs to the category of things indifferent ; that is, such as may, 
ceteris paribus, be innocently done or left undone. To that 
sphere many who discountenance their use relegate alcoholic 
beverages. They regard the question of their use as purely 
“ prudential,” and decide it solely on grounds of expediency. 
But is their procedure valid, or their classification correct ? 
Does the question belong to morals? Is wine-drinking under 
any circumstances right, or is it a sin per se? We believe 


* “ A Calm View of the Temperance Question.” 

+ “Presbyterian Review,” January, 1881, p. 88. 

t “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 86. § Ibid., p. 109. 

| Wendell Phillips’ Reply to Dr. Crosby in “Moderation vs. Total Absti- 
nence,” p. 43. 
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no better answer can be given than that of Tayler Lewis: * 
“There is one evil state of soul condemned throughout the 
Bible. It is that state to which we give the name intoxication, 
or inebriation. . . . It is the act of a person in health, volun- 
tarily, and without any other motive or reason than the pleas 
urable stimulus, using any substance whatever, be it solid or 
liquid, to produce an unnatural change in his healthy mental 
and bodily state, either by way of exciting or quieting the 
nerves and brain, or quickening the pulse. This was wrong, 
a spiritual wrong—a sin per se—not a matter of excess merely, 
but wrong and evil in any, even the smallest, measure or degree.” 
And we believe this all the more strongly, because the tendency 
of modern scientific investigation is to demonstrate the use of 
alcohol in any form or quantity in health to be asin against one’s 
own nature. And on this point we would be willing to abide 
by the decision of Prof. Bumstead, who devotes over thirteen 
pages of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” (48-61) to a discussion of the 
physiological action of alcohol. In summing up the results of 
“the latest and best science” in this regard, he says,+ “There 
is a practically unanimous verdict from all authorities that 
alcohol is not needed, and is likely to do harm, in a state of 
perfect health.” How accurately this states the situation will 
appear from such unimpeachable testimony as follows. Sir 
Henry Thompson, in his recent letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,t says, “ The habitual use of fermented liquors to 
an extent far short of what is necessary to produce that condi- 
tion, [drunkenness,] and such as is quite common in all ranks 
of society, injures the body and diminishes the mental power 
to an extent which, I think, few people are aware of.” 
Sir William Gull, in his testimony before a select committee 
of the House of Lords,§ said: “The constant use of alcohol, 
even in moderate measure, may injure the nerve tissues and 
be deleterious to health; and one of the commonest things in 
society is, that people are injured by drink without being 
drunkards. It goes on so quietly that it is difficult to ob- 
serve, even though it leads to degeneration of the tissues 

* American preface to the “Temperance Bible Commentary,” pp. xii, xiii. 

+ “Bibliotheca Sacra,” January, 1881, p. 60. 

t Quoted in Judge Pitman’s “ Alcohol and the State,” p. 38. 
_ § Reprinted and reiterated in “The Alcohol Question,” a series of papers which 
originally appeared in the ‘Contemporary Review.” 
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and spoils the health and the intellect. Short of drunkenness, 
I should say from my experience, that alcohol is the most 
destructive agent we are aware of in this country.” Prof. 
Binz, of Bonn, who, with Dr. Anstie, of England, has been 
chiefly quoted in support of the food value of alcohol, says,* 
“While I thus share in the views of the late Dr. Anstie, so 
ably upheld in England, I do not hesitate, on the other hand, 
to declare with respect to the healthy organism, that I consider 
the use of alcohol in health as entirely superfluous.” Dr. 
Parkes, of the British Army Medical School, arrives at these 
conclusions with reference to the use of spirits in the army, t+ 
which are equally applicable to all men under every circum- 
stance: “ Looking back to the evidence, it may be asked: Are 
there any circumstances of the soldier’s life in which the issue 
of spirits is advisable, and if the question at any time lies be- 
tween the issue of spirits and total abstinence, which is best ? 
To me there seems but one answer. If spirits neither give 
strength to the body nor sustain it against disease, are not pro- 
tective against cold and wet, and aggravate rather than miti- 
gate the effects of heat—if their use, even in moderation, in- 
creases crime, injures discipline, and impairs hope and cheer- 
fulness—if the severest trials of war have been not merely borne, 
but most easily borne, without them—if there is no evidence 
that they are protective against malaria or other diseases—then 
I conceive that the medical officer will not be justified in 
sanctioning their use under any circumstances.” Dr. Henry 
Maudsley, the leading English authority on mental diseases, 
declares,t “If men took careful thought of the best use which 
they could make of their bodies, they would probably never 
take alcohol, except as they would take a dose of medicine, to 
serve some special purpose.” Dr. B. W. Richardson says, § 
“Thus by two tests science tries the comparison between al- 
cohol and man. She finds in the body no structure made from 
alcohol; she finds in the healthy body no alcohol; she finds 
in those who have taken alcohol changes of the structure, and 
these are changes of disease. By all these proofs she declares 

* “ American Journal of the Medical Sciences,” July, 1876, p. 262. 

+ “Manual of Practical Hygiene,” (1873,) p. 284. 

t “ Responsibility in Mental Disease,” p. 285. 

§ “Moderate Drinking, For and Against, from Scientific Points of View,” 
(1878,) p. 20. 
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aleohol to be entirely alien to the structure of man. It does 
not build up the body; it undermines and destroys the build- 
ing.” Dr. W. H. Dickinson of St. George’s Hospital, England, 
after recounting, with accuracy, the structural changes which 
aleohol initiates, and the structural changes and consequent 
derangement and suspension of vital functions which it in- 
volves, aptly terms it “Tue Gentus or Drcenrration.”* Dr. 
T. M. Coan, who aims to show that the latest science gives its 
sanction to moderate drinking, yet confesses,+ “In robust and 
perfect health they (fermented liquors) are entirely superflu- 
ous; and they are sometimes injurious by promoting too much 
assimilation, making too much blood.” Prof. William James, 
M.D., in a lecture delivered before the students of Harvard 
College, (May, 1881,) teaches ¢ that the effects of alcohol, even 
in moderate quantities, are, “on the whole, likely to be inju- 
rious,” and that its use “is not consistent with a state of perfect 
health.” Dr. Markham, F.R.S., in reviewing the latest scien- 
tific utterances in regard to alcohol, well says,§ “ It is scarcely 
possible to read fairly the works of distinguished physiologists 
who have discussed the question, without feeling that they have 
been, in spite of themselves, as it were, driven, by the legiti- 
mate consequences following from their premises, to the con- 
clusion that aleohol is unnecessary and injurious to the human 
body.” 

An effort is made to escape the force of this evidence by an 
attempted discrimination between alcohol and beverages con- 
taining it, and between distilled and fermented liquors. | But 
the only distinction which exists is one of degree. Alcohol is 
always one and the same thing in kind, in whatever form or 
under whatever disguise we find it. It is “ alcohol that gives 
type” to fermented as well as to distilled liquors, “and allies 
them too closely” to call for discrimination. “So far as our 
chemistry tells us, the form of the alcohol is just the same, only 
(in wines and beer) the flavoring and addition of actual food is 
different. We do not recognize this as ‘the alembic in which 

* E. M. Hunt, M.D., in “ Alcohol as a Food and Medicine,” p. 43, quoting from 
“The Lancet,” 1872. 

+ The “State of the Alcohol Question,” “ Harper’s Monthly,” October, 1879. 

} “Boston Daily Advertiser,” May 19, 1881. 


§ Quoted in Hunt’s “ Alcohol as a Food and Medicine,” p. 59. 
| “A Calm View,” ete. “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” January, 1881, p. 486. 
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nature has turned a powerful and dangerous element into a be- 
neficent minister.’”* Careful and repeated experiments made 
by the most accurate and authoritative experts have fully dem- 
onstrated the fact that the alcohol in fermented liquors does 
not, except in the most infinitesimal degree, enter into any chemi- 
cal combinations whatever.+ The authorities whom Chancel- 
lor Crosby and Prof. Bumstead cite in support of the professed 
distinction between large and smaller amounts of alcohol do not 
cover the case. Prof. Parkes, whom the former imperfectly 
quotes, simply says, that science fails to give at present accu- 
rate information on the subject, and “the usual arguments for 
and against the use of alcohol cannot be held to settle the 
point.” His other utterances, such as the one we have quoted 
above, and especially those in reply to Anstie as to food-value, 
ete., place him completely in opposition to our authors. Drs. 
Anstie and Binz are quoted by both in evidence of the con- 
sumption of alcohol in the body and so of its inferred value as 
a food. But neither quote Dr. Parkes’ reply, t to which Anstie 
gave his assent, (in “ The Practitioner,” July, 1874, p. 27,) that 
“even if the complete destruction within certain limits were 
quite clear, this fact alone would not guide us to the dietetic 
value of alcohol. We have first to trace the effect of that de- 
struction, and learn whether it is for good or evil. You seem 
to think that the destruction must give rise to useful force, 
but I cannot see that this is necessarily so.” Dr. Parkes fur- 
ther says, that it is important to notice, in determining the 
weight of Anstie’s testimony, that he sought to prove the food 
value of opium and tobacco as well as of alcohol. With refer- 
ence to this subject, Dr. Ringer declares § that “Even if the 
greater part of the alcohol is consumed, and thus ministers to 
the forces of the body, yet alcohol, by depressing functional 
activity, favoring degenerations, ete., may do more harm than 
any good it can effect by the force it sets free during its de- 
struction.” Dr. Davis, than whom few are better qualified to 


* E. M. Hunt, M.D., Sanitary Editor of the New York “Independent,” in the 
issue for Feb. 3, 1881, who refers to an expression of Chancellor Crosby in his 
“Calm View,” ete. 

+ Vide Thudichum and Dupré, “On the Origin, Nature, and Varieties of Wine,” 
London, 1872, p. 159. 

t “The Practitioner,” Feb., 1872, p. 85. 

§ “Therapeutics,” London, 1876, p. 276. 
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speak, states* that “the only force it (alcohol) develops is the 
catalytic force of inertia, by which it holds in check those 
natural molecular changes that would take place were it not 
present.” 

There is one practical argument which shows conclusively 
that the use of alcohol in any quantity is incompatible with 
man’s perfect health and physical vigor. It is the fact that 
those who seek this, and who come nearest to its attainment, do 
so at the cost of total abstinence. We refer especially to ath- 
letes, whose training, from the time of Samson ¢ and Milo} to 
that of Hanlan and Dr. Carver,§ has included abstinence from 
all alcoholic drinks. These men find that any indulgence in 
stimulants is fatal to that perfect “precision, decision, pres- 
ence of mind, and endurance,” on which their success so often 
hinges. | And the conclusion is unavoidable, that these stim- 
ulants are equally damaging to the best physical condition of 
other people.{ In such a case their use is a sin against the body. 
And in saying this we need imply nothing as to that “large 
class of people,” so pathetically described as living on “the 
confines of health.”** If people are sick let them take medi- 
cine. But let them also be sure that alcohol is what they need, 
and take care that they do not write their own prescriptions. 
Whoever else may claim a place in these ranks of invalidism, 
there was One who never belonged there. Christ possessed a 
perfect physical nature, in full health and vigor. If we can 
conceive of his taking alcohol into his system it must have 
been as a luxury, and how inconsistent such a conception is 
with his whole life of self-denial we need not now stop to con- 
sider. If he indulged in it at all, he must have done so with- 
out necessity, and at the conscious peril of the perfect delicacy 
of adjustment and harmony of function in that body, touched 

*“The Medical Uses of Alcoholic Liquors,” etc., in Report of Proceedings of 
the Ninth National Temperance Convention, held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
June 21, 22, 1881, p. 195. * 

7 Judges xiii, 7. ¢ Epictetus, Encheiridion, sec. 35. 

§ “National Temperance Advocate,” March, 1881. Art. “ Athletes, Alcohol, 
and Tobacco.” 

| Dr. Richardson, “ Effects of Alcohol ” in “Ten Lectures on Alcohol,” pp. 4-6. 

{ A similar line of argument is suggested by the statistics of life insurance com- 
panies. Total abstainers have a much greater longevity than moderate drinkers. 


(Parkes’ “Manual of Practical Hygiene,” p. 270.) 
** “ & Calm View,” etc., “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 59. 
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to finer issues than any other mortal frame, whose absolute 
perfection was essential to the accomplishment of his divine 
mission. If, therefore, these teachings of experience and of 
science as to the injurious effects of alcohol, when taken in any 
form or quantity in health, be acecepted—and they are every 
day receiving completer demonstration—they must settle for 
us the question whether Ie “in whom was no sin” ever used 
alcoholic beverages. Scripture, also, in all its statements must 
be consistent with this conclusion of science. That it is so it 
is the purpose of this paper to make plain. Enough, we think, 
has been said to show that this question is not merely a “ pru- 
dential,” but, in the very largest sense, a moral one. 

There is another method, equally fallacious, by which the as- 
sertion that Christ used intoxicating wine is met. No denial is 
attempted or claim made that the act is an indifferent one, but 
the example of Christ in this particular is set aside on the 
same ground that the example of Moses with reference to po- 
lygamy, divorce, and slavery is ignored, namely, the imperfect 
moral development of the age, in consequence of which many 
evils were tolerated at the same time that provision for their 
eradication was made by the gradual enlightenment of the con- 
sciences of men. This is the position, among others, of the 
New York “ Independent,” from whose issue of March 11, 1874, 
Prof. Bumstead quotes * as follows: “ But the fact that Christ 
used liquor and that the Bible allows it is no proof that we 
should. Things were allowable and right in the days of Moses 
that were not so in the days of Christ, and there has been 
some progress since in the application of abstract morals. . . 
To appeal to the Bible in defense of alcoholic liquors is like 
appealing to it in defense of slavery. Christianity has educated 
the public conscience on these two subjects beyond the ex- 
plicit teachings of Scripture.” In a late issuet+ this same 
paper has restated its position, announcing the strange doctrine 
that “Christ’s teaching and ordinary conduct were for his 
own age, not ours. The principles he taught are permanent, 
and new light may break out of them on the subjects of slavery 
and temperance.” It is difficult to conceive how any sincere 
mind could put forth such propositions, or any sane mind take 


* “Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 111. 
+ “The Independent,” March 24, 1881. Editorial notes. 
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refuge in them. If Christ’s principles and practice conflicted, 
what claim has he upon our confidence? What severer im- 
peachment of his character can be made than such a charge of 
inconsistency? What becomes of his omniscience or his sin- 
lessness in the face of such a doctrine? What authority at- 
taches to his teachings if they were purely local in their ap- 
plications, and not only inadequate to the exigencies, but in 
conflict with the developed moral sense, of after ages? Surely, 

“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget.” 

We can no more believe than can Chancellor Crosby “that 
Christ and his apostles, on great moral questions and matters of 
moral conduct, gave example and precept that would not 
last.” * And as to the attempted comparison between Moses 
and Christ, and between slavery, etc., and wine-drinking, it is 
important to observe, as Prof. Bumstead suggests,+ that Christ 
“did not marry many wives; he did not hold slaves; he ex- 
pressly superseded the Mosaic divorce by a higher and holier 
regulation.” And if he indulged in alcoholic beverages he has 
given to that act a sanction such as no other practice, which an 
“‘educated public conscience” has called in question, ever re- 
ceived from him. 

But this argument is put into another shape, and the change 
in our circumstances from those of ancient times is urged as 
an excuse for Christ’s indulgence, and as a reason for our ab- 
stinence. “Had Jesus, living in our time, beheld the wide 
waste and wretchedness arising from inordinate appetites, can 
any one doubt on which side he would be found?” asks Mr. 
Beecher.{ “If circumstances make wine-drinking wrong now, 
but made it right then, why should Christ not have gone out 
of his way to sanction it?” the “ Independent ” inquires,§ refer- 
ring to a remark of Chancellor Crosby’s in “The Evangelist,” 
that “this was a custom which our Saviour went out of the 
way to sanction.” And Rev. Dr. Plumb, in an essay read 
before a Ministerial Temperance Convention, held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, March 8, 1881, says: “When total absti- 
nence is urged as our duty, because the biblical principle of 

*“A Calm View,” ete. + “Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 111. 
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self-sacrifice for the good of others requires it, it is no escape 
from the binding force of this paramount obligation to plead 
that in a far-off age and land, in conditions thoroughly differ- 
ent from ours, there were men who were allowed a sparing use 
of wine, which, like all wine history knows any thing about, 
was capable of being used in excess.” This argument involves 
two fallacies, either one of which is fatal. In the first place, 
there is no such difference as is represented between the evils 
connected with wine-drinking in ancient and in modern times. 
Professor Bumstead is correct on this point.* Drunkenness 
has prevailed in all ages of the world. The first historical ref- 
erence to the use of wine records a case of intoxication, that of 
Noah’s. (Gen. ix, 20-27.) The monuments of Egypt picture 
the gross drunkenness of that people, of both sexes, in private 
life, at public feasts, and on the occasion of great religious 
festivals.¢ One inscription speaks of a feast held at Denderah, 
known as the drinking-feast, and the goddess as the Goddess 
of Drunkenness.t Drunkenness had taken such a hold upon 
the people of China, more than a thousand years before 
Christ, as to threaten the ruin of the empire. This is clearly 
proven by “The Announcement about Drunkenness,” an im- 
perial edict believed to have been promulgated about 1116 
B.C.§ The Rig-Veda, from beginning to end, shows that the 
ancient Aryan races of India must have been terrible drunk- 
ards, and must have believed their deities to have been the 
same. In the banqueting scenes of the Assyrians it is drink- 
ing and not eating that is represented.| Babylon fell into 
the hands of Cyrus while its inhabitants were buried in 
drunken revels. Among the Persians “drunkenness even 
came to be sort of an institution. Once a year, at the feast of 
Mithras, the king of Persia, according to Duris, was bound to 
be drunk. A general practice arose of deliberating on all im- 
portant affairs under the influence of wine, so that in every 
household, when a family crisis impended, intoxication was 
a duty.” ** $o common was drunkenness among the Greeks 

* “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, pp. 100, 109. 

+ Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egypt,” vol. i, pp. 52,53.  } Eber’s “ Egypten,” p. 326. 

§ “ Legge’s Chinese Classics,” vol. iii, pt. 1, p. 274. 

| Rawlinson, “ Five Great Monarchies,” i, 579. 


§ Daniel v, 10; Xenophon, “ Cyrop.,” vii. 5, 15. 
** Rawlinson, “ Five Great Monarchies,” iii, 236. 
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in the time of Christ that Corinthians were usually intro- 
duced on the stage in a state of intoxication.* Rome, at 
that age, as her own heathen historians have confessed, 
was a vortex into which all sin and shame (cuncta atrocia 
aut pudenda)+ flowed together, so that every place was 
filled with vice and crime, (omnia sceleribus ac vitiis 
plena sunt.)t The writings of Juvenal, Persius, Horace, and 
Petronius, show that the Roman Empire was full of drunken- 
ness and debauchery. The prevalence of intemperance in 
Palestine is amply attested by the denunciations of wine in the 
Old Testament, and the fearful woes pronounced upon the 
drunkard and the drunkard-maker. Significant of the fact is 
the law of the rabbins, that on the Feast of Purim a man 
should “drink wine until he be drunk and fall asleep in his 
drunkenness.” § The frequent condemnations of this degrad- 
ing vice, both by Christ and his apostles, prove its prevalence 
in their immediate vicinity and age. So far, therefore, as in- 
temperance is concerned there is no essential difference be- 
tween our circumstances and Christ’s. Nor is that difference 
found in the application of total abstinence as remedy for in- 
temperance. That is by no means a modern discovery. Two 
thousand years before Christ it was enjoined upon the Egyp- 
tian priesthood. | Centuries later, the Institutes of Menu re- 
quired it of all officiating Brahmins.{ In the “ Pentalogue of 
Buddha” (B.C. 560) there ran this precept : “Thou shalt not 
drink any intoxicating liquor.” ** The Lacedsemonians were at 
one period of their history total abstainers.++ In Palestine, be- 
fore the time of Christ, the Nazarites (Num. vi, 1-4) and the 
Rechabites (Jer. xxv, 1-19) adopted total abstinence as the car- 
dinal principle of their orders, and while he was upon the earth 
the Essenes in Judea and the Therapeute in Egypt made it the 
daily practice of their lives. But if the change of cireum- 
stances quoted in explanation of the use uf wine by Christ, 
and in condemnation of its use in modern times, does not con- 
sist in the prevalence of drunkenness or in the practice of total 


* Hlian, “ Varie Historie,” iii, 15. + Tacitus, “ Ann.,” xv, 44. 

¢ Seneca, “ De Ira,” ii, 8. . § Hilkoth, “ Megillah,” ii, 5. 

| Hieratic Papyri, let. xi. { Jacolliot, ‘The Bible in India.” 
** Malcom, “Travels in the Burman Empire.” 

t+ Atheneus, Banquet, Bohn’s translation, vol. ii, p. 682. 
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abstinence, then it does not exist, and the argument which is 
based upon it is nugatory. 

But even if it were proved that such a change had taken 
place, it would not alter the case or improve the argument, for 
that involves another and more serious fallacy. It estimates 
the motives, and measures the conduct, of Christ by the narrow 
limitations and imperfect moral standards of ordinary men. 
But he was not environed by any such conditions as theirs. 
There was nothing local or temporary in his character, his in- 
structions, or his influence. He belonged to no age, since he 
lived for every age. His mode of governing his life was to 
furnish principles of conduct to men until the end of time. It 
was so ordered that all might find in him a safe and helpful 
example amid every variety of experience or stress of cireum- 
stance. Dr. Plumb asks us* to “picture the compassionate 
Jesus standing amid sixty thousand drunkards who are said to 
die in this land every year ; see him moving among those who 
are to form that lost and ruined army in future years, who are 
now questioning whether to begin to drink or to leave all in- 
toxicants forever alone, and then imagine, if you can, that as 
they are hesitating whether to take the fatal first step which 
will lead them on to their endless loss, the self-sacrificing Jesus, 
knowing this, would consent to tempt them to that step, and 
that he would do it because he was unwilling to give up the 
personal gratification of drinking wine.” And he asks, “ Can 
any thing much more shocking or irreverent, or more utterly 
opposed to the whole spirit of the suffering Saviour, be im- 
agined than that?” Nothing any more shocking, ete., can be 
imagined, we admit. But to the inference which Dr. Plumb 
proceeds to draw from these premises we must enter a de- 
murrer. “If the principles which governed the Saviour’s life 
would keep him from doing this were he now here,” he con- 
cludes “those principles should deter every disciple of Jesus 
from taking this heartless and self-indulgent course.” We will 
not call this a non-sequitur, but it is not the natural and legiti- 
mate conclusion from the premises. That conclusion is this: 
If those principles “would keep him from doing this were he 
now here,” they would equally have deterred him “ from taking 


* Essay before Ministerial Temperance Convention, Boston “Traveller,” March 
8, 1881. 
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this heartless and self-indulgent course ” when on earth he was 
living and acting in omniscient comprehension of every temp- 
tation to which each soul of man would be exposed in all 
coming ages. For it is Dr. Plumb who emphatically asserts, 
“The Lord Jesus Christ before he came to the earth perfectly 
knew all coming history; he clearly foresaw every exigency 
that could ever arise; he planned his own earthly life in every 
smallest particular and with reference to all the long future.” 
That settles on his own principles whether or not Christ in the 
first century abstained for the sake of the tempted of this 
nineteenth century. Christ does not demand of his disciples 
any stricter self-denial for the sake of others than he himself 
practiced on their account. For us to claim that he did not 
set the example, and then ourselves to abstain from any scruples 
whatever, is to profess to be in advance of Christ; it is for the 
servant to set himself above the Master; it is to cast reflec- 
tions on the character and conduct of our blessed Lord. If he 
drank alcoholic beverages we may do the same. Not that we 
must, but we may. There can be no obligation to abstain 
which he would not have recognized and enforced by his own 
example. If he indulged, indulgence is innocent. If we 
must abstain because of ow: influence, his is infinitely greater. 
If he has sanctioned the habit of wine-drinking by his practice, 
that fact must outweigh every other in a controversy upon the 
subject. If the charge which is brought against him of being 
a wine-bibber be sustained, then we have no invulnerable argu- 
ment with which to urge the duty of total abstinence. In an- 
swer to the soundest objection which we may bring against the 
use of intoxicating liquors, it will be sufficient for every man 
to cite the example of Christ, and to claim its sanction for his 
indulgence, provided it be kept within the limits of modera- 
tion. And intrenched behind such scriptural defenses it will 
be impossible to dislodge the drinking eustoms of society. 
The cause of temperance will receive a blow from which it 
can never recover. That cause will not prosper unless it 
is built upon the will and word of God. The doctrine of total 
abstinence will not command the obedience of men unless it 
comes to them with a “Thus saith the Lord.” Every thing 
that is vital to this great issue is determined by Christ’s posi- 
tion upon the question. With tremulous interest, therefore, 
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we proceed to inquire, Was Jesus Christ a wine-bibber? And 
let us consider 


II. Tue Crarce anv its Avtuors. 


1. What does the charge imply? It is all contained in the 
epithet “ wine-bibber,” which is so contemptuously applied to 
Christ. Webster defines the English term, “One who drinks 
much wine, a great drinker.” Worcester defines, “One who 
drinks wine habitually or to excess, a tippler.’” The Greek 
term is olvordérn¢. It is used only in this connection in the New 
Testament. The LXX used it to render the Hebrew }"7¥30, 
(sovai-yayin,) literally, “soakers of wine.” (Prov. xxiii, 20.) 
It is also found in classic Greek, (Anacreon 72; Lue. Asin. 48; 
and Polybius xx, 8,2.) In the version of Wycliffe (1380) it is 
rendered “drynker of wyne” in Matthew, and in Luke “drynk- 
ynge wiyn.” Tyndale (1534) renders “drynker of wyne” in 
both Gospels. Beza translates vini-potor, “drinker of wine,” 
in Matthew, one both Beza and the Vulgate bzbens vinum, 
“ drinking wine,” in Luke. In the Greek, as in the other tongues, 
“drinker” has an intensive force indicating the habitual repe- 
tition of the act. It gives emphasis to the habit rather than to 
the effect of the habit. The use of the connected term ¢dyoc, 
accurately rendered “ gluttonous,” marks this sense. The 
charge of being an oivorérn¢c did not necessarily imply that 
Jesus used wine for the purpose of stimulation rather than of 
nutrition, or that he drank stimulating wines to intoxication, 
although both may have been intended by the cavil. It does 
mean, however, that he used wine, whether intoxicating or not, 
customarily, and perhaps immoderately. And yet how much 
less such an accusation might imply than our nineteenth century 
conceptions of intemperance would suggest is indicated by a 
note of Dr. Gill on Deut. xxi, 20: * “ According to the Mish- 
na, a glutton and a drunkard is one that eats half a pound of 
flesh and drinks half a log of Italian wine—a quarter of a 
pint—which would be at this day reckoned very little by our 
grandsons of Bacchus, as Snickard observes, but in an age of 
severer discipline, in the tender candidates of temperance it was 
reckoned too much.” And then he adds, “The Jews seem to 
refer to this when they charged Christ with being a glutton 


* Quoted in “ Temperance Bible Commentary,” p. 57. 
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and a wine-bibber.” In substance the epithet was very nearly 
equivalent to our modern designation of “ moderate drinker.” 
9. Who make anciently this charge? The only clue we 
‘have to an answer is given in Christ’s own words: “ They 
say, (Aéyovor,) Behold, a man gluttonons and a wine-bibber,” 
etc. “They say” is always untrustworthy authority. Candid 
men never accept its evidence. It is usually false, and often- 
times foully calumnious. The truth in any given instance 
is ordinarily to be reached only through an absolute reversal 
of its testimony. Mr. Patmore, in writing of the gifted 
William Hazlitt says*: “Precisely because he was the most 
original thinker of his day we heard him held up a mere 
waiter upon the intellectual wealth of his acquaintances—a 
mere sucker of the brains of Charles Lamb and Coleridge. 
Precisely because his face was pale and clear like marble, we 
saw him pointed out as the ‘Pimpled Hazlitt” Precisely 
because he never tasted any thing but water, we saw him held 
up as an habitual gin-drinker and sot.” Hazlitt himself said : 
“ If [had been a dram-drinker the world would have called me 
a milksop.” It would, undoubtedly, have done the same with 
Jesus. But, it is said, it is Christ himself who makes us ac- 
quainted with this charge. “He tells us that his drinking 
wine brought on him a railing accusation of the men of his 
generation,” says Dr. Moore.t But this was not a confession 
of judgment on his part. On the contrary, his language very 
clearly implied that his drinking, whatever it was—for he did 
not say “drinking wine,” as Dr. Moore aftirms—furnished no 
ground for the charge of being a “ wine-bibber.” It is true he 
attempted no explicit denial of the allegation; but neither 
did he deny that John had a devil, (Matt. xi, 18,) or that he 
was himself also a glutton and a sensualist. For this last ac- 
cusation was contained in the assertion that he was “a friend 
of publicans and sinners.” But why did he make no denial of 
these charges? Simply because he knew none was called for. 
His enemies perfecily well understood that they were false. 
They knew that he was not a wine-bibber in any such sense as 
the word was intended to convey. But they were bent on de- 
stroying his influence as a moral teacher and religious reformer. 


* “My Friends and Acquaintances,” London, 1854, vol. ii, p. 348. 
+ “Presbyterian Review,” Jan., 1881, p. 88. 
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They judged that they could do this most effectively by assail- 
ing his private character. So they fabricated and tried to fasten 
upon him the charge of reckless self-indulgence. But to all 
their calumnies he deigned only the simple answer, “Wisdom. 
is justified by her children.” (Matt. xi, 19.) My life and labors 
are my sufficient vindication. Those who know me need no 
denial from my lips; those who hate me would receive none. 

The fact that his enemies put gluttony, and sensuality, and 
wine-bibbing on a par proves the estimation in which the latter 
habit was held. It was reckoned a disgrace in that day as it is 
in our own. And yet on the ground of these unscrupulous 
slanders we are asked to believe that Christ exposed himself 
to that disgrace. It would be just as reasonable to regard him 
as a blasphemer, because he was charged with that offense 
before the high court of Caiaphas. It is not improbable that 
he who came “to seek and to save that which was lost” some- 
times found himself in the company of those who drank immod- 
erately, and possibly to intoxication. But to argue from such a 
circumstance that he in like manner indulged would compel the 
further admission that he yielded to gluttony and sensuality. 
It is claimed,* however, that “his example as a user of wine is 
expressly contrasted by himself with the example of his fore- 
runner, John the Baptist, who, being a Nazarite, was an ab- 
stainer from wine.” But this argument proves too much, if it 
proves any thing. If Jesus must have partaken of all kinds 
of wine, fermented and unfermented, because John abstained 
from all kinds, then, by parity of reasoning, he must have in- 
dulged in all the viands of Judea, since John ate only “locusts 
and wild honey.” But the contrast in this case is neither uni- 
versal nor specific, but general. John, asa Nazarite, was vowed 
to abstinence from all products of the vine, whether solid or 
liquid, “from the kernels even to the husk.” (Num. vi, 1-4.) 
Jesus was not a Nazarite, and was under no such obligation. 
He was perfectly free to satisfy his natural wants with any 
of “the good creatures” which his Father in heaven had pro- 
vided. And in fact we know that he did partake of “the 
fruit of the vine.” (Matt. xxvi, 29, ete.) But that in any in- 
stance this was an intoxicating article is a wholly unwarranted 
and gratuitous assumption. 

* Prof. Bumstead, “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Jan., 1881, p. 86. 
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Art. IX.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
um THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Reviews. 


American Catuoric QuarTERLY Review, October, 1881. (Philadelphia.)—1. Free- 

~tiasonry; by Rev. Aug. J. Thebaud, S.J. 2. Some of the Aspects of the Work 
of English Converts; by Arthur F. Marshall, B.A. 38. The Spirit World; by 
Rev. J. F. X. Hoffer, S.J. 4. Catholicity in Kentucky—Grace Newton Simp- 
son; by B. J. Webb. 5. The Existence of God Demonstrated, (Third Article :) 
by Rev. J. Ming, S.J. 6. The Revival of Manufactures in Ireland; by M F. 
Sullivan. 7 The Lesson of President Garfield’s Assassination; by John G. 
Shea, LL.D. 8. An American Catholic Dramatist; by Eugene L. Didier. 
9. The Impossibilities of Unbelief; by A. De G. 10. Right and Wrong: Their 
Relation to Man’s Ultimate End; by James A. Cain. 11. Gladstone’s Latest 
Blunder; by Geo. D. Wolff. 


Baptist Review, October, November, December, 1881. (Cincinnati.)—1. Is it 
“Always Right to Obey the Dictates of Conscience? by J. M. Pendleton, D.D. 
2. A Question of Good Conscience; by Prof. E. Adkins, D.D. 38. The Plym- 
outh Brethren ; by Henry M. King, D.D. 4. The Position of Women Among 
the Ancient Romans; by Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D. 5. Medieval Latin Poetry ; 
by J. S. Tunison, A.M. 6, An Address Prepared for the Semi-Centennial Cele- 
bration of Denison University, June, 1881; by E. Thresher, LL.D. 


Brstiotneca Sacra, October, 1881. (Andover.)—1. A Chapter on Proverbs; by 

“Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D. 2. Is Salvation Possible without a Knowledge of the 
Gospel? by Lucius E, Smith. 8. Remarks upon the Languages of the Arabs 
and the Turks; by Prof. H. 8, Osborn. 4. The Language of Isaiah xl-Ixvi; 
by Rev. William Henry Cobb. 5. What is Swedenborgianism? by Rev. James 
Reed. 6. A Sober View of Abstinence from Intoxicating Stimulants; by Rev. 
Daniel Merriman, D.D. 7. Theological Education. 


LurHERAN QuarrTerRLy, July, 1881. (Gettysburg.)—1. By-Ways in the Life of 

“Luther; by John G. Morris, D.D., LL.D. 2. Of Civil Affairs; by Rev. L. E. 
Albert, D.D. 3. The Survival of the Feelings; by Rev. George F. Magoun, D.D. 
4. The Liturgical Question; by Rev. F. W. Conrad, D.D. 5. The Lutheran 
Church in Dutchess County, N. Y.; by Rev. William Hull. 6. Private Confes- 
sion and Absolution; by Rev. L. A. Fox, A.M. 7. Human Instrumentality in 
God’s Work; by M. Valentine, D.D. 


Octoher.—1. Development and Direction of Lay Work; by Rev. John Leyburn, 
D.D. 2. Talmudic Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; by Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch, D.D. 3. The Church, Visible and Invisible ; by Rev. H. C. Haitheox, 
4, Visits to the Sick-Bed of Martin Luther; by John G. Morris, D.D., LL.D. 
5, Jesus and Hillel: A Translation from Dr. Franz Delitzsch; by Rev. P. C. Croll, 
A.M. 6. Interpretation of Romans vii, 14-25; by Rev. John Tomlinson, A.M. 
7. Essentials in the Teacher of Theology; by Rev. ©. 8. Albert, A.M. 8. Ad- 
vance in Theology; by Prof. C. A. Stork, D.D. 


N EneGianper, November, 1881. (New Haven.)—1. Personal Reminiscences 
of the Spanish Revolution; by Prof. W. I. Knapp. 2. The Church Organist ; 
by Waldo 8. Pratt. 38. Roswitha, the Nun of Gandersheim; by Miss Alice C. 
Osborne. 4. The Inductive Method in Theology; by Rev. James G. Roberts, 
D.D. 5. Democracy; by Henry Carter Adams. 6, Culture as a Substitute for 
Christianity ; by Rev. Pres. William W. Patton, D.D. 7. The Life of Dr. Henry 
Boynton Smith; by Prof. ‘bimothy Dwight. 8. Piety in the Middle Ages; by 
Rev. E. Woodward Brown. 

January, 1882.—1. Old Times in-Connectieut; by Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. 
2. Democritus of Abdera: An Historical Study on the Beginnings of Greek 
Moral Philosophy; From the German of F. Kern, Gymnasial Director at Stet- 
tin; Translated by Rev. J.B. Chase. 3. The Sacrifices Demanded by Unbelief ; 
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by Prof. R. B. Richardson. 4. The Alleged Infallibility of the Scriptures Prac- 
tically Considered ; by Rev. J. M. Whiton. 5. Fit Truths for Fit Times; by W. 
M. Barbour, D.D 6. Reconstruction in Theology ; by Rev. Professor Lewis F. 
Stearns, 7. Christian Worship in its Theory and Practice ; by Prof. Henry N. 
Day. 8. Professor Phelps’ “ Theory of Preaching ;” by Geo. B. Stevens. 


New EnGianp Historicat anp GENEALOGICAL ReGtsTER, October, 1881. (Boston.) 
«um——1, Memoir of Ebenezer Alden, M.D.; by Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D. 
2. Letter of Mrs. Alice Daniels; Com. by William B. Trask, Esq. 3. The 
Family of Dummer; by Col. Joseph L. Chester, LL.D., D.C.L. 4. Early History 
of Brookfield; by Henry E. Waite, Esq. 5. Three Years on Board the Kear- 
sarge; Com. by A. J. Lathrop, Esq. 6. Roger Garde; by Charles E. 
Banks, M.D. 7. Was Gov. Leverett a Knight? by Hon. Thomas C, Amory. 
8. Longmeadow Families; by Willard 8. Allen, A.M. 9, Building up Harvard 
Hall; by William B. Trask, Esq. 10. Robert Bronsdon and Descendants; by 
Robert H. Eddy, Esq. 11. Marriages in West Springfield; by Mr. Lyman H. 
Bagg. 12. The Ossipee Townships; by Charles T. Libby, Esq. 18. Thomas 
Hale, of Newbury, Mass.; his English Origin and Connections; by the Hon. 
Robert S. Hale, LL.D. 14. The Coffin Name and Armorial Bearings ; by John 
C. J. Brown, Esq. 


Nortn American Review, October, 1881. (New York.)—1. Some Dangerous Ques- 

"tions ; by Senator John T. Morgan. 2. The Elements of Puritanism ; by Prof. 
George P. Fisher. 38. The State and the Nation; by Senator George F. Ed- 
mund3. 4, The Idea of the University ; by President Daniel C.Gilman. 5. Why 
Cornwallis was at Yorktown; by Sydney Howard Gay. 6. Shall Two States 
Rule the Union ? by Thomas A. Hendricks. 7. The Ruins of Central America. 
Part IX.; by Désiré Charnay. 8. Washington as a Strategist ; by Col. Henry 
B. Carrington. 


November.—1. Presidential Inability; by Lyman Trumbull, Judge Thomas M. 
Cooley, Benjamin F. Butler, Prof. Theodore W. Dwight. 2. England’s Heredit- 
ary Republic; by the Marquis of Blandford. 38. The Appointing Power; by 
Senator G. F. Hoar. 4. The Christian Religion. Part II.; by R. G. Ingersoll. 


December.—1. The Monroe Doctrine in 1881; by John A. Kasson. 2. The Death 
Penalty ; by Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever, Samuel Hand, and Wendell Phillips. 
3. The Gladstone Government and Ireland; by H. QO. Arnold-Forster. 4. The 
Surgical Treatment of President Garfield; by Dr. William A. Hammond, Dr. 
John Ashurst, Jun., Dr. J. Marion Sims, and Dr. John T. Hodgen. 5. Reform 
in Federal Taxation; by David A. Wells. 


PrespyTeRIAN Review, October, 1881. (New York.)—1. Notes on the Revised 
““New Testament; by Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 2. The Proof of New Test- 
ament Miracle Compared with the Proof of the Miracle of the Roman Calendar ; 
by Rev. Clement R. Vaughan, D.D. 8. Medieval Jewish Theology; by Prof. 
Henry P. Smith. 4. The Biblical Blank; by Rev. R. M. Patterson, D.D. 
5. Preaching and Modern Skepticism ; by Rev. Pres. Henry Darling, D.D., LL.D. 


Princeton Revizw, November, 1881. (New York.)—1. Consciousness and Per- 

—sonality; by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 2. The Relations of Moral Phi- 
losophy to Speculation Concerning the Origin of Man; by Professor Henry Cal- 
derwood. 38. Sociology; by William G. Sumner. 4. The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Musical Seales; by Waldo §. Pratt. 5. Some Difficulties of Modern 
Materialism ; by Professor Borden P. Bowne. 6. Illustrations of a Law of 
Evolution of Thought; by Joseph Le Conte, LL.D. 7. The Kantian Centennial ; 
by President Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, October, 1881. (Boston.)—1. Plato’s Argument for 

-Fmmortality ; by Sumner Ellis, D.D. 2. The Nature of Christ; by G. T. Flan- 
ders, D.D. 38. Theughts on the Parables; by Rev. W. 8. Perkins. 4. Rem- 
iniscences of Early American Universalism—First Paper; by Rev. Anson Titus, Jr. 
5. Resurrection—Its Nature and Development; by Rev. R. O. Williams. 6. The 
Revised Version of the New Testament—A Criticism; by Rev. O. D. Miller. 
7. Religion vs, Modern Doubt—The Unknowable; by William Tucker, D.D. 
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See Curist1an Puitosopny Quarterty, October, 1881. (New York.)—1. His- 
torteit"2."The Cry of ‘Conflict ;” by Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D. 3. What 
we mean by Christian Philosophy; by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D, 4. Some Difti- 
culties in Modern Materialism; by Borden P. Bowne. 5. The Religious Aspect 
of the American Scientific Association; by Prof. H. 8. Trowbridge. 


This neat new quarterly is the organ of the lately formed 
“American Institute of Christian Philosophy,” a society con- 
sisting of a body of leading Christian thinkers, associated for 
the purpose of furnishing lectures and essays on Christian 
Philosophy, and sending them forth to the world. The Soci- 
ety admits members upon application, an annual subscription 
of ten dollars being required to pay expenses. The gentlemen 
who initiated the project found— 


A hearty coadjutor in William O. M’Dowell, Esq., who owned 
a beautiful property called Warwick Woodlands, situated on the 
west side of Greenwood Lake, a beautiful body of water lying 
nearly equally in New Jersey and New York, at the terminus of 
a railway forty-two miles in length from New York city. This 
gentleman engaged to build a hall which should be used for the 
lectures, and by his energy secured an encampment hotel, the 
rooms of which consisted of tents. He showed the additional 
munificence of paying the fees and expenses of the lecturers. 
According to announcement the course was opened on the morn- 
ing of July 12, with the reading of a portion of the Holy Script- 
ures and with prayer by Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., who 
had permitted himself to be announced as Dean of the School, 
and who presided over all its exercises. Dr. Deems then deliy- 
ered a lecture on “The Cry of ‘Conflict..” On Wednesday, 
July 13, the opening worship was conducted by Rey. W. B. Pal- 
more of Mo., and a lecture delivered by President Porter, of 
Yale College; the subject, “What we mean by Christian Phi- 
losophy.” On Thursday, July 14, the opening worship was 
conducted by Rev. George A. Gates, of Montclair, and a lecture 
delivered by Prof. Borden P. Bowne, of Boston University; the 
subject, “Some Difficulties of Modern Materialism.” On Friday, 
July 15, the opening worship was led by Rev. Prof. Sawyer. 
The Rev. Thomas Guard, of Baltimore, had been announced, 
but the state of the health of that gentleman kept him from the 
school, and his place was supplied by Prof. Stephen Alexander, 
of Princeton, whose lecture was on the “Origin and Primitive 
State of Man.” On Saturday, July 16, the publie worship was 
conducted by Rev. Addison K. Strong, D.D., of Hoboken, and 
the lecture delivered by Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton, on 
“ Astronomical Facts for Philosophical Thinkers.” A number 
of persons remained in the Encampment Hotel, and many visit- 
ors were at the other hotels around the lake, drawn thither by 
the great beauty of Lake Greenwood and its vicinity. The pub- 
lished syllabus provided a sermon for Sunday, and no discourse 
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collected a larger congregation than that which attended the 
sermon, which was delivered by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
A.M., of Montclair, N. J., who had acted as Secretary of the 
Summer School from its inception. Mr. Bradford’s subject was 
“Conditions of Spiritual Sight.” The text was Matt. v, 8: 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Mon- 
day, July 18, the public worship was conducted by Rev. W. 
C. Stiles of Brooklyn, and the lecture delivered by Prof. Alex- 
ander Winchell, of the University of Michigan; the subject, 
“The Philosophical Consequences of Evolution.” Tuesday, 
July 19, the public worship was conducted by Rev. Dr. Taylor, of 
Newark, N. J., and the lecture delivered by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., of New York city; the subject, “Foundations of 
Christian Belief.” Wednesday, July 20, the public worship 
was conducted by Rev. Dr. E. O. Flagg, of Newark, N. J., and 
the lecture delivered by the Rey. J. H. M’Ilvaine, D.D., of 
Newark, N. J.; the subject, “Science and Revelation.” Thurs- 
day, July 21, the public worship was conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Bacon, of Toledo, O., and the lecture delivered by Prof. B. 
N. Martin, of the University of New York; the subject, “Recent 
Physical Theories in their bearing on a Friday, July 
22, the public worship was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Craven, 
of Newark, N. J., and the lecture delivered by President John 
Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin; the subject, “'The Gains 
and Losses of Faith from Science.” 

From the beginning to the close of the course of lectures there 
was an increase of attendance and interest. 

On the 21st of July, 1881, in the Hall of Philosophy at War- 
wick Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, N. Y., a meeting was held 
on call for the purpose of organizing the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy. The Rev. J. H. M’Ilvaine, D.D., of New- 
ark, N. J., presided, and Rev. A. H, Bradford, of Montclair, 
N. J., was elected Secretary. 


We may earnestly commend this “Institute” to the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful men of our Church, both ministers and 
laymen. 


QuarterLy Review or tae Mernonist Ertscorat Cuurcn, Sovrn, October, 1881. 
1. Organie Union—Disruption and Fraternity ; by C. W. Miller, D.D. 2. Biog- 
raphies of John Wesley; by George John Stevenson, M.A. 3. Irenics. 
4. Bishop Doggett as a Preacher. 5. The Canterbury Revision; by Rev. Ed- 
ward S. Gregory. 6. Modern Sacred Music; by Rev. Leo Rosser. 7. The As- 
sassination. 8. The Bunsens and the Hares; by Mrs. Martin. 9, Listening to 
the Beat of my Heart; by Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., LL.D. 


The article on “ Disruption and Fraternity ” is a patient repe- 
tition of the illusions and fallacies of the past, without any 
notice or apparent knowledge that any answers have been 
made to them. The work of reply would be now superfluous, 
for the reason that the writer’s defensive survey of the past is 
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good only for its section and for a limited time. Out of the 
South, and in the South a few years hence, the article has no 
validity. The whole is a past discussion ; we have done full 
justice to it in the past ; and we may well let it go and devote 
our thoughts to securing a peaceful present and a prosperous 
future for all Methodism and all our reunited country. 





English Reviews. 


British AND ForriGN EvaNnGeicat Review, October, 1881. (London.)—1. The Old 

«xPestament in the Jewish Church; by Rev. Alfred Cave, B.A. 2. The Proba- 
bility of a Revealed Religion; by Rev. Walter Morison, D. D. 3. The Archeology 
of Celtic Christianity ; “by Rev. C. G. MCrie. 4. ’Forgiveness—Human and 
Divine. 5. Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism ; by Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, Ph.D. 
6. Our Earlier Literature ; by Professor Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D. 7. The 
Jewish Question in Europe; by Professor 8. H. Kellogg, D.D. 8. Causation and 
Development ; by President M’Cosh, D.D., LL.D. 


EpinsurGu Review, October, 1881. (New York.)—1. Dean Stanley’s “ Christian 

“Institutions.” 2. Albania and Scanderbeg. 8. The Koran. 4. Dauphiny. 
5. The Pontificate of Leo XIII. 6. Memoir of M. de Circourt. 7. Ballads and 
other Poems, by Alfred Tennyson. 8. Helmholtz and Carter on Eyesight. 
9. Colonel Gordon in Central Africa. 10. The Fallacies of Fair Trade. 


Lonpon QuarterLy Revigw, October, 1881. (New York.)—1. New Testament Re- 

“Vision: The New Greek Text. 2 The Past and the Future of the Conservative 
Party. 3. Dean Stanléy’s “Christian Institutions.” 4. The Development of 
Electric Lighting. 5. The Works of Alexander Pope. 6. Luxury—Ancient 
and Modern. 7. Jebb’s “ Attic Orators.” 8. Fair Trade and British Labor. 


The first article, written by a bold and masterly hand, is a 
scathing broadside upon the New Revision and an arraignment 
of the Revisers, Its immediate indictment is, for the present, 
not so much against the translation, but against the Text from 
which the wenelation’ ismade. This makes the matter altogether 
worse, however, for even a good translation of a bad text is bad. 
The main ground of the assault is that the Revisers’ text was 
furnished them by scholars who reposed a fatal confidence in 
some five ancient manuscripts—a confidence falsitied by the 
character of the manuscripts themselves. Those five are the 
Vatican, marked s; Tischendorf’s Sinaitic, x; the Alexan- 
drian, 4; the rescript codex preserved at Paris, c ; and Codex 
Bezx, p. We here quote part of his condemnation of the 


MISTAKEN PARTIALITY FOR A FEW MANUSCRIPTS. 


Singular to relate, the first, second, fourth, and fifth of these 
Codices, (B & © D,) but especially B and X, have within the last 
twenty years established a tyrannical asc endency over the imag- 
ination of the critics, which can only be fitly spoken of as a blind 
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superstition. It matters nothing that all four are discovered 
on careful scrutiny to differ essentially, not only from ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the whole body of extant MSS. besides, 
but even from one another. This last circumstance, obviously fa- 
tal to their corporate pretensions, is unaccountably overlooked. 
And yet it admits of only one satisfactory explanation: namely, 
that in different degrees they all five exhibit a fabricated text. 
Between the first two (B oad x) there subsists an amount of sin- 
ister resemblance which proves that they must have been both 
derived at no very remote period from the same corrupt orig- 
inal, Yet do they stand asunder in every page, as well as differ 
widely from the commonly received Text, with which-they have 
been carefully collated. In the Gospels alone, B is found to omit 
at least 2,877 words: to add, 536: to substitute, 935: to transpose, 
2,098: to modify, 1,132, (in all 7,578,)—the corresponding figures 
for 8 being severally 3,455, 839, 1,114, 2,299, 1,265, (in all 8,972.) 
And be it remembered that the omissions, additions, substitutions, 
transpositions, and modifications, are by no means the same in 
both. It is in fact easier to find two consecutive verses in which 
these two MSS. differ the one from the other, than two consecutive 
verses in which they entirely agree. 

But by far the most depraved text is that exhibited by codex 
p. “No known manuscript contains so many bold and extensive 
interpolations. Its variations from the sacred Text are beyond 
all other example.” This, however, is not the result of its be- 
ing the most recent of the five, but (singular to relate) is due to 
quite an opposite cause. “ When we turn to the Acts of the 
Apostles,” (says the learned editor of the codex, Dr. Scrivener,) 
‘*we find ourselves confronted with a text, the like to which we 
have no experience of elsewhere. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to assert that codex p reproduces the Zextus receptus much in the 
same way that one of the best Chaldee Targums does the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament : so wide are the variations in the diction, 
so constant and inveterate the practice of expounding the narra- 
tive by means of interpolations which seldom recommend them- 
selves as genuine by even a semblance of internal probability.” 
“ Seppe dubites per ludumne an serio scripta legas,’—is 'Tischen- 
dorf’s blunt estimate of the text of that codex. Though a con- 
siderable portion of the Gospels is missing, in what remains we 
find 3,704 words omitted; no less than 2,213 added, and 2,121 
substituted. The words transposed amount to 3,471: and 1,772 
have been modified ; the deflections from the received text thus 
amounting in all to 13,281.—Next after p, the most untrustwor- 
thy codex is 8, which bears on its front a memorable note of the 
evil repute under which it has always labored: namely, it is found 
that at least ten revisers between the fourth and the twelfth centu- 
ries busied themselves with the task of correcting its many and 
extraordinary perversions of the truth of Scripture.—Next in im- 
purity comes 8:—then the fragmentary codex c: our own A be- 
ing, beyond all doubt, disfigured by the fewest blemishes of any, 
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What precedes admits to some extent of further numerical 
illustration. It is discovered that in the 111 (out of 320) pages of 
a copy of Lloyd's Greek Testament, in which alone these five 
manuscripts are collectively available for comparison in the Gos- 
pels—the serious deflections of A from the Zextus receptus amount 
in all to only 842: whereas in © they amount to 1,798: in B, to 
2,370: in &, to 3,392: In D to 4,697. The readings peculiar to a 
within the same limits are 133: those peculiar to c are 170. But 
those of B amount to 197: while x exhibits 443 ; and the readings 
peculiar to p (within the same limits) are no fewer than 1,829. 
_. . We submit that these facts are not altogether calculated to 
inspire confidence in codices B & C D. 

But let the learned chairman of the New Testament company 
of Revisionists (Bishop Ellicott) be heard on this subject. He 
is characterizing these same “ old uncials,” which it 1s just now 
the fashion to hold up as oracular, and to which his lordship is 
almost as devotedly attached as his neighbors :— 

“The simplicity and dignified conciseness” (he says) “of the 
Vatican manuscript (B): the greater expansiveness of our own 
Alexandrian (A): the partially mixed characteristics of the Sin- 
aitic (x): the puraphrastic tone of the singular codex Bezx, (D,) 
are now brought home to the student.” 

Could ingenuity have devised severer satire than such a de- 
scription of four professing transcripts of a book; and that book 
the everlasting Gospel itself ?—transeripts, be it observed in 
passing, on which it is just now the fashion to rely implicitly for 
the very orthography of proper names—the spelling of common 
words—the minutia of grammar. What (we ask) would be 
thought of four such “copies” of Thucydides or of Shakspeare ? 
Imagine it gravely proposed, by the aid of four such conflicting 
cocuments, to re-adjust the text of the funeral oration of Peri- 
cles, or to re-edit “Hamlet.” Risuwm teneatis amici? Why, 
some of the poet’s most familiar lines would become scarcely 
recognizable : for example, a,—“ Toby or not Toby; that is the 
question.” B,—“ Tob or not, is the question:” x— To be a tub or 
not to be atub; the question is that:” c,—“ The question is, to beat, 
or not to beat Toby:” v,—-(the “singular codex,”) “ The only 
question is this—to beat that Toby, or to be a tub.”—Pp. 164, 165. 


We quote the following reply to the argument derived 
from the 
ANTIQUITY OF THESE MANUSCRIPTS. 


But surely (rejoins the intelligent reader, coming fresh to 
these studies) the oldest extant manuscripts (BX AC D) must 
exhibit the purest text! Is it not so? It ought to be so, no 
doubt, te answer,) but it certainly need not be the case. 

We know that Origen in Palestine, Lucian at Antioch, 
Hesychius in Egypt, “revised” the text of the N. T. Un- 
fortunately, they did their work in an age when such fatal 
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misapprehension prevailed on the subject that each in turn will 
have inevitably imported a fresh assortment of monstra into the 
sacred writings. Add, the baneful influence of such spirits as 
Theophilus, (sixth Bishop of Antioch, A. D. 168,) Tatian, Am- 
monius, etc., of whom there must have been a vast number in 
the primitive age—some of whose productions, we know for cer- 
tain, were freely multiplied in every quarter of ancient Christen- 
dom:—add, the fabricated gospels which anciently abounded ; 
notably the “ Gospel of the Hebrews,” about which Jerome is so 
communicative, and which (he says) he had translated into Greek 
and Latin :—lastly, freely grant that, here and there, with well- 
meant assiduity, the orthodox themselves may have sought to 
prop up truths which the early heretics (Basilides, [134,] Valen- 
tinus [140] with his disciple teracleon, Marcion, [150,] and the 
rest) most perseveringly assailed ;—and we have sufficiently ex- 
plained how it comes to pass that not a few of the codices of 
ancient Christendom must have exhibited a text which was even 
scandalously corrupt. “ It is no less true to fact than paradoxical 
in sound,” writes the most learned of the Revisionist body, “ that 
the worst corruptions to which the New Testament has ever 
been subjected, originated within a hundred years after it was 
composed ; that Ireneus [A. D. 150] and the African Fathers, 
and the whole Western, with a portion of the Syrian Church, 
used far inferior manuscripts to those employed by Stunica, or 
Erasmus, or Stephens thirteen centuries later, when molding the 
Textus Receptus.” 

And what else are codices 8 BC D but specimens—in vastly 
different degrees—of the class thus characterized by Dr. Scrivener ? 
Nay, who will venture to deny that those codices are indebted 
for their preservation solely to the circumstance, that they were 
long since recognized as the depositories of readings which ren- 
dered them utterly untrustworthy ?—Pp. 168, 169. 


We give the following statement on 


WESTCOTT AND HORT’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 
aa 


The last to enter the field are Drs. Westcott and Hort, whose 
beautifully printed edition of “the New ‘Testament in the orig- 
inal Greek” was published on the sume day with the “ Revised 
Authorized Version” itself, a copy of their work having been 
already confidentially intrusted to every member of the New 
Testament company of Revisionists to guide them in their labors. 
The learned Editors candidly avow that they “ have deliberately 
chosen on the whole to rely for documentary evidence on the 
stores accumulated by their predecessors, and to confine them- 
selves to their proper work of editing the text itself.” Nothing 
therefore has to be inquired after except the critical principles 
on which they have proceeded. And, after assuring us that 
“the study of grouping is the foundation of all enduring criti- 
cism” they produce their secret: namely, that in “every one of 
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our witnesses,” except codex B, the “ corruptions are innumerable; ” 
and that, in the Gospels, the one “group of witnesses” of “in- 
comparable value,” is codex B in “combination with another 
primary Greek manuscript, as & B, BL, B C, BT, BD, B =, AB, 
B z, B 33,and in 8. Mark 8 A.” This is “ Textual Criticism made 
easy,” certainly. Well aware of the preposterous results to which 
such a major premise must inevitably lead, we are not surprised to 
find a plea straightway put in for “instinctive processes of crit- 
icism,” of which the foundation “ needs perpetual correction and 
recorrection.” But our confidence fairly gives way when, in the 
same breath, the accomplished Editors proceed as follows:—* But 
we are obliged to come to the individual mind at last ; and canons 
of criticism are useful only as warnings against natural illusions, 
and aids to circumspect consideration, not as absolute rules to 
prescribe the final decision. It is true that no individual mind 
can ever work with perfect uniformity, or free itself completely 
from its own idiosyncrasies. Yet a clear sense of the danger of 
unconscious caprice may do much toward excluding it. We 
trust, also, that the present text has escaped some risks of this 
kind by being the joint production of two editors of different 
habits of mind.” A somewhat insecure safeguard surely! May 
we be permitted without offense to point out that the “ idiosyn- 
crasies” of an “individual mind” (to which we learn with as- 
tonishment “ we are obliged to come at last”) are probably the 
very worst foundation possible on which to build the recension 
of an inspired writing? With regret we record our conviction 
that these accomplished scholars have succeeded in producing a 
Text vastly more remote from the inspired autographs of the 
HKvangelists than any which has appeared since the invention of 
printing. When full Prolegomena have been furnished, we shall 
know more about the matter; but, to judge from the Remarks 
(pp. 541-562) which the learned Editors (Revisionists themselves) 
have subjoined to their elegantly printed volume, it is to be 
feared that the fabric will be found to rest too exclusively on 
vague assumption and unproved hypothesis. In other words, a 
painful appreliension is created, that their edition of “the New 
‘Testament in the original Greek” will be found to partake in- 
conveniently of the nature of a work of the imagination. As co- 
dex &® proved fatal to Dr. Tischendorf, so is codex B evidently the 
rock on which Drs. Westcott and Hort have split.—Pp. 167, 168. 


The success of the writer’s criticisms would at least have the 
good result of preserving intact two important passages of the 
> ~ ‘ . . 
Kteceived Text, his defenses of which we here give: 


THE LAST TWELVE VERSES OF MARK. 
pee el ieee al 





T . . . . 
_ We may now proceed with our examination of their work, be- 
ginning—as Dr. Roberts, one of the Revisionists, does, in his 
work explaining the method and results of their labors—with 


Seas 
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what we hold to be the gravest blot of all, namely, the marks of 
serious suspicion which we find set against the last 12 verses 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, Well may the learned writer anticipate 
that “The reader will be struck by the appearance which this 
long paragraph presents in the Revised Version. Although in- 
serted, it is marked off by a considerable space from the rest of 
the Gospel. A note is also placed in the margin containing a 
brief explanation of this.” 

He refers to the words—“ The two oldest Greek manuscripts, 
and some other authorities, omit from verse 9 to the end. Some 
other authorities have a different ending to the Gospel.” 

But now,—for the use of whom has this piece of information 
been volunteered! Not for learned readers, certainly, it being 
familiarly known to all that codices B and x alone of manuscripts 
(to their own effectual condemnation) omit these 12 verses. 
But then scholars know something more about the matter. They 
also know that these 12 verses have been made the subject 
of a separate treatise extending to upward of 300 pages,—which 
treatise has now been before the world for a full decade of years, 
and, for the best of reasons, has never yet been answered. Its 
object, stated on its title-page, was to vindicate against recent 
critical objectors, and to establish “the last Twelve Verses” of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. Moreover, competent judges at once admit- 
ted that the author had succeeded in doing what he undertook to 
do. Can it then be right (we respectfully inquire) still to insinuate 
into unlearned minds distrust of twelve consecutive verses of 
the everlasting Gospel, which yet have been demonstrated to be 
as trustworthy as any other verses which can be named ? 

The question arises, But how did it come to pass that such 
evil counsels were allowed to prevail in the Jerusalem Chamber ? 
Light has been let into the subject by two of the New Testament 
company. And first by Dr. Newth, who has been at the pains 
to describe the method which was pursued on such occasions. 
The practice (he informs us) was as follows. The bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol as chairman, asks—‘t whether any textual 
changes are proposed? The evidence for and against is brietiy 
stated, and the proposal considered. The duty of stating this 
evidence is, by tacit consent, devolved (sic) upon two members 
of the company, who from their previous studies are specially 
entitled to speak with authority upon such questions—Dr. Scri- 
vener and Dr, Hort—and who come prepared to enumerate par- 
ticularly the authorities on either side. Dr. Scrivener opens up 
the matter by stating the facts of the case, and by giving his 
judgment on ‘the bearings of the evidence. Dr. Hort follows, 
and mentions any additional matters that may call for notice, 
and, if differing from Dr. Scrivener’s estimate of the weight ot 
the evidence, gives his reasons and states his own view. After 
discussion, the vote of the company is taken, and the proposed 
reading accepted or rejected. Zhe text being thus settled, the 
chairman asks for proposals on the rendering.” 
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And thus the men who were appointed to improve the English 
translation, are exhibited to us remodeling the original Greek. 
At a moment’s notice, as if by intuition, these eminent divines 
undertake to decide which shall be deemed the genuine words 
of the sacred writers, and which not. Each is called upon 
to give his vote, and he gives it. “Zhe Text being thus set- 
tled,” they proceed to do the only thing they were originally ap- 
pointed to do; namely, to try their hands at improving our Au- 
thorized Version, But we venture respectfully to suggest that 
by no such “rough-and-ready” process 1s that most delicate and 
difficult of all critical problems—the truth of Scripture—to be 
“ settled.” 

We naturally cast about for some evidence that the members 
of the New Testament company possess that mastery of the sub- 
ject which alone could justify one of their number (Dr. Milligan) 
in asserting roundly that these 12 verses are “are not from 
the pen of St. Mark himself;” and another (Dr. Roberts) in 
maintaining that “the passage is not the immediate produc- 
tion of St. Mark.” Dr. Roberts assures us that “ Eusebius, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, Severus of Antioch, Je- 
rome, as well as other writers, especially Greeks, testify that 
these verses were not written by St. Mark, or not found in the 
best copies.” 

Will the learned writer permit us to assure him in return that 
he is entirely mistaken? He is requested to believe that Gregory 
of Nyssa says nothing of the sort—says nothing at all concerning 
these verses: that Victor of Antioch youches emphatically for 
their genuineness: that Severus does but copy, while Jerome 
does but translate, a few random expressions of Eusebius; and 
that Eusebius himself nowhere “ testifies that these verses were 
not written by St. Mark.” So far from it, Eusebius actually 
quotes the verses, quotes them as genuine. Dr. Roberts is fur- 
ther assured that there are no “ other writers,” whether Greek 
or Latin, who insinuate doubt concerning these verses. On the 
contrary, besides doth the Latin and ail the Syriac—besides the 
Gothic and the two Egyptian versions—there exist four authori- 
ties of the second century; as many of the third; five of the fifth; 
four of the sixth; as many of the seventh;—together with at leust 
ten of the fourth, (contemporaries, therefore, of codices B and »,) 
which actually recognize the verses in question. Now, when to 
every known manuscript but two of bad character,—besides every 
ancient version—some one and thirty Fathers are added, eighteen 
of whom must have used copies at least as old as either B or X,— 
Dr. Roberts is assured that an amount of external authority has 
been accumulated which is simply impregnable in discussions of 
this nature. But the significance of a single circumstance, of 
which up to this point nothing has been said, is alone sufficient 
to determine the controversy. We refer to the fact that in every 
part of eastern Chenin these same 12 verses—neither 
more nor less—have been from the earliest recorded period, aud 
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still are, a proper lesson both for the Easter season and for Ascen- 
sion Day.—Pp. 171, 172. 


WORDS OF THE ANGELS’ SONG, LUKE ii 


A more grievous perversion of the truth of Scripture is scarcely 
to be found than occurs in the proposed revised exhibition of St. 
Luke ii, 14, in the Greek and English alike; for indeed not only is 
the proposed Greek text (¢v dvOp@t¢ evdoxiac) impossible, but the 
English of the Revisionists (“ peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased”) “can be arrived at” (as one of themselves has justly 
remarked) “ only through some process which would make any 
phrase bear almost any meaning the translator might like to put 
upon it.” More than that: the harmony of the exquisite three- 
ve hymn, which the Angels sang on the night of the Nativity, 

»ecomes hopelessly marred, and its structural symmetry destroyed, 
by the welding of the second and third members of the sentence 
into one. Singular to relate, the addition of a single letter (c) 
has done all this mischief. Quite as singular is it that we should 
be able at the end of upward of 1700 years to discover what oc- 
casioned its calamitous insertion. From the archetypal copy, 
by the aid of which the old Latin translation was made, (for the 
Latin copies all read “pax hominibus bone voluntatis,”) the 
preposition év was evidently away,—absorbed, apparently, by the 
av which immediately follows. In order, therefore, to make a 


sentence of some sort out of words which, without éy, are simply 
unintelligible, evdoxia was turned into evdoxiac. It is, esha 
ingly, a significant circumstance that, whereas there exists no 
Greek me of the Gospels which omits the év, there is scarcely a 


Latin exhibition of the place to be found which contains it. To 
return, however, to the genuine clause — “ Good-will toward 
men,” ("Ev dv@9@70t¢ evdoxia.) 

Absolutely decisive of the reading of the passage—irrespectively 
of internal considerations—ought to be the consideration that it 
is vouched for by every known copy of the Gospels of whatever 
sort, excepting only ¥ A BD: the first and third of which, how- 
ever, were anciently corrected and brought into conformity with 
the received Text; while the second (a) is observed to be so 
inconstant in its testimony, that in the primitive “morning- 
hymn” (given in another page of the same codex, and containing 
a quotation of Luke ii, 14) the correct reading of the place is 
found. ’s complicity in error is the less important, because of 
the ascertained sympathy between that codex and the Latin. In 
the meantime the two Syriac Versions are a sufficient set-off 
against the Latin copies; while the hostile evidence of the 
Gothic (which this time sides with the Latin) is fully neutralized 
by the unexpected desertion of the Coptic version from the op- 
posite camp. It therefore comes to this :—We are invited to 
make our election between every extant copy of the Gospels— 
every known lectionary,—and, not least of all, the ascertained ec- 
clesiastical usage of the Eastern Church from the beginning—on 
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the one hand; and the testimony of four codices without a his- 
tory or a character, which concur in upholding a patent mistake, 
on the other. Will any one hesitate as to the side to which he 
ought to yield allegiance ? 

Could doubt be supposed to be entertained in any quarter, it 
must at all events be borne away by the torrent of Patristic au- 
thority which is available on the present occasion. 


The writer then quotes a body of Patristic authorities, and 
sums up. 


For our present purpose they are codices of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries. In this way, then, no less than fifty-six an- 
cient witnesses in all have come back to tee to the men of 
this generation that the commonly received reading of St. Luke 
ii, 14, is the true reading, and that the text which the Re- 
visionists are seeking to palm off upon us is @ fabrication anda 
blunder. Will any one be found to maintain that the authority 
of B and » is appreciable, when confronted by the first 15 
contemporary ecclesiastical writers above enumerated ? or that a 
can stand against the 7 which follow ? 

This is not all, however. Survey the preceding enumeration 

. ? 

geographically, and note that, besides 1 named from Gaul, at 
least 2 stand for Constantinople, while 5 are dotted over 
Asia Minor: 2 at least represent Antioch; and 5, other parts 
of Syria: 3 stand for Palestine, and 2 for Churehes further 
East : at least 5 are Alexandrian, 2 are men of Cyprus, and 
1 is from Crete. If the articulate voices of so many illustrious 
Bishops, coming to us in this way from every part of ancient 
Christendom and all delivering the same unfaltering message,— 
if this be not allowed to be decisive on a point of the kind just 
now before us, then pray let us be told what amount of evidence 
men will accept as final. The plain truth is, that a case.has been 
established against 8 a B D and the Latin version, which amounts 
to proof that those documents, even when they conspire to 
yield the self-same evidence, are not trustworthy witnesses to the 
text of Scripture. The history of the reading advocated by the 
Reyisionists is briefly this :—J/¢ emerges into notice in the second 
century, and in the fourth disappears from sight entirely.—Pp. 
172-174. 


It is plain that this bold arraignment of some of the most 
eminent biblical scholars of England comes from a high 
churehly quarter. It indicates that the New Revision will be 
decisively rejected by the Church of England. And, in that 
ease, we think that, in the interests of Protestant unanimity, 
the General Conferences of our American Methodism will de- 
cline to authorize its adoption and use. 


[ 
bs 
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wsterR Revirw, October, 1881. (New York.)—1. The Irish Land Act and 
the English Land Question, 2. Political Memoirs: The Goderich and Wellington 
Administrations. 38. The Systematic Philosophy of Aristotle. 4. The Latest 
Bohemian Literature. 5. The Copyright Question. 6. The International Medi- 
cal Congress and the Progress of Medicine. 7. Dean Stanley. 8. Women’s 
Rights as Preached by Women. — 


Dean Stanley has been made the subject of leading articles 
in three English Quarterlies, the “ London,” “ Edinburgh,” 
and “ Westminster.’ In the two former bet is overlaid with 
indiscriminate eulogy ; in the latter with some keen sarcasm, 
rendered still keener by a genial flow of eulogy and a terrible 
amount of truth. The writer seems to be a “ Christian theist ” 
of the Theodore Parker and James Martineau school, and the 
point of his argument is to show, mostly from his Christian 
Institutions, that Stanley, had he been a sincere man, would 
have preached, not in Westminster Abbey, but in a Unitarian 
or theistic chapel. He shows, with no little clearness, that the 
Dean’s belief in miracles was very nebulous; that he held the 
sacraments, the creeds, and the three onkens to be aecidents in 
Christian history very likely to be hereafter discarded ; that 
the Bible is inspired only as every holy man is inspired ; and 
that the Trinity is simply God as seen in creation, in history, 
and in love of excellence. 

We believe that most persons who have read the Dean’s fas- 
cinating “ History of the Jewish Church” have recognized 
how all miraculous narratives are simply wrapped in gorgeous 
clouds. Few discriminating readers would doubt that to the 
Dean the literal miracle was a dubiety. Our reviewer exem- 
plifies this by quoting his fine flurry over the ascension of Eli- 
jah as follows: “ In this inextricable interweaving of fact and 
Jigure it is enough to remark how fitly such an act closes such 
a life. . . . By a sudden stroke of storm and whirlwind, or, as 
we almost literally say of the martyrs of old, by chariots and 
horses of fire, the servants of God pass away. ” How his nim- 
ble fancy would have figured the ascension of Christ we have 
no authority at hand for saying. 

Hardly pertinent to the matter in hand, yet, as illustrating 
the present position of the Unitarians, or “ Christian theists,” 
at the present time, we give the two following eloquent pas- 
sages from Martineau, whith the “ Review” adduces to show 
how Stanley would have preached had he not been swaddled 
in his Churchly gown. 
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“The total disappearance from our branch of the Reformed 
Churches of all external authority in matters of religion. The 
Catholic prediction, so often made when Luther threw off the 
restraints of ecclesiastical tradition, has at length come true ; 
and the yoke of the Bible follows the yoke of the Church. The 
phrases which we have heard repeated with enthusiasm, that 
‘the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants,’ 
that ‘Scripture is the rule of faith and practice,’ are indeed full 
of historical interest, but for minds at once sincere and exact 
have lost their magic power. . . . Our attitude toward Scripture 
thus becomes the same as that which has long been familiar to 
the Society of Friends, simply assuming that the Spirit of God 
which, in the old time wrought their elements of sanctity into the 
pages of the Bible, lives and operates forever in the human soul, 
renewing the light of Divine Truth and kindling eternal aspira- 
tions, so that the Day of Pentecost is never past, and there is 
still a tongue of fire for every evangelist.” 

Again : 

“Another great change, though gradual and timid in its ad- 
vance has for us reached its completion within our own memory— 
the disappearance from our faith of the entire Messianic mythol- 
ogy. I speak not merely of the lost argument from prophecy, now 
melted away by better understanding of the Hebrew writings, or 
of the interior relation, under any aspect, of the Old Testament 
and the New; but of the total discharge from our religious con- 
ceptions of that central Jewish dream which was always asking, 
Art thou He that should come, or look we for another ? and of all 
its stage, its drama, and its scenery. ... From the person of 
Jesus every thing official attached to him by Evangelists or di- 
vines has fallen away: when they put such false robes upon him 
they were but leading him to death. The pomp of royal lineage 
and fulfilled prediction, the prerogatives of King, of Priest, of 
Judge, the Advent, with retinue of angels on the clouds of 
heaven, are to us mere deforming investitures misplaced, like 
court dresses on the ‘spirits of the just;’ and he simply the 
Divine Flower of Humanity, blossoming after ages of spiritual 
growth, the realized possibility of life in God.” 

The fact that a man so pre-eminently sincere, upright, and in 
all other respects outspoken, so dealt with the Church’s formu- 
laries and standards of doctrine, and yet retained his place 
among Its ministers, is a damning proof of the evils, not only of 
requiring subscriptions to articles and formularies from men of 
immature minds, but of a Church whose theology and whose 
prayers are founded on and regulated by law, and whose endow- 
ments and social prestige and influence tempt men to an evasive 
conformity. 


The Dean’s intolerance against the opposers of the Estab- 
lishment completes the picture : 
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The only point of difference which ever made him wanting in 
fairness, liberality, and candor to an opponent, was opposition to 
the Establishment. ‘Toward the friends and supporters of the 
Liberation Society he was as unfair, illiberal, aa uncandid as 
would have been any squire or rector of the period which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Froude, was the Golden Age of the Church of 
England. We never read the Dean’s glorifications of the En- 
glish Church without being reminded how, in this respect, he 
has very far departed from the teaching of his Master. 





German Reviews. 


HEOLOGISCHE Stcpren UND Kritrken. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1882. 
irst Number, ssays: 1. Kietnert, Practical Theology. 2. Rienm, Religion 
and Science. Thoughts and Remarks. 1. Lemme, On Titus i, 12. 2. Tuexe, 
A Manuscript of Luther. Aeview: Amend, The Prophet Ezekiel, reviewed by 

Camphausen. 

Dr. Paul Kleinert, of the University of Berlin, occupies the 
most of this number with an exhaustive article on Practical 
Theology, the second of a series, treating of the problems 
of divine worship. He takes for his text the words of Lu- 
ther, opening the preface to his Exposition of the Psalms: 
Diligens verbi Dei predicatio est proprius cultus Novi 
Testamenti, a work which Luther closes with the remark: 
“The sum of all of which is, that every effort must be 
made to give prominence to the Word, and to abstain from 
a mere ranting and howling.” With these and similar ex- 
pressions Luther is not alone, for in them he is but the 
mouthpiece of the Reformation, whose every effort was to 
imbue religious life with the essence of the Word and the 
sacraments as a protest against the mere social and ethical 
side of Church life. 

We opine, from the energy with which Kleinert pushes his 
practical arguments, that he has lived long enough to see 
the necessity of treating of something more wholesome and 
needful than the speculative theology of the German theo- 
logians. He virtually acknowledges that much which they 
have given to the world contains more mysticism than solid 
truth, and more husks than nourishing food. And we judge, 
also, that the author, who is a popular teacher in the Berlin 
schools, and is just now expounding to his classes the Book 
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of Job, and treating of the history of the constitution of 
the Evangelical Church in contradistinction to that of the 
formal State Church, is but the earlier exponent of a spirit 
now growing and gaining strength enough to make itself heard 
and felt. 

The wild vagaries of the isms of the day in Germany have 
well-nigh smothered the Word among them, and true believers 
in the Bible, pure and simple, feel the burden of the duty to 
press the Word in this shape on the attention of the teachers 
and the taught. There is certainly a gratifying reaction now 
going on throughout the Fatherland in the religious arena. 
The speculative and semi-infidel teachers are now talking to 
empty benches, and their schools are well-nigh deserted ; while 
the truly evangelical movement is growing apace. The ery of 
despair that we have heard for years, that no young men are 
entering the orthodox schools, is now ceasing, and we are told 
that they are now filling up with a class that seem to approach 
the work with a conviction if not a conversion. And it 
augurs well for the success of the good cause that reputable 
and popular teachers are stepping out of their chairs to enter 
the arena of the theological reviews with the exhortations to 
preach the Word to the people. 

And in these same pages Professor Riehm, of Halle, a school 
of sweet memories left by Tholuck, treats of Religion and 

Science in an address made on the occasion of his assuming the — 
rectorate of the faculty for the year. This gave him an 
opportunity to reach his colleagues as well as the youth of the 
institution, as the address of the new rector is always an inter- 
esting event, shadowing the animus of the hour and the promi- 
nent line of thought for the year. A few of his introductory 
sentences will show his style and manner of treating his sub- 
ject: “The lofty aim of every German university worthy of 
the name arises before us at the commencement of a new year. 
We have higher duty, even, than the training of academic 
youth for the service of the State and the Church. A univer- 
sity can only fulfill its principal duty by combining with other 
studies that of the progress of science and the safe mode of 
arriving at scientific truth. This is the only way in which the 
student can acquire a truly academic culture and preparation 
for his future calling.” 

Fourtnu Series, Vor. XXXIV.—10 
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ZyITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEoLOGIx. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
“ogy. Edited by Hilgenfeld.) Twenty-fifth Volume. First Number. 1, Dr. 
WiutiwaLp Grim, The. Theological Encyclopedia. 2. Scuweizer, Ritschl’s 
Prolegomena to the History of Pietism. 3. Hotrzmann, The Religious Idea of 
the School of Herbart. 4. HitGenFELD, Horace, by Theodore Keim. 5. Ronscu, 
Studies on the Itala. Notices: 1. The Biblical Theory of Earthquakes. 2. The 
Gospel of St. Paul. 8. De Hegesippo. 4. Octavius, Translated by Dombert. 
Grimm, in his article on the “ Theological Encyclopedia,” 
appeals, in the first place, for a more complete classification of 
theological sciences. He complains of an absence with the 
older theologians of any line of division among the special 
theological sciences, the whole being comprehended in one 
organic mass. The subdivisions, when made, were confusing, 
and without principle. Thus, Buddeus treats the matter in the 
following order: Dogmatics, Symbolics, Patristics, Morals, 
Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence, Church History, Polemics, Exe- 
gesis ; whereas his son-in-law, Walch, make: a totally different 
arrangement of the subjects. Buddeus gives ao place to Prac- 
tical Theology, and Walch none to Exegesis. Pfaff, in his 
Introductio in Historiam Theologie Literariam, makes five 
categories, excluding some of the above, and adding some of 
his own. Schleiermacher, in his “Scheme of Theological Stud- 
ies,” published in Berlin in 1811, made three principal divis- 
ions of his subject: Philosophical Theology, Historical Theol- 
ogy, and Practical Theology; while the last author of note, 
J. P. Lange, in his “Outlines of a Theological Eneyclopedia,” 
published in Heidelberg in 1877, recommends two divisions— 
Historical Theology, including the Exegetical, and Didactic 
Theology, divided into Dogmatics, Morals, and Practical The- 
ology. In all these treatises, and others with the same aim not 
enumerated, the word theology is properly used in its broadest 
sense, that is, as the science of religion. But some would here 
waiilce the distinction between natural and revealed religion, as 
Walch and Noéssett and others would treat of extra-biblical re- 
ligions founded on the Christian faith, such as Mohammedanism, 
and even go so far as to include the Religious Philosophy of 
Kant. Grimm would make a goodly number of these spurious 
religions stand aside, and concentrate his work on Christian 
Theology, which he defines as the Science of Christendom, and 
divides into Evangelical Theology and Catholic Theology, ac- 
cording as it may be studied in harmony with the principles of 
Protestantism or those of Catholicism. He, of course, confines 
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himself to Protestant Theology, and then lays down his scheme, 
which is far too extensive for us to follow, but which certainly 
possesses the merit of introducing some order into the chaos 
that has embarrassed previous workers in this line of theolog- 
ical literature. 

The “ Biblical Theory of Earthquakes” among the notices, 
by Rahmer, will, of course, attract passing attention. The 
title induces us to expect something new, for the average 
Bible scholar has yet to find any theory in the Bible regarding 
the origin or effects of earthquakes on the formation of the 
earth. Every thing that can be supposed to bear on this 
theory of the Church Fathers of earlier periods has been 
exhausted by Zéickler in his “History of Theology and the 
Natural Sciences,” given to the world in one volume in 1877. 
But of all this there is nothing, so that the expression of 
the title may well be denominated a misnomer. ‘The real 
intent of the author is to show the influence of the earth- 
quake in Palestine during the rule of Uzziah on the form of 
prophetic utterances, so that it is in reality an exegetical study 
rather than the explanation or study of a theory. As such it 
is not without interest and ingenuity, though many of its posi- 
tions are fanciful and its conclusions fallacious. It will require 
quite a stretch of the imagination to make the thirteenth verse 
of the second chapter of Amos allude to an earthquake. “ Be- 
hold I am pressed under you as a cart is pressed that is full of 
sheaves.” And it is indeed a very elastic kind of exegesis that 
will interpret blood and fire and columns of smoke to be an allu- 
sion to an earthquake, when they are so clearly the phenomena 
that attend an invading army. Ingenious combinations of this 
kind may be very agreeable and entertaining efforts, but to 
call them exegesis is very certainly to overstep the bounds of 
anxious inquiry. It is pleasant to see that German scholars 
are raising their voice against this style of treating Bible pas- 
sages, which has done not a little toward bringing certain 
works into disrepute among them, and casting on all exegetical 
work a spirit of distrust when it wanders off into the region of 
ingenious speculation. 
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Fi rench Reviews. 


Rees 


Revver Caretrenne, (Christian Restor) August, 1881.—1. Movron, Education 
of Women. 2. Wennacex, Christ and Nature. 3. Sraprer, A Thesis for the 
Doctorate. 4. Scuarrrer, Genoa. German Chronicle, by Lichtenberger, and 
Monthly Review, by Pressensé. 

September.—1. Sre1nHEIL, Eternal Punishment. 2. Movron, Education of Women. 
(second paper.) English Chronicle, by E. W., and Monthly Review 

Decidedly the leading articles in the above numbers are those 

devoted to the Education of Women. This is rapidly becom- 

ing a leading question among ‘all those in France who are par- 
tisans of the truest and broadest liberty. The people of intel- 
ligence in France begin to perceive that they can never be 
truly free until the women are wrested from the fetters of 
ignorance and superstition in which they are so largely held by 
the priests. The demand is, therefore, becoming general 
among the Liberals of all shades, whether with or without re- 
ligious conviction, that there shall be a system of higher edu- 
cation for women, sustained, or at least fostered, by the State. 

And in this conviction the question is every-where asked, 

“What shall be the education of women?” And it will be 

interesting to see the answer by a leader of the French Prot- 

estant Church. 

“Tt should be the same as that of man with regard to her 
ultimate and final destiny, and different from that of man as 
regards her special calling. Or, in other words, woman must 
be alematel as man in order to become the human being that 
God wishes; but she must be otherwise educated in that which 
concerns the being on whom fall the special duties of wife and 
mother. Or, still otherwise expressed, the education of man 
and woman are not to be alike; and their instruction must 
differ still more. Education is addressed in fact to the whole 
being. The religious and moral duties of man and woman, 
their manner of existing before God and man, cannot greatly 
differ; there are not two ways of forming the being which is 
called man or woman; there are not two kinds of motives or 
obligations. There is but one kind, because there is but one 
God who is the Father of us all. In remembering that woman 
has more heart and less will than man, that she proceeds by in- 
tuition rather than reflection, we shall be able to present duty 
to her rather under the form of education than under that of 
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imperative obligation; we must take more precautions against 
the weakness of her will, or remedy this weakness by giving 
to it more exercise. But these are shades of difference, and 
matters of tact and proportion that do not constitute two mor- 
alities do not create two educations. Instruction does not 
consist directly in the formation of the soul, its preparation 
for divine and human life, the communication of interior mo- 
tives, or of a manner of being spiritual—it consists in the com- 
munication of knowledge. Duties all tend to one single object 
—God; and to a like situation—our situation as creatures. 
Knowledge i is applied to different objects and different situa- 
tions. Therefore, the situation of woman being in certain re- 
gards special, her instruction will take for that reason a special 
direction.” This, it will be seen, lays down the platform of 
the author, and gives us the key to the line that will be fol- 
lowed by the Reformed Church of France in this new departure 
in the matter of the education of women. 

It is interesting to notice that the “ English Chronicle” in 
the September number is devoted entirely to Dean Stanley, 
notwithstanding the fact that the “ Monthly of 
previous number, in the hands of Pressensé, was largely given 
up to the same study. This goes to show how great was the 
influence that the Dean exerted on the Protestants of France, 
and how cosmopolitan was his influence with all Protestantism. 
The Reformed Church of France found much consolation in 
the fact that the best representative of the Broad Church of 
England sympathized with them and understood them, even 
to their different shadings as to religious truth and doctrines, 
and was ever ready to uphold and encourage those who show ed 
by their fruits that the tree was good, without regard to per- 
sons or shades of belief. Stanley reserved all his fire to com- 
bat opinions and prejudices, and not men, and thus, wherever 
ecclesiastical conflicts were of minor importance, he gained all 
hearts, and thus captured the Protestants on the other side of 
the Channel who do not tire of doing him honor even more 
than many of his own countrymen. This is the justification 
of the author for devoting an entire “Chronicle ” to the much- 
loved Dean. 

Bonnet Maury is among the brightest and most interesting 
of the members of the new Faculty of Protestant Theology in 
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Paris, which is virtually the revival of the defunct school of 
Strasburg that went down with so many other French institu- 
tions in Alsace under the bombardment of the Germans. 
When these gentlemen desire the doctorate they work for it, 
and the thesis that gained for him the prize was the “Origin 
of Unitarian Christianity among the English.” Rather a 
strange subject for one of his class to take interest in, and to 
which to devote, not a thesis in our view of the matter, but a 
veritable book of some three hundred pages, comprising a 
series of studies that are little less than a journey throughout 
Europe, as he says, in search of Unitarian ideas. But his tour 
is a very interesting one, and we follow him with great pleas- 
ure in his rapid sketches of each Unitarian Reformer ; and 
these studies, while being,too rapid for the theologian, because 
of the absence of scientific investigation and rigid criticism, 
are for that reason the better adapted for populdr circulation. 
They form a people’s book that is full of information. He 
finds the Unitarians most numerous in Transylvania, Great 
Britain, and the United States. The first adherents of this 
doctrine were the Reformers of the sixteenth century, who 
were more radical than Luther and Calvin. And the great 
name of Servetus, burned by Calvin for not entertaining the 
same opinion as himself, is the first on his list. These men were 
persecuted by Catholics as Protestants, and by the latter as 
Schismatics, and the recital of the story of their sufferings is 
one that makes the cheeks tingle with shame. He shows that 
these men, hunted like wild beasts, found a refuge in England, 
and thus Unitarianism was not born on English soil, but came 
from France, Italy, and Spain. In these details Bonnet Maury 
tinds it difficult to separate his function as historian from that 
of critic, and in this capacity he is on ticklish ground in 
France, where the Unitarian spirit is now so strong in many of 
the Reformed Churches. He will meet with severe criticism 
among his own people for sentences like the following, that 
fail in scientific accuracy, both in expression and thought: 
“In order that the justness of a religious thought be estab- 
lished, one must prove that it is conformable to human reason 
and the Holy Scriptures; that is to say, to the highest expres- 
sion of Divine Reason.” His reviewer humbly confesses his ina- 
bility to comprehend this definition of the Bible. The trouble 
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most probably is that Maury is trying to offend neither party 
in France into which the Reformed Church is divided, and 
thus is sitting on two stools. It were much better that he had 
treated the subject less objectively, and gone to the bottom of 
it with a complete criticism and his own view of many of the 
disputed questions. While the French Protestants in the Es- 
tablished Church have agreed to disagree, and have established 
independent and unofficial synods, it is a good time to be quite 
thorough in the ventilation of the vital differences in belief 
entertained by so many that are ranged under the same Church 
organization and hold equal relations to the State, though so 
different in their creeds. Nothing is now to be gained by ob- 
scuring the situation with ambiguous expressions. As a lit- 
erary effort the work is worthy of all praise, and was pro- 
nounced good in being rewarded with the doctorate for its 
author. 





Art, X.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SACRED CITY OF NORTHERN AFRICA. 


Tue French people are very fond of quoting their favorite proverb, 
C'est le premier pas qui coute—‘‘It is the first step which costs”—but 
practically they are quite inclined to take this step without counting 
the cost. This was very emphatically the case when they began the in- 
vasion of Tunisamder the pretense of punishing a few predatory Krou- 
mirs who annoyed them in their Algerine territory adjoining. In the 
conflict they have been led on step by step, as under the influence of the 
siren’s song, until they have finally taken the dangerous step of seizing 
the sacred city of Islam.for all Northern Africa, a measure that mavy stir 
up against them a bitterness of feeling on the part of the Moslem Arabs 
that will not be soon or easily allayed. 

This fact will make Kairwan,the center of observation for a time, and 
virtually reveal it to the World, which has scarcely been aware of its 
existence. It was once the seat of a caliphate, and was so sacred that 
the Moslems called it one of the four gates of Paradise, and consigned 
to it a very valuable relic in the beard of the Prophet. The city is not 
large, though it looks so while approaching it. It has a population of 
about 15,000, but its houses can scarcely be seen because of the multitude 
of cupolas and the forest of minarets that rise from its sacred edifices. It 
is the most genuinely Moorish and Oriental city on earth, being not at all 
disfigured by the modern architecture of the unbelievers. Like all sa- 
cred cities of Islam, it is protected from defilement by a law that pre- 
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vents all infidels from entering it, and therefore but few Europeans 
have trodden its streets, and these only in the disguise of Mohammed- 
aus. To enter its mosques was death to these intruders, Even the Bey 
of Tunis could not protect the officials of other countries from the vio- 
lence of the inhabitants. The German African traveler, Maltzan, who 
visited it some twenty years ago with a government permit, could ap- 
pear in the streets only in Oriental garb; otherwise the governor of the 
city was unwilling to guarantee his safety. This authority declares it 
the cleanest and neatest city of all Islam, being free from the ordinary 
filth and ruins of most African cities, and containing many large build- 
ings devoted to the purposes of schools and other religious objects. 
Kairwan is the Rome of Northern Africa as regards the immense number 
of its sacred edifices, of which the most important is the mosque of Owaib, 
who was a companion in arms of the Prophet, and who brought his beard 
from Mecca to Kairwan in a holy war. He fell at this point, and 
begged that he might be buried near this sacred relic, and thus arose 
the mosque that contains his bones and the sacred beard. 

Kairwan is not only a sacred city, but is also devoted to some promi- 
nent industries, In its bazars may be found beautiful specimens of cop- 
per utensils, that are exported to great distances, and the finest manufact- 
ures in leather. The skillfully embroidered Arabian saddles often com- 
mand the sum of five hundred dollars. The famous yellow slippers of 
Africa are manufactured here in the greatest perfection. But all these 
industries are overshadowed in value by tle essence of roses, or, as it is 
called, the oil of roses of Kairwan. This precious unction may here be 
obtained pure and comparatively cheap. The history of Kairwan is at 
the same time the history of all Mohammedan Africa in the period of its 
brilliancy, for in the Middle Ages this city, that now only lives in its 
fanaticism and its sacred places, was the mighty capital of a broad realm 
that was little less than Europe in extent. From here went forth the 
decrees that ruled all Africa from the Red Sea to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and from the Mediterranean to the borders of the Desert, while 
Sicily, Corsica, and a portion of Southern Italy did obeisance to it. But, 
after the long struggles of various dynasties, it became finally an un- 
important and hidden city, whose existence was scarcely known to the 
world. 

The mighty change that it must now undergo under French rule can 
scarcely be conceived. As the French forces approached, the inhabitants 
withdrew, as it seems, without much resistance and with little destruc- 
tion of the city and its monuments. The French have, therefore, a 
great treasure, for the meanest stone is a relic to the Moslem, and scarcely 
a structure is without its story. The most interesting portion of the 
capture to the Christian world will be the stores of Moslem lore supposed 
to be gathéred in the libraries of its great school, for here is found the 
most celebrated school of the Koran in all Africa, if not in all the realm 
of Mohammed. Here the most celebrated scholars of Islam deal in their 
hair-splitting subtleties; here are found the best copyists of the Koran. 
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In the eyes of the orthodox Moslems, Kairwan is still what it once was 
—the school of divine wisdom which the profane may not enter and 
desecrate with impunity. And they believe that the justice and just 
vengeance of Allah will punish every infidel who dares to desecrate the 
sacred city. It will thus be seen that the French have taken upon them- 
selves a burden that will not be easy to carry. 


RENAN IN A NEW ROLE. 


Tr would bea vermpuatilying thing to hear pleasant words from Re- 
nan regarding the Christian religion if one were not forced to look on 
them as pleasantries in reality rather than aS-earnest words. The brill- 
iant though subtle author of the “ Life of Jesus ” seems to be a great 
admirer of Christian virtue, and therefore hastens to accept the flat- 
tering invitation of the French Academy to deliver the ea on virtue 
on the occasion of distributing the annual prizes for v1 1 
certain candidates for that distinguished and desirable honor. 

Let us, therefore, betake ourselves to the famous meeting, which is 
adorned by the presence of fair ladies and distinguished men, and a 
large number of strangers from all parts of the world; for there is 
no more recherché attraction to the semi-literary and semi-fashionable 
world of Paris than this great event. The eminent academician begins 
by protesting against the silly objection of certain people to these re- 
wards of virtue as likely to spoil virtue in its original source. And to 
these objectors he says: ‘‘In spite of all that you do and may do, the 
profession of virtue will be the poorest of all vocations. No one will 
be tempted to embrace it for the profits that are to be found in it. 
Among all the forty or fifty virtuous lives whose authentic acts have 
passed before our eyes, there is not one who would not have found a 
greater worldly gain by following some other direction.” He then, with 
charming grace, bestows the first prize on Madame Gros, whom he de- 
scribes as an admirable person, who seeks out misfortune in its most 
repugnant forms, and endeavors to revive the conscience in the poor be- 
ings in whom it is almost extinct. He beautifully portrays the miracles 
of ler charity in the slums of Lyons and other cities, and declares that 
**she is reviving in our age, which has become alienated from the se- 
crets of the soul, those marvels of conversion which seem reserved for 
that period when living grace walked on the earth with its treasures of 
indulgence and pardon.” After these words, that seem almost unintelli- 
gible to us in the mouth of Renan, he proceeds to eulogize a faithful 
parish priest, who, in one of the saddest suburbs of Paris, has succeeded 
in creating a veritable Paradise—a well-built and comfortable asylum, 
cleanly and cheerful, where fifty old people of both sexes are lodged 
and fed and clothed and warmed by the Christian charity of an obscure 
servant of the true God. 

And thus, with exquisitely chosen words, he passes from one case to 
the other—each differing in kind but the same in spirit, and each receiv- 
ing the same veiled laudation as Christian charity—and finally thus 
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closes: ‘‘ Let us, then, accept virtue from whatever source it may come 
and under whatever garb it may present itself. There is, I said to you, 
much virtue in the world, but there is not so much that one may with impu- 
nity pass by it lightly without examining each case and the motives that 
have induced it. Let us not deprive ourselves of any useful aid in this 
work, whether it be virtue of the layman or of the priest, philosophical 
virtue or Christian virtue, virtue of the old régime or of the new, civic 
virtue or clerical virtue ; believe me, let ustake all. There will be enough, 
but there will not be too much for the bitter periods through which hu- 
man conscience may have to pass.” And at the close of these seductive 
words, which held an audience entranced for an hour with the charm of 
the discourse, the principal gay journals of Paris declared that Renan 
had surpassed himself, and revealed all his mind and all his soul in words 
as tender as the breath in which the poet once sang the ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” 
And just here the curtain fell on what to many seemed a farce—Renan 
smothering with sweetness all his covert and open attacks on the Chris- 
tian religion, and appearing before a vain and thoughtless world as an 
advocate of those virtues which he knew were taught by no other teacher 
on earth than the Divine one. We can scarcely conceive how even he 
could thus blow hot and cold with the same breath, and succeed in sat- 
isfying and abusing Christians from the same platform, These phrases 
are so admirable only because they are deceitful; they are the utterances 
of the magician who would amuse us with tricks of prestidigitation. 
But this incense is only a subtle poison when its fragrance is cast around 
the Christian altar; the more it exalts Christianity the more it degrades 
it, because it forms a flowery path under which is hidden the noisome 
serpent. It is emphatically stealing the livery of heaven with which to 
serve the devil. Renan, and some youthful apostles that are gathering 
around him, seem now inclined to administer sweet and soporific doses 
that kill the spirit while charming the senses; but the true Christians 
of France understand him and his school, and have no more respect for 
his methods than for those who would crush out their faith with open 
insult or suppressive force. Better the confessed enemy than the covert 


friend. 





Arr. XIL.—FQREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FRIEDRICH ITzsCH, the veteran theological teacher of Leipsic, has 
been rently ete of late about the veritable site of Paradise. He 
is now certain that he has found it, and his recentstrey-wegerding the 
matter is attracting much attention, He denies that the Garden of 
Eden is a myth, and fixes its position with geographical certainty, In 
is own mind, at least. And the point about which his argument cen- 
ters is the stream that ran through the garden, and at its exit divided 
into four. After citing the various views of previous investigators in 
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this line, and showing their fallacy, and proving their unsatisfactory 
character, he takes up his own with a zeal that goes far toward enlisting 
us in his favor. The principal difficulty in settling the discussion is to 
give a locality to these streams. Delitzsch maintains that Gison and 
Pison were most probably canals, or streams that had been made into 
canals. The difference between even such streams as the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, and many Babylonish canals, was sometimes scarcely percep- 
tible. They were broad and navigable like rivers, and were sometimes 
so old that they had long been forgotten as the work of human hands, 
and could by tradition be traced back to the time of the first planting 
of the Garden of Eden. The two canals often named with these rivers 
were, he shows, located in Babylon, where gold and precious stones 
were also to be found. The fertile Babylonian plain that lies on the 
"lower Euphrates and Tigris certainly corresponds to a garden that might 
well be considered that of Eden. It is well watered by streams and 
canals, rich in nut trees, slender palms, and other trees full of foliage 
and fruit. Thus, Babylon might well be termed the garden of that 
ancient world whose wealth in palms and grain exceeded, according to 
Herodotus, all other lands, Even to-day, when the canals are filled with 
sand, and after devastations of all kinds that have lasted for thousands 
of years, and have made of it a comparative desert, the palm groves that 
follow the lower course of the two rivers yield dates in abundance ; and 
with their slender trunks and towering branches form the artistic adorn- 
ment of the otherwise monotonous landscape. This beautiful region is 
now called, in the arrowhead inscriptions near Babylon, the Garden of 
God, and from this point branched forth the canals or streams called 
Gison and Pison, as Delitzsch proves in his book by quite sstisfactory 
demonstrations. The opinion of the critics seems to be that the geo- 
graphical site laid down thus by the learned author is the most fitting 
and the most in accord with the Bible narrative. 

... The senior professor of the Theological Faculty of Leipsic, the 
well-known and highly respected Dr. Kahnis, is endeavoring to popu- 
larize the study of the Christian religion by a series of “ Life Pictures of 





the Christian Church.” The original intention of these “ pictures,” in 
the form of lectures to mixed audiences, is already recognized in their 
vivid style and manner. The book now published is divided into three 
sections—ancient, medieval, and modern. And toward the close of 
the work there is found a very fine choice of subjects not classified. 
Among these we find “The Modern Church,” “ Luther, from his begin- 
ning to Worms, and from Worms to Augsburg.” Finally we perceive 
such themes as “ Goethe and Christianity,” “ Schleiermacher,” etc. The 
picture entitled “Christendom” contains an exposition of the relation 
of Theology to Philosophy. In the preface, Dr. Kahnis lays down the 
Melanchthonian maxim: As the Roman citizen was obliged to know the 
history of the Roman state, so should the Christian know the history of 
the Christian Church, And though these pictures are by no means 
a complete narrative of the growth of the Church, they contain 
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much that is beautiful and instructive. The picture of ‘‘Church and 
Church History ” closes the first section with an exhaustive view of the 
relations of the Romans to Christianity, and then passes to the bloody 
persecutions of the Christians in the Roman realm. The chapters 
‘Christian Doctrine and Heresy,” ‘‘The Apostolic Fathers,” lead us 
into the active spiritual work of the Church, while a very entertaining 
picture of heathen polemics appears in the article on “ Minucius, Felix, 
and Tertullian.” The “ Origin of the Church festivals ” is exceedingly in- 
structive, as is the treatise on Basilicas and Catacombs. As the author 
comes down to our time, he treats of the Church and the German people, 
where he gives some telling narratives regarding German princes, in 
which there is a motley distribution of light and shade. These are fol- 
lowed by ‘‘life pictures” of Gregory VII. and Henry IV. Then, in 
what he denominates the plateau of the Middle Ages, he marshals up 
the forms of Innocent III. and Frederic IL, of Abelard and Heloise, and 
Saint Elizabeth—a masterly group, indeed, to be brought out by such a 
supposed recluse as Dr. Kahnis. The sinking Middle Ages shows us the 
“Decay of the Papacy,” with the moral corruption of Avignon, the 
Papal schisms, and the futile reformatory efforts of the Great Councils. 
After these the article on Scholasticism and Mysticism seems rather 
tame, though the author recovers himself on ‘‘ Protestant Tendencies,” 
‘* Humanitarianism,” and ‘‘ The Waldenses,” Wycliffe and Huss form 
the transition-period over to the modern Church, of which we have 
spoken above. An attentive and conscientious reader will draw both 
enjoyment and satisfaction from this valuable book of Dr. Kahnis. It 
is hoped that it will also prove a timely contribution against the growing 
indifference of the Protestant Church in Germany, and lead its members 
to riper judgment of their duties, a better comprehension of what the 
Church really is, and the necessity of an active participation in its work. 


.. . Professor Harnack, of Giessen, has just published an interesting 
monogram on ‘* Memeséeism, its Ideals and its History.” It is one of 
his lectures, and ‘neeeptable.even to the scholar for the mastery every- 
where shown by the author, who seems completely to ‘command his 
subject, and who treats it in such a manner as to show the closest rela- 
tion to the entire history of the Church in all the phases of its develop- 
ment. The classical form and the attractive presentation of the subject 
must claim the attention of every reader. We may call special atten- 
tion to the manner in which the author extracts the origin of Monasti- 
cism from the central story of the first centuries, and leads it on to the 
beautiful contrast between Greek and Latin Monasticism, and from this 
latter, through all its phases, to the twelfth century, through the mendi- 
cant orders, and then finally to Jesuitism. Every line of this latter 
effort is striking and instructive, and the whole is extremely timely. 


... The Evangelical Church in Russia is making a bold stand for life 
and progress under difficulties. It has just published the fourteenth 
volume of its “ Mittheilungen und Nachrichten,” edited by Helmsing. 
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The first article in the collection is by Eberhard, and treats of the Doc- 
trine of the Logos, and the firm basis that it finds in the Scriptures. 
Another communication enlightens us regarding the status of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churches in eastern and western Siberia, and the con- 
tents are quite a revelation to those who will be surprised to learn that 
there really are Evangelical Churches in those distant regions. Again, 
we find a report of the proceedings of the District Synod of Riga; and 
then we are led to an official report of the Church Council of Odessa. “ 7'he 
Emerital Kasse in St. Petersburg” treats of the financial aid received from 
the capital of Russia, and then we follow the contributors away off into 
Russian America, where there is a Lutheran parish. There is great 
hope that this Protestant leaven will succeed in giving life to the inert 
lump in Russia, 


... Schmidt Warneck, a pastor of one of the Evangelical Churches in 
the Baltic Provinces of Russia, published a work on the “Conception of 
Salvation, and its Significance for a Life of Faith.” This was nearly 
twenty years ago, and he now appears, with his riper thoughts from the 
study of all these years, in a new work, which he entitles, ‘“‘The Intel- 
lectual Doctrine of Faith in its Contrast to the Material Principle of the 
Protestant Church.” His idea is to stem the tide in the orthodox Ger- 
man Church which he thinks is turning toward Romanism. His earn- 
est intention, and his clear insight into this Protestant tendency to 
wander off toward strange gods, excite sympathy for his undertaking. 
All that he says regarding a faith without orthodoxy is excellent and 
well placed. But his censure of an orthodoxy that would go back to 
the power crushed by the Reformation is also timely and telling. The 
High Lutheran Church in Germany is becoming, in some localities, as 
whimsical and perverted as are the High Churches of England, and is 
tending toward the material and ceremonial rather than the intellectual 
and spiritual. 


...-A veritable hymn-book war is now waging in Hanover, which has 
called forth an interesting and valuable treatise from Professor Wilhelm 
Bodg, entitled “ Origin of the Hymns of the Hanoverian Hymn-Book, and 
thes™respective Melodies.” This agitation ae. aused.. by. aneflort to 
transform the old standard hook and modernize it, a proceeding to 
which Bode is opposed. Therefore he appears with a learned polemic, 
in which he traces the history of the old collection, and calls attention 
to its great value. His story and statistics are quite interesting, and 
give us an idea of the muscularity and core contained in German hym- 
nology. He gives a history of the origin of the text and the melody of each 
hymn, and short biographical notices of the authors where he can obtain 
them. ‘ihe old Hymnal was introduced in 1640 by Gesenius and Denike 
after the Nuremberg Hymnal had been in use for some time. The old 
book has two hundred and twenty-two hymns; but a third edition is 
enriched by twenty-eight new ones. Until 1660 the same collection ap- 
peared in new editions, but in 1698 there appeared a revisal from the 
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hands of a member of the Consistory. The change was a book almost 
entirely new, containing over a thousand hymns, arranged by a com- 
mittee of four members of the Consistory. This, with trifling changes, 
was used for forty years, and in the main is the same book that has held 
its place down to our time. From the older Hanoverian Hymnal came 
forth, also, in 1661, the Luneberg Hymnal, which sometimes is found 
alone, and sometimes is incorporated with its virtual ancestor. This 
Luneberg collection commenced with four hundred and forty nine hymns, 
and by 1759 it had a large addition. The last change in this oceurred in 
1767. This controversy will at least bring forth a large amount of inter- 
esting information in relation to the genesis of German spiritual songs 
and melodies; and for the curious in these matters we may say that the 
best authorities in Germany on this subject are Koch’s ‘History of 
Sacred Song,” and this new work of Bode, which is a valuable addition 
to the great works of Philip Wackernagel and Hoffman von Fallersleben. 





Art. XIL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE, 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Thoughts on the Holy 1s: How They Came to be in Manner and Form as They 
See Frasers HAM, LL.D., author of ‘“‘The Church and Science,” 


“The Wise Men, Who 3@faV ere,” and “The Star of our Lord.” 12mo., pp. 
378. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1881. 


Dr. Upham exhibits in this volume the same research, independ- 
ence of thought, suggestiveness, force of style, and sometimes, 
but less rarely, the same overbold theorizing, as in his “Star” 
and other productions. His survey of the gospels and their 
times is taken fresh from life, with the freedom of an original 
autoptist. The main purpose of the volume is to show that the 
Gospels, especially Matthew’s, were not written so late and so long 
after the events as even Christian apologists and commentators 
have timidly conceded to exacting opponents. We believe the 
grounds he takes to be true and demonstrable. In our edition of 
Matthew prepared for English republication we modified our orig- 
inal Introduction, and avowed,'as the result of further study, 
the firm belief that his gospel in the Aramaic was written within 
eight years from the erucifixion. Dr. Upham confirms this con- 
clusion with arguments that cannot be refuted. We do not be- 
lieve that Paul’s Epistles are the earliest Christian documents 
extant. We do not believe what Dean Stanley, in accordance 
with the ordinary notion, says : that Paul’s narrative of the eucha- 
rist is far earlier than that of the Gospel of Matthew and Luke. 
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We hold that Matthew’s Aramaic narrative was furnished before 
what, in our notes on Acts vill, 4, we have called “the downfall 
of the Pentecostal Church,” during the twelve years when, as 
there noted, the apostles held their center at Jerusalem with 
their itinerancies through Judea; and that his Greek rewriting 
of his work was near the close of that period when need was 
felt of a Greek edition for the diffusion of the gospel through 
the Gentile world. The Jerusalem Church was dispersed ; the 
Aramaic Matthew, as no longer of use, was lost; and the Greek 
edition, as of sole authority, had to be translated back into Syriac 
for the Peshito. 

Solid arguments Dr. Upham furnishes against the tame con- 
cession that Judea was a non-writing and non-reading country, 
and that the apostles had no predilection for writing, and never 
purposed and never wrote a gospel until long years after the as- 
cension. Besides Moses, read every Sabbath in the synagogue, 
there was the Septuagint often quoted in the gospels as known 
to the readers, and there were the scribes, a numerous literary 
class. And that literature was familiar to the middle class of 
Jews. During the twelve apostolic years at Jerusalem, the nar- 
rative and discourses of Jesus would be repeated much as the 
rabbis repeated their lessons, and woule be catechetically taught 
to candidates for baptism. But St. Luke’s introduction to his 
gospel is on this point briefly very explicit. He tells us that be- 
fore his writing “many had taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration [statement] of those things,” ete. Now this presup- 
poses, first, that memoranda of facts, anecdotes, reports of dis- 
courses, had been jotted down by the admirers of the wonderful 
Teacher, just as the pupils jotted down the discourses of their 
rabbis ; second, that some had attempted to collect and give a 
sort of arrangement to these miscellanies ; and third, that Luke 
found them so far incomplete that he undertakes a critical re- 
vision, and, like a Macaulay or Bancroft, constructs his best se- 
lected material into a regular narrative. All this was done be- 
fore he wrote his Acts ; and the Acts, as the closing verse shows, 
was written just at the close of Paul’s first Roman imprison- 
ment. This crowds the first two gospels into a very early date, 
and pushes Matthew’s Aramaic into the pentecostal period be- 
fore the Pauline persecution and dispersion. 

Another very conclusive proof, both of the early date of the 
earlier gospels and the genuineness of their chronological order as 
preserved in our New Testament, is derived by Dr. Upham from 
the hypothesis of prudential concealment. Matthew almost omits 
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the mention of the blessed mother, because too free a mention 
would expose her to persecution and danger; and so it is the later 
Luke, who writes after her departure to Ephesus, that gives her 
full narrative, perhaps derived personally from herself. But even 
Luke names not the family of Bethany for a similar reason, and 
it is John who brings the whole story out, names and all! We 
recommend the study of this remarkable point to our biblicists, 
not only in Dr. Upham’s pages but in the sacred text itself. If 
his grounds are tenable, and we hold them to be plausible, some 
valuable conclusions will follow, that ought to take place in our 
evidential argument, in our biblical introductions, and in our 
commentary, Our author’s hypothesis of prudential conceal- 
ment should be well tested, both as to fact and applications. 
Now, this fact of concealment for safety, if we properly iso- 
late it, appears unequivocally a widespread fact. We trace it 
even more widely than Dr. Upham suggests. Why did the 
family of David lurk in wild and den-like Nazareth during the 
Herodian reign? Why was their royal pedigree so unmentioned 
that Nazaretn only knew Jesus as the carpenter’s son? Why 
did it take Augustus’ enrollment to bring out the fact that Mary 
was Davidic, and must go to David-town to be registered? And 
why was this journey so quietly done that Herod took his panic, 
not from their pedigree, but from the visit of the magi and the 
report of his lawyers that Bethlehem was the prophetic place of 
Messianic birth. All this looks like prudential concealment. 
And this concealment is intensified into a flight to Egypt and a 
return, not to Judea, but to Nazareth. Once in his boyhood he 
must visit Jerusalem to claim his “ father’s house,” but how quick 
his return. His main early ministry is in Galilee, beyond Sa- 
maria ; even here he sometimes forbids his miracles to be report- 
ed ; and in Samaria it is that he makes, perhaps, his only early 
express and public avowal that he is the “Messias” predicted. 
What wonder, then, that the same prudence is required in the 
earlier gospels in bringing out the leading personages of the 
gospel history? And the application of this fact, both to the 
explanation of certain phenomena in the gospels and to their 
dates and chronological order, is a topic well worth attention. 


tan li ct 

A Key to the alypse ; or, Revelation of Jesus Christ to ohn in the Isle of 
rene Mos. by XEFRED “KM, D.D. ~ Cinciiinatr: ton & Stowe. 
New York: Phitt : . Price $1.00, 

The venerated author of this little volume has nearly finished his 

nine decades of life. As we have furnished our own commen- 
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tary on the Apocalypse, it need not be said to those who read us 
both that we differ widely ; but criticism is disarmed in presence 
of so venerable an age. But in this we agree happily with most 
modern explorers of this sacred book : that the Apocalypse is the 
book of ultimate holy triumph. Righteousness will win the final 
victory in the earth. Pessimism is excluded by the final disclo- 
sure; and cheerfulness and hope and joy in the far future beam 
brightly before the Christian’s gaze. Hence, we confess that the 
Apocalypse, in spite of varied interpretations in the details, is, 
with its sublimities, its poetries, its mystic numbers, its deep sac- 
rificial atonement, and its promise and potency of glorious things 
on the earth, and still more glorious things beyond this earth, to 
us a favorite book. The Bible begins with paradise lost, and 
ends, as most assuredly it does, with a better, even a celestial, 
eternal paradise, restored. 

Dr. Bronson adopts Newton’s views, stretching a few verses of 
chapter sixth over several centuries so as to make the ninth pre- 
dict Mohammed. In so doing he disregards the symbolism of 
numbers which plainly dominates the book, and which modern 
explorers are more and more compelled to recognize. He makes 
chapter twenty describe the final judgment, and so excludes the 
pre-millennial advent. The last two chapters he makes describe, 
not the eternal celestial state, but the terrene millennium. This 
last view degrades the glorious finale, and we trust will attain no 
currency in the Church. The Bible opens with Paradise Lost and 
closes with Paradise Regained. Our venerated author has a 
severer feud with modern scientists than we can indorse. Tis 
closing paragraph confirms his views with a quotation from our 
ever-beloved and now translated friend, Gilbert Haven, whose in- 
tensities often led him to similar overstatements. “Some young- 
lings in theology, not always younglings in years, fancy they can 
answer them [the scientists] from their own stand-point; that they 
can take evolution and make it serve Christ the Lord,” ete. The 
meaning of which is, that we may not avail ourselves of the con- 
clusions of science to attain new and truer interpretations of 
Scripture. The logical result of this would be that we must 
still maintain the geocentric astronomy, the non-existence of an- 
tipodes, the creation of the material globe in six solar days, and 
the arrest of the solar system at the command of Joshua! On 
all these and other points the Church has been enabled to adopt 
new and better interpretations from new science, rejecting old 
interpretations which she, in fact, obtained and inherited from 
old science. Our courts of law often interpret documents by the 
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light of external circumstances. The words of a will, for in- 
stance, are, if the surrounding facts are thus, made to mean thus; 
if otherwise, then otherwise. This is a principle of universal 
common sense and practice. We often interpret our neighbor’s 
uttered words by the state of the facts. And we may specially 
note that Bishop Haven’s words are pre-eminently out of place 
at the close of the Apocalypse, a book which is entirely inter- 
preted, even by our author, in accordance with the state of the 
external historical facts. If history says this, the apocalyptic 
passage means this; if history says the reverse the interpretation 
is reversed. The various opposing interpretations are based 
upon the opposing views of outside facts, Now, if the closing 
Apocalypse of John, picturing the final things, is clothed in so 
easy a garb of exegesis, why should the opening Apocalypse of 
Moses, shadowing the first things, be bound in a strait-jacket ? 
For our own part, we say, let the honest explorer of the depths 
of our earth report what he sees and what appears to him, 
irrespective of any other concern, We want that exploration to 
be simple-hearted and without bias. He need not ask what are 
the bearings of his “‘finds,” either on existing science, or theology, 
or exegesis. If he starts with a purpose of making his facts 
squaré with pre-suppositions, the independent value of his con- 
clusions is lost. And then, if the findings of Paleontology should, 
as now seems to be the case, stand in contradiction with the re- 
sults of Physical Astronomy, the contradiction is to be recon- 
ciled by after research. Both sciences must revise and see how 
the results may square by new but true interpretations. For our 
own part, we have no quarrel with the scientific explorer who 
honestly aims to report what he finds irrespective of the bear- 
ings. Our feud is only with the prurient efforts of some leading 
men who aim at setting science at war with theology, and take 
opportunity from science to ventilate their hostility to religion. 
It will not harm us to look to the friendly aid of science in the 
study of exegesis. Our new interpretation may on long trial 
become better than the old. Few would be willing to return to 
the six-solar-day view of creation from nothing. What immen- 
sity of meaning has Astronomy read into the ancient views of 
God’s omnipresence! We know how allegorical John’s -Apoca- 
lypse is; do we know how apocalyptic Moses’ Genesis may be? 
And be it remembered that there may be many a revolution in 
exegesis without disturbing the foundations of our evangelical 
theology. It is rather from obsolete exegesis that danger to 
that theology may come. 
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A System of Christan Doctrine. By Dr. J. A Dorner. Vols. I, I. Edin- 
burgh: T. & Bee@lark...1880. Imported by ‘Serifyer & Welford. $3 per 
volume. : 

Dr. Dorner’s work is not for beginners. [t is not an abstract 

presentation of Christian doctrine, but is written from a historical 

standpoint, and presupposes a considerable acquaintance with the 
history of theology, philosophy, and of biblical criticism. Thus 
the opening section on the doctrine of faith, or the problem of 
pisteology, demands for its understanding an acquaintance with the 
doctrine of the Christian consciousness as the source of religious 
certainty which, since the time of Schleiermacher, has been so 
prominent in German theological speculation. And throughout 
the work forms of argument constantly occur which are to be 
traced to some of the great German speculators, especially Kant 
and Hegel. This feature makes the work especially valuable for 
the practiced reader, but a little confusing for the beginner. 

The theologian, also, who is entirely unacquainted with the 

course of German thought within the present century, will often 

find himself at a loss to understand the drift and force of much 
that is said. Another result of the historico-critical character of 
the work is that argument and criticism are often so mingled 
that the dogmatic aim is obscured, Had the dogmatic and the 
critical matter been kept separate, the work would have been 
easier reading, at least for the uninitiated. An additional diffi- 
culty is found in the fact that Dr. Dorner has a somewhat obscure 
style of thinking and a still obscurer style of expression. The 
translators have sought to help the matter by breaking up his 
cumbrous and involved German into shorter sentences, with the 
result, now and then, of both missing and reversing the meaning. 

Since the time of Schleiermacher, the Christian consciousness has 
generally been regarded as a source of religious knowledge. Some 
have sought to make it the only source. Others have denied it 
any authority. The result of the former view was to make 

Christian doctrine an esoteric something which can be under- 

stood and accepted only by Christians, and which must remain a 

stumbling-block, if not downright foolishness, to all beside. As 

an opponent of the rationalists, who preached salvation by 
thought and formulas of the understanding, Schleiermacher had 

a great influence; but when his view is pushed to the extreme 

mentioned, it breaks down of itself. The rational continuity of 

the mental life is broken, and Christian doctrine becomes merely 
an introspective analysis of emotional states with which reason 
cannot interfere. The view, on the other hand, which denies 
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any authority to the religious consciousness, is equally obnoxious, 
and tends always to reduce religion to a function of the under- 
standing to the exclusion of heart and life, Each of these views 
needs the other as its supplement; and Dr. Dorner attempts 
their reconciliation in an elaborate section, embracing 184 pages, 
on pisteology. Here the position and function of the religious 
consciousness in a religious system are expounded ; and the 
claim is made that this consciousness must fall into contradiction 
with itself unless we posit objective realities and historic truths 
corresponding to the contents of Christian teaching. This sec- 
tion we regard as the best continuation and rectification of 
Schleiermacher’s views in existence. It is a profound analysis of 
religious psychology and the grounds of religious knowing. 

Passing to theology proper, Dr. Dorner passes to the doctrine 
concerning God. This he divides into (1) the doctrine of the 
Godhead, or of the divine being, essence, and attributes generally, 
(2) the doctrine of God as the essentially triune, or the doctrine 
of the internal self-revelation of God, and (3) the doctrine of 
God as the revealer of himself in a world, or the doctrine of the 
economic Trinity. Here Dr. Dorner rightly criticises the loose- 
ness with which the customary arguments for intelligence in the 
cosmos are supposed to prove the existence of God as conceived 
by Christianity ; and he sets to work to show that thought itself 
when fully self-conscious cannot rest except in the affirmation of 
such a God as the Christian faith demands. In particular, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, instead of being treated as a load which 
faith is compelled to carry against the unceasing protest of rea- 
son, is shown to be a demand of reason itself in order to main- 
tain the ethical absoluteness of God. Of course no one can hope 
to construe the mode of the divine existence as triune, but the 
speculative need of affirming personal community in the divine 
unity can be clearly shown. The Unitarian view can only lead 
to some form of pantheism or to a degradation of the ethical ele- 
ment in God to a secondary and non-essential position. This 
division closes with the doctrine of the relation of God to the 
world, and ineludes the topics of creation, conservation, co-opera- 
tion, and providence. 

The second main division of Part I. gives very briefly the doc- 
trine of the creature touching chiefly upon man as a natural 
being, as a spirit and as made in the divine image. The third 
main division of Part I. treats of the unity of God and man un- 
der three heads : the doctrine of religion, the doctrine of revela- 
tion, and the doctrine of the God-manhood. Here we have, first, 
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a psychological study of religion; second, an exposition of the 
nature and necessity of revelation, and third, a showing that 
both religion and revelation find their consummation in the in- 
carnation. The remainder of this division is essentially a con- 
tribution to the study of comparative religion. ‘The ethnic re- 
ligions are expounded and their inadequacy pointed out ; and 
finally, Christianity is held up as the absolute religion, because it 
combines all that is good in the ethnic religions, and satisfies all 
the demands of our entire nature. This attempt to judge a re- 
ligion by its central idea and aim makes almost palpable the 
folly of estimating a religious system by scattered and detached 
ethical precepts. 

The work done thus far is offered by Dr. Dorner as his Chris- 
tian apologetics. The result, stated in his own words, is that the 
idea of revelation and of humanity culminates in the idea of the 
absolute God-man. This and nothing else is the goal of pre- 
Christian religious history, both heathen and Jewish; and Jesus 
of Nazareth is seen and proved to be the Son of God and Son of 
man in whom the longing of the nations finds its fulfillment, 
and divine revelation and humanity find their consummation. 
Further, this perfect religion possesses the power and means to 
perpetuate itself, a result materially served by its being fixed in 
sacred writings which form the original record of the founding 
of Christianity. This result brings us to Part II., which treats 
of specific Christian doctrine, or the doctrine of sin and salvation. 
But as this discussion is little more than begun in the second 
volume we leave it until the appearance of the next volume. 
Our general estimate of the two volumes here noticed is that 
they are labored, obscure, and valuable. They contain a great 
deal of precious metal, but most of it is in somewhat intractable 
ore, Still, the lead is well worth working. 


Commentary on the O11 Testament,” Vol. VY. Jo, Prererbs, Eeclesiastes, and 
Solomon's S Book of Joby by J. K. Burn, U1): Book of Proverbe hy W, 
Mounter, D.13.- 3ook of Ecclésiastes and of Svlormvn's Song, by A. BD. yp, 0.D.; 
D. Wis Ci,Ty, editor. 8vo, pp. 557. New York: Phillips & tunt. 
Cincinnati. “aiden seStowe. 1881. 


Our Book Room Commentary progresses slowly, but, we trust, 
surely, to its completion. The New Testament is done and but 
four volumes remain of the Old. These are in the hands of 
competent scholars, and will emerge into existence as rapidly as 
our press admits, closing, we hope, with the present quadrennium, 

A splendid piece of work, we trust the readers will say, is Dr. 
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Burr’s commentary on Job. It is one of the richest books of 
the Bible for Bible work, and Dr. Burr has poured the affluence 
of his scholarship and critical genius upon it. It is greatly to be 
regretted that his feeble health has prevented his noble powers 
from being called into ampler work for the Church. 

Happily Dr. Hunter lived to complete his work on Proverbs, 
a work which will be a lasting memento to his name. A brief 
tribute is paid to his memory in the volume. His notes will, we 
trust, be found to be just what the consulting reader wants. 

Of Dr. Hyde’s Oriental scholarship, keen insight into the sa- 
cred text, and graphic and pointed style, we need not speak. We 
venture to differ from his rejection of the Solomonic authorship 
of Ecclesiastes, but he has fairly stated the argument for both 
sides, and the lessons of the book are little affected by the 
question. 


The Humiliation of Christ in its Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects. The 
Sixth Series of the Cunningham Lecture. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. By Arex. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 8vo, pp.455. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1881. 

This is a new edition of a work not long since noticed in our 

Quarterly, and commended as able, learned, and eloquent in style. 

The history and criticism of the doctrine of the Kenosis here 

given is the best we know in the English language. After read- 

ing, as we have with no ordinary satisfaction, this volume, it 
was with some painful surprise that we note the style of his lan- 
guage in the “Independent” in regard to those who reject the 
neologism of Professor Robertson Smith. To require .our adop- 
tion of that gentleman’s productions, under pain of being held 
opponents of biblical research, is a very despotic piece of illiber- 
alism. We have no objections to offer to any eulogies, money 
endowments, or exalted positions offered to the learned and able 
professor by his friends. They may build a little Vatican over 
his head, seat him in a mimic papal chair, and bow in osculatory 
homage to his toe, and all that is their own affair. But when 
they proceed further, and denounce as bigots and fogies all who 

decline to share their genuflexions, the mimicry of popery on a 

small model is very exquisite. 


The Candle of the Lard, and Other Sermons. By Rev. Putturrs Brooks. New 
York? f. Y. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Brooks deals especially with the subjective aspect of religion. 
For him religion is less a doing than a life and an experience. 
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He also especially emphasizes the necessity of religion to the 
completeness of life. The present volume is very rich in both of . 
these respects, and shows a marked advance in spirituality upon 
the previous publications of the author. All those who believe 
that Christian living is the highest kind of living, and who are 
not content to resolve religion into a series of ethical maxims, 
will find the volume instructive and inspiring. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


tr, Professor in Geological University of Pennsylvania. Second 


Man’s Origin and Destiny Sketched from the Platform of the Physical Sciences. 
“Byrd P. 
d. Duodecimo, pp. 442, Boston: “George Ellis, 141 Franklin- 


edition, 
street. 1881. 


The noble purpose of Professor Leslie’s book appears to be the 
reconciliation of science and religion as they stand in his own 
mind. The volume is thus analogous to Prof. Winchell’s work 
on the pre-Adamite man ; but with the difference that, while the 
latter intends, apparently, to hold to the faith as it has been 
held by the Evangelical Church of all ages, the former chords 
with the broadest of the Broad Church of our day. This work 
will, doubtless, possess its value for its own class of thinkers, 
rescuing some, perhaps, from a total wreck of faith, and check- 
ing that godlessness of soul that spreads its pessimisms over the 
public heart. 

Though an evolutionist of the Heckel type, Professor Leslie 
eloquently rejects the atheism and materialism into which sci- 
entists are prone to run. He will not “believe in a beginning 
without God any more than an end without Christ.” Jesus he 
holds to be “the flower of humanity,” “the type man,” and 
clothes him with many other semi-poetic predicates difficult to 
think into unity and reality. He believes that man emerged 
from the lines of animal generation so diverging over the earth 
that he appears springing into humanity at various points of 
time in genetic history. So that the human race is no more 
truly one than are the various resembling animal races. Yet as 
Jesus is their supreme type, he looks for a gradual progress of 
the whole into a great unity and glorious earthly future. The 
old Hebrew traditions of man he rejects severely. The Egyp- 
tians are far earlier than the Jews, as their history and antiquity 
alone are attested by early contemporaneous monuments. Re- 
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ligion, however, as a universal instinct, has a valid reality. 
“ While we learn that no ancient Scripture is to be believed, we 
learn also that all ancient Scripture is to be believed.” In all 
the excavations of the old caves he believes as revealing the ex- 
istence of man back to the pliocene, and for the zoic periods of 
geology he demands a length of time that physical philosophy 
denies. 

In dealing with our eloquent professor we submit that, with 
his easy modes of assumption and flexible style of logic, he might 
effect his reconciliation with less carelessness of facts and less 
bitterness of issue. Thus, he tells us, with a sneer, that “the 
books which periodically appear in the shops upon the harmony 
of science with religion, or upon the relations of genesis to ge- 
ology, are written by clergymen ; and all of them in the service 
of the Jewish theology.” Then the elder Silliman, Hugh Miiler, 
Professor Dana, Tayler Lewis, Dr. Mivart, Counselor M’Caus- 
land, James C. Southall, and Professor Winchell, are all “ cler- 
gymen!” And if the very “flower of humanity” was a Jew, 
why should it be a stigma upon a writer that he sought to harmon- 
ize “the Jewish theology ” with science? May it not have beena 
noble genetic stem and and a divine theology that produced that 
And if humanity emerged at points all 
along the lines of animal generation through various lands and 
ages, Why may not the Mosaic Adam have been one of those 


surpassing “ flower?” 


emerging humanities from which should flow the Messianic race 
destined to culminate in that divine “ flower?” Should not that 
“ flower” germinate from a special root and noble stock, and be 
prophetically heralded by type and prophecy? Is there not 
something divinely sublime in the lofty figure of Moses recording 
that a great prophet should arise, able, like himself, to stand 
before the face of God? Is there not something startling in 
that long line of sacrifices, culminating in the great Victim, the 
final “flower?” And as to the comparative contemporaneousness 
of Egyptian and Hebrew records, does not the professor deceive 
himself? Is a stone figure any more veracious than a great 
book? Is an Egyptian obelisk more stable than Herodotus’ 
history? Has not the professor read of the tall metropolitan 
pillar that “lifts its head and lies?” Is not the decalogue a 
contemporaneous document ? Has not modern travelers’ research 
verified the Mosaic sojourn in Egypt and the desert? If the 
professor negatives these positions of ours we have it to reply 
that he affirms with most enthusiastic dogmatism any number of 
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statements sustained by far feebler evidence. We should then 
charge that he affirms and denies without consistency and with 
reckless caprice. 

Dr. Mivart takes the ground, verified by the opinions of some 
of the greatest thinkers of the ancient Church, that man is com- 
pleted by the superimposition of a rational spirit upon an ani- 
mal soul, yet so superimposed as to become blended and unified 
with it. That is a noble view, well worthy the high-minded 
professor’s credence. By that process of superimposition he 
teaches that the animal line mounts, at the proper point, into 
humanity. 

If, as Mr. Leslie teaches, man is immortal, he must, in the 
transition from brute to man, be changed from mortality to im- 
mortality. From the image of the Simia he must be changed to 
the image of Christ. When did that change take place? Sir 
Charles Lyell, in his “ Antiquity of Man,” slenderly solves this 
problem by supposing that immortality was attained by individ- 
ualities first rising to heights above the brute level, as Homers, 
Miltons, and Newtons rise above the ordinary level of humanity. 
We discern, however, no natural process by which, by mere 
growth, a being can pass a change (which must, from its very 
nature, be instantaneous) from a temporal to an eternal nature. 
Dr. Mivart will solve it by the answer, The change was made by 
the breath of the Almighty at the inauguration of Adam. Of 
such a change, surely, there would be a divine record, and sci- 
ence, when it takes up the question of immortality, should de- 
mand that record. Nor does the lateness of the change, six to 
eight thousand years ago, affect the probability of such a re- 
corded transition. It is not a visible change of the animal struct- 
ure, but of the invisible immaterial nature. The living skeleton 
frame may have been for ages complete ; its animal soul may 
have grown to a degree of skill and vigor in unspiritual matters 
before the transcendental conception of the infinite, the eternal, 
the holy, the immortal, the divine, was a psychological possi- 
bility. 

In Mr. Leslie’s chapter on “The Dignity of Man,” the human 
and the brutal are both physiologically and psychologically iden- 
tified ; yet the brutality of humanity is at the close somehow 
soothed by the ideal presentation of the typical highest man, the 
Christ. Cheerfully admitting that Professor Leslie is not to be 
identified with the materialistic school of Heckel, we profoundly 
deplore his writing so brutalistic a paragraph as the following, 
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every sentence of which, we think, is a disaster. He is abolish- 
ing the criterions that would differentiate man from brute : 


Language is no criterion, for every animal has a language of its own. The 
sense of the ridiculous is possessed by brutes, who laugh with their eyes or tail, 
if not with their whole face as man does. The faculty of worship in itself is no 
distinction ; for the devotion of a dog to his master, of a lover to his mistress, of 
a Christian to his Saviour, of an angel to his God, has the same essential root, so 
far as we can see. Susceptibility to improvement is not peculiar to man; nor the 
natural law by which there occurs an hereditary accumulation of acquired powers. 
This also, and all the before-mentioned criteria, are only available for a difference 
in degree, but not for a difference in kind, distinguishing man above the rest of 
the creation, 

To the first of the above sentences we reply that not only has 
every animal its own “ language,” but every inanimate object has 
a “language,” as clear and as significant as the animal. The 
roar of the cataract is at least as loud and as full of meaning as 
the roar of alion. Cataract thereby announces his own nature, 
and threatens what he will do with you if you get in his way. 
The howl of a tempest, more significant than the howl of the 
wolf, tells that a whole ship-load of humanity is going to the 
depths of death. The whistling wind threatens more ferociously 
than the hiss of a snake. God has given to all natural things 
around us voices and utterances to warn and instruct us, so that 
it is a sociable world we are in. And if our respected author re- 
plies that such noises are not “ language,” since they are not the 
expressions of the thought or feeling of the sounding thing, we 
answer, No more are the noises of animal language, for they do 
not -express the conceptions of a rational spirit. There is no 
wider chasm between the vocal cataract and the vocal lion than 
between the vocal lion and the linguistic human spirit. Lan- 
guage is not a mere mechanically shaped portion of sound pro- 
pelled forth from an inanimate structure by physical force or 
from an animal frame by animal impulse. It is a sound volition- 
ally selected from other equally eligible sound, and articulately 
shaped to represent a given shape of thought. The voluntary 
adaptation of the given sound, selected from an immense variety 
of adaptable sound, is the characteristic of “language,” separ- 
ating it by a broad chasm from the automatic noises produced 
by inanimate or animate beings. 

If the professor now avers that, nevertheless, human language 
may come by EvoLuTION from brute utterance, we promptly an- 
swer, No sir. Evolution implies that the product is rodled out 
from an antecedent in which it is contained ; and human language 
is not contained in brute vocality, and so cannot be evolved from 
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it. You may in thought, by subtraction and addition, exchange 
brute vocality for human language. Take away all that is brute 
and superadd all that is human, and you get human language 
instead of brute vocality. By subtraction and addition you can 
make any thing out of any thing and into any thing. You can, 
in that way, replace a cataract with a lion, Mr. Huxley taught 
us, in his American lectures, that birds come by evolution from 
snakes. But is the song of the nightingale contained in the 
hiss of the serpent? No. You must first eliminate the hiss 
from the hiss, and put the song in its place. But that is a proe- 
ess, not of evolution, but of subtraction and superaddition. 
There may be a nucleus of identity remaining ; but all that is 
specially snake must be destroyed and all that is specially bird 
must be added by that process so frightful to all so-called evolu- 
tionists, “special creation.” Man is, therefore, as truly differ- 
entiated from brute by language as a lion from a Niagara, ” 

Next, as to “the sense of the ridiculous,’—that is, that nice 
perception of incongruity between ideas which produces human 
laughter. No brute ever possessed it. The brute’s sparkle of the 
eye and wag of the tail indicate no such perception, but are sim- 
ply the automatic expression of being pleased. 

There is nothing analogous to divine worship possible to ani- 
mal mind. Such a me::‘2l act presupposes the conception of the 
INFINITE, which surely the professor will not concede to any ani- 
mal. Nor can any animal think it, or acquire it, but by the cre- 
ation and superimposition upon him of a rational soul with brain 
to correspond. 

As to the “susceptibility to improvement,” the difference of 
degree here indicates a difference in kind. The difference in the 
degree of flexibility between a whalebone rod and a cold bar of 
iron indicates a difference of nature. The difference in degree 
between the educable flexibility of the brain and mind of the 
gorilla and that of an Australian girl (the lowest humanity) is 
as great as that between the aforesaid rod and bar. In three 
years the Australian girl learned to operate the telegraph; in 
three generations of culture the Australian might equal the Cau- 
casian, But not ten generations of schooling would teach the 
gorilla the first letter of the alphabet. You have got to super- 
add to him, create upon him, something that he has not, some- 
thing that he is not, and something that he cannot, without such 
creation, acquire, possess, or receive. We submit, therefore, that 
the professor’s identification of humanity with brutality is a 
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most ignominious failure. By the criterion of language, laugh- 
ter, worship, and educability we demonstrate a chasm between 
the highest brute and the lowest man that can be crossed only 
by superaddition through “ special creation.” 


The Bibdl ience, By T. Lauper Brunton, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Rover of Physicians, etc. Withgddiivixations, 12mo, pp. 415. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1881. Price, $2 50. 

In striking contrast with the intensity and dogmatism of Pro- 

fessor Lesley are the calmness and modesty, speaking from a 

higher scientific position, of Dr. Brunton, The latter, being a 

firm believer in both Mosaicism and Evolution, essays to show, 

in simple and lucid style, the consistency of his beliefs. Where 

Hebrew history lies in the uniform level of human events he 

accepts it as true history, and takes pleasure in tracing its ac- 

cordance with geographic and parallel historical facts ; where it 
rises into the miraculous he is predisposed to accept naturalistic 
explanations ; where it is transcendental, as in the Creation and 
the Fall, he recognizes a true outline of history draped in cos- 
tume. So that even here the Pentateuch contains the essential 
truth implicitly, which it is the mission of human investigation, 
resulting in science, to unfold in detail explicitly. After some 
tracing of Pentateuchal history, he passes, as by a leap, into the 
domain of science, finishirg with a lecture showing that, on his 
laws of interpretation, Moses and Darwin are easily atone. And 
in this scientific part the same gentle clearness of style, aided by 
beautiful type on clear white paper and graphic cuts, inspires the 
reader with much of the author’s interest in the subject. We are 
here shown how the recognized ascending stages of creation, the 
analyses of physiology, and the striking revelations of embryolo- 
gy, chord with the doctrine that all living nature is born from 
the simplest primordials. His exhibit, however, is nothing more 
than the old presentation of the case, with nothing new. The 
marvelous fullness of the argument in some points, with its dis- 
astrous shortcomings on others, still remains. For instance, if 
all living nature is born from a few simple primordials, whence 
came the primordials? If he reply, with Darwin, from primor- 
dial creative power, then why are not the ascending stages, so 
many gushes forth of the same primordial power, under a uni- 
versal scheme of divine systematic law? Says Gaudry, quoted 
by Dawson, “We have questioned these strange and gigantic 
sovereigns of the Tertiary oceans as to their progenitors—they 
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leave us without reply.” And when we are shown the evolution- 
ary stages of the embryo passing from lower to higher forms of 
life, we ask, without getting answer, how that pictures the Dar- 
winian evolution by birth any more than it does the Mosaic 
evolution by fiats? And here we even further present and 
press the question: How came it that the author of the first 
chapter of Genesis should give us in his creational stages so 
perfect a picture of the embryological stages of ascending trans- 
formations? We press this point. There is nothing like this 
chapter in all ancient literature. There are crude cosmogonies 
enough in ancient record. But in al! antiquity there is nothing 
like this passage, which pictures what modern scientism declares 
to be the real stages both of ascending life in the world around 
and in the embryological world within. How came Moses by this 
marvelous picture ? 

When we come to Dr. Brunton’s mode of filling in the links 
between man and monkey, we are much humiliated and chop- 
fallen. We ask for the missing link in the development of man, 
and he in due form presents us—a horse’s foot! Now we are 
told by good physiologists that a horse’s foot is perfectly beau- 
tiful from its wondrous value in adapting the horse for the use 
of man. But, verily, a horse’s foot is not a man. It does appear 
very much as if the horse’s foot was genetically and very pecul- 
iarly and artistically adapted by degrees through geologic ages to 
the uses of the coming man. And here we find a striking contra- 
diction to “ Natural Selection.” It is just as clear that there is 
here a designed, and not a fortuitous, development, as it is that 
there is any development at all. The foot assumed its present 
form, not because it was necessary to the continued existence of 
the species, but because it was suited to the part which the spe- 
cies was divinely designed to play in human history. The horse, 
like the Sabbath, “was made for man.” And to show how little 
the genetic descent of the horse indicates the genetic descent of 
man, we place by its side a lingula which Dr. Brunson assures 
us has survived from nearly the earliest Zoic age until the present 
hour without a change. Through all the ages, then, some species, 
as lingula, run unchanged ; some, as equus, run through changes , 
some ramify countlessly ; and some spring at a creative era, (like 
Darwin’s primordials,) from the fount of life. 

In filling in the link, or rather chain of links, between brute 
and man, let not our physiological brethren fancy that they will 
be allowed to dodge the psychological distance between the two. 
And such burlesque attempts as Dr. Brunton makes at finding 
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the mental distinction of man from brute in “the power of cook- 
ing and the power of drawing,” are an insult to human nature. 
Man’s true distinction from brute is in his power to think the 
INFINITE. Infinity he knows in all its dimensions as boundless 
space, and so conceives immensity; he knows it as blended with 
time, and so conceives immortality; he knows it as impersonated 
in being, and so conceives God. Thence arise the conceptions 
of religion; the perfect, the holy. Thence prayer, communion 
with God, holiness, and heaven. And this shows the chasm be- 
tween brute and man to be truly infinite, defying all thoughts of 
evolutionary transition. 

We cordially commend Dr. Brunton’s book to both the in- 
quirer after conciliations and to the reader desiring a clear exhibit 
of the progress of life. 


iti : A Study in Linguistic Archeology. By James FREDERICK 
SR 176. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
It"would be hard to find a title better adapted to prejudice the 
scholarly public against an author than the one just quoted. So 
much valuable time has already been wasted in the effort to es- 
tablish the primitive identity of Indo-European and Semitic 
speech, that some grow impatient over a fresh attempt. Mr. 
M’Curdy, apparently in anticipation of pre-judgment, says by 
way of apology: “ The investigation whose results are here pre- 
sented has been carried on under the conviction that the field 
should not be abandoned until inquiry should be proved to be a 
search for the undiscoverable, or, in other words, until true sci- 
entific methods should be proved to be unavailing.” This would 
lead one to infer that the general sense of doubting philologists 
is that the field should be abandoned at once. Yet the author 
must be aware that the common judgment is, not that there can- 
not be and is not to be a final settlement of the question by estab- 
lished methods of linguistic science, but simply that it is impos- 
sible to arrive, even approximately, at the truth until the mate- 
rials for a searching and complete comparison are ready. With 
twice as many laborers as are at present engaged in the work of 
investigation, this could hardly be looked for in a generation. 
We wish we could say that the work is better than the promise 
of its title, but if it is, in some respects, an advance upon other 
attempts of its kind, it abounds in hardly less compromising 
faults. The author gives evidences of familiarity with the great 
authorities, and, in many places, of philological ability of no 
mean promise. But when he, in all seriousness, sets about con- 
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structing the Proto-Semitic alphabet, we give him up in despair. 
He talks, also, of Proto-Semitic roots! It is bad enough to 
speak of Proto-Aryan roots on the authority of Fick, whom 
Professor M’Curdy does not hesitate to follow; but who pre- 
tends to know any thing of “ Proto”-Semitic radicals? We shall 
have better warrant to use that term when we know a little more 
about Hystato-Semitic. Professor M’Curdy is, doubtless, aware 
that there is a whole mine of early Semitic inscriptions, of untold 
philologic value, as yet unexplored. No one can say what these 
will reveal, but it is manifestly unscientific to proceed without 
their testimony to the last conclusions. Of the fifty pairs of 
roots which are put forth as genuine correspondences little need 
be said. If the two families are ever proved to be akin some of 
them may be found to be related, as Dr. M’Curdy tries to show, 
but as testimony toward establishing the kinship in question they 
are of most uncertain value. This, in fine, we may say of the 
whole volume: there is hardly a position taken in it that is not 
likely, sooner or later, to be overthrown. 8. 


a 


A Saupe the Old Eyxjesic. Language. By Antey H. Cummins, A.M. Bos- 
; bf 


; ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1 25. 


Perhaps there is nowhere afforded so good an example of the 
innate inflexibility and conservatism of the Teutonic race and 
character as in the language and people which bear the name of 
Friesic. For not less than twenty centuries the Frisians have 
clung to the lands north and east of the Zuyder Zee which their 
fathers appropriated, and have there kept themselves pure from 
all intermixture of foreign blood and speech. From their neigh- 
borhood on the north the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons went forth 
to possess Britain; from the south the Franks to conquer Gaul ; 
but this people remained to hold the ancestral soil against the 
invader and against change. They do not appear to have been 
so warlike as their neighbors. Though often defeated in battle, 
by a submission like that which their Anglo-Saxon kindred ren- 
dered to William IL, they have never failed to subdue in peace 
the successive generations of warriors who have cared to seek 
out their retreat. Vanquished by Drusus, Pepin, and Charles 
Martel, and fairly subjugated by Charlemagne and by the Nor- 
mans, they have, nevertheless, preserved their identity, shielded 
by their vast bays against the later tides of war and change. 
The language of the modern Frisians is broken up into many 
dialects, often quite discordant. The usual changes by develop- 
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ment in the original, or Old Friesic idiom, were but slight, at 
least down to the period when the Teutonic languages assumed 
their latest forms—a fact which makes Friesic most valuable to 
the scholar for comparison. It is, of course, a low Germanic 
language, and very closely resembles the Anglo-Saxon; so 
closely, indeed, that it is said the Anglo-Saxon missionaries who 
went over to labor among the Frisians were at once understood 
by the natives. Of old literature there is little except several 
codes of law, some dating as far back as the twelfth century. 
The work before us is scholarly and valuable. There is not 
that fullness of knowledge which one finds in its German rivals, 
but perhaps greater conciseness and practicality. The author 
errs in copying so closely the theories of Schleicher, which are 
ingenious but, as yet, unproved. THe would have done better, 
also, if he had made a less abstract exhibition of Sanscrit corre- 
spondences, following the model of Heyne rather than that of 
Prof. March, 8. 
ee ren 


7) - A reget! eto aoa aging of Nations of Men. Edinburgh: T. & 
The aim of the author is to reveal the supernatural relations of 
national history, or to give a philosophy of history from a super- 
natural standpoint. We give a specimen from the Introduction : 
“The historical evidence supplied by ‘the times or the seasons’ 
of past human experience evolved continuously in the intelligent 
form of ‘wheels and rings,’ or cycles and parallels, points unerr- 
ingly and overwhelmingly to the startling but unspeakably 
blessed conclusion—(1) That-‘the time of the end’ has actually 
been evolved between the years 1848 and 1881; (2) That ‘a time 
of great trouble such as never was’ has been the prominent char- 
acteristic of ‘the time of the end’ between the years 1848 and 
1849 and 1870 and 1871; (3) That ‘the last end of the indigna- 
tion’ has been its prominent characteristic between the years 
1870 and 1871 and 1880 and 1881.” In the farrago which fol- 
lows we have failed to detect the faintest spark of sense. The 
counsels of the Trinity are mixed up with horns and wheels and 
“witnesses; ” and the significance of national history is unfolded 
at length. Sodom, “natural and spiritual,” Turks and Saracens, 
the English constitution and the Turco-Russian war, the French 
revolutions and Victor Emmanuel, the South African Boers and 
the Afghanistan expedition, are all figured out of and into 
prophecy. It would be hard to find any ghastlier nonsense in 
the whole range of madhouse literature. 
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Paul the Missionary. By Rev. Wiuu11am M, Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broad- 
hacle, New York City NewS TMarper & Brothers. 1882. 
Tus is the sixth volume in the series of Biblical Biographies re- 
cently given to the public by the successful pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. The five preceding this have graphically pre- 
sented the history of Daniel, David, Peter, Elijah, and Moses— 
great characters all, but none greater than Paul. In addition to 
the grandeur of his subject, the author has had for the prepara- 
tion of this work very abundant resources. From these he has 
drawn very freely, especially from the standard works of 
Conybeare and Howson and Lewin. Originally delivered as 
twenty-nine evening lectures to his own congregation, with 
apparently but little change from the original form, they are 
now, with the addition of thirteen illustrative maps and pictures, 
and an excellent reference index, gathered into this volume of 
nearly six hundred pages. 

We are impressed that the author would have put himself 
more completely en rapport with his readers had he, before issu- 
ing his work, exscinded all such references to the original occa- 
sion of their utterance as are given in the phrases “to-night,” 
“this evening,” “Is there here,” and the like. Compare pages 
99, 105, 107, 124, 145, et al. Dr. Taylor writes in plain English, 
with but little elaboration. In a rapid reading of these twenty- 
nine lectures we have noticed but few blemishes in style. On 
page 32, referring to Gamaliel, he calls him “rabbi,” although 
on page 29 he had told us that Gamaliel was one of the seven 
teachers who received the title “Rabban.” On page 38 he 
tells us, “Paul saw Jesus is alive,” and again, “Saw that he 
who had died 7s the Lord,” ete. Here the sequence of tenses 
is better Greek than English, On page 104 and elsewhere 
he differs from the classical authorities at hand in spelling the 
name of the river on which Perga was situated “Czstus” in- 
stead of Crestrus, On this same page he gives what seems a 
very weak reason for Paul’s not preaching at Perga on his 
first visit to the place. Mark had here refused to follow Paul 
further; and our author thinks that it “was more probably 
owing to the great disappointment occasioned by this “defec- 
tion” that “the missionaries made no evangelistic efforts here.” 
Although Paul was “exceedingly sensitive,” we can hardly be- 
lieve him so easily disconcerted in his great work. We prefer to 
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ascribe other reasons. If Paul left Antioch when the sea was 
first “open” in the spring, it is quite likely he would reach Perga 
in May orearly June. We may believe it to have been the cus- 
tom of the people of that region then, as it is now, with the be- 
ginning of the hot season to move with their flocks and herds 
to the cooler uplands. So the missionaries would both find it in- 
opportune to stay at Perga, and would have more companionship 
in their rough and dangerous journey inland. On page 110 he 
speaks of the “ Episcopal ” Church, where we presume he means, 
more accurately speaking, the “Protestant Episcopal.” There 
are several “Episcopal ” Churches in this country, of which the 
Methodist Episcopal is perhaps the largest among Protestant 
bodies; while the Reformed Episcopal is not to be forgotten. 
On page 144 we are told that the mob at Lystra “took him 
[Paul] and dragged him out of the city and stoned him,” ete. 
In this narrative we are given to understand that they first 
dragged him out of the city and then stoned him; yet the ac- 
count in Acts xiv, 19 reads, “and having stoned Paul, drew him 
out of the city.” Lewin (vol. i, 151) follows this latter order. 
On page 277 he has adopted an explanation of the name Morea 
now generally rejected by the best philologists. 

These are blemishes such as we might expect in a work pre- 
pared as this has been, and are very trivial compared with its 
real value. The biographies of the good and great can hardly be 
over-estimated. The four life histories left us of the Sinless One 
are the grandest inheritance of the present from the past. Like 
that of Elijah, so also the history of Paul is full of the heroic. 
Of the world’s nine great epics none have such a hero. It is full 
of inspiration to the devout student. 

The author has most admirably presented these lessons at the 
close of each lecture. Thus, for example, as a fourth suggestion 
from the martyrdom of Stephen, he writes (page 24): “ We may 
learn that words which seem to have been in vain are not always 
fruitless. Stephen’s defense was unsuccessful, so far at least as 
securing the preservation of his own life. But his argument was 
not lost. Augustine has said that if Stephen had not prayed Saul 
would not have been converted. And we may, perhaps, conclude 
that if the protomartyr had not taken the peculiar line of de- 
fense which he did, Saul might not have become the apostle of 
the Gentiles. This speech of Stephen before the Council seems to 
have been at least one of the means which God employed for lead- 
ing him to the broad spiritual view of the Gospel which he 
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adopted. The words which he had heard were the seeds out of 
which his whole doctrine grew; and even till his latest days 
there are indications in his letters that many of the expressions 
which Stephen had used were indelibly engraven on Paul’s heart. 
Stephen’s quotation of Isaiah’s words, ‘The Most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands,’ was evidently fresh in Paul’s 
mind when he spoke to the men of Athens from Mars’ Hill. The 
phrase, ‘uncircumcised in heart,’ reappears in the letter to the 
Romans; and the final petition of the martyr for his murderers 
is almost the last recorded ejaculation of Paul: ‘I pray God that 
it may not be laid to their charge.’ . . . Thus seeds which ap- 
pear to fall by the wayside are not always devoured by the fowls 
of the air. The persecutors could kill Stephen, but they could 
not recall or arrest the progress of the words which he had 
spoken, A word is always a seed, and that which we have spoken 
in the ear may by and by be proclaimed by some one mightier 
than we from the house-top.” 

Commenting on the fact that the disciples were first called 
“ Christians” at Antioch, Dr. T. suggests: “ How much better has 
it fared with this name than with that of Jesuit, by which others 
have called themselves from the word Jesus. If you wish to 
stigmatize a man as cunning and deceitful you call him Jesuit- 
ical. Why? Because the members of the Society of Jesus, since 
almost the very time of its origin, have had this reputation. 
Worming themselves into the secrets of families and the coun- 
cils[?] of cabinets—wearing the mask of servants while doing 
the work of spies—feigning the meekest humility while they 
were pushing on the proudest and most pernicious schemes. .. . 
The designation by which they chose to call themselves, mean- 
ing it to be a symbol of the highest honor, has come to be hated 
and abhorred, while that by which the early disciples” were 
stigmatized “has come to be regarded the worthiest a man can 
bear.” Referring to Paul’s miraculous infliction of blindness on 
the magian Barjesus at the court of Sergius Paulus, Dr. T. takes 
occasion to remind us that “the wonderful works of the Lord 
Jesus were almost all beneficent. Only on two occasions did his 
supernal power go forth in judgment, and in both the bodies of 
men were spared, for the one was the drowning of the herd of 
swine and the other the blasting of the fig-tree.” 

In the midst of these narrations and comments, moreover, the 
author introduces not a little doctrinal instruction. Reciting 
their early missionary work among the Churches, he reaches the 
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record that “they confirmed the souls of the disciples,” and at 
once the doctrine of ecclesiastical “ confirmation” is considered. 
“When they had ordained them elders in every church,” gives 
occasion for a brief summary of all that the New Testament 
contains in regard to the position and duties of elders, Coming 
to the record of the first Church council, and the first serious 
controversy in the Christian Church, namely, whether circumcis- 
ion of Gentile converts was essential to their salvation, he dis- 
cusses briefly the constitution and functions of Church councils. 
Alluding to the doctrinal portion of Paul’s first recorded sermon, 
namely, that in the synagogue of Antioch of Pisidia, he selects 
the words, “in him all that believe are justified from all things,” 
and grouping this with other utterances in the epistles, he sums 
up the Pauline doctrine of justification in the following six prop- 
ositions: “1. That God was willing to deal with Christ in the 
room of sinners. 2. The Lord Jesus was equally willing to be 
reckoned with for sinners. 3, That, in so reckoning with the 
Lord Jesus, God laid upon him the iniquities of us all, and treated 
him as if he had been, what he really was not, a sinner. 4. That 
this reckoning so honored law that God can consistently treat 
sinners as if they were, what they really are not, righteous. 
5. That in order to a sinner’s being so treated he must be ‘in 
Christ’ a consenting party as a believer. 6. Such justification 
of the believer in Christ is complete.” 


Torn react Nowaaciy. and Honerard. By Turopore L. Cuyier, Pastor of La- 
avette Avenue Church, Brooklyn. ' Small 12mo, pp. 857°™"NE€W York: Robert 

Carter & Brothers. 1882. 

Dr. Cuyler gives a very fresh and vigorous report of his African, 
Asiatic, and European tour taken in 1881. Along his whole 
course his eyes were wide open; he saw things in the light of 
multiplied old historic memories; he enjoyed with rich life the 
living present, and visions of the future rise like prophecies before 
his view. He clothes his narrations and descriptions in graphic 
and pure English—pure even though he does give Mussulmen 
as the plural of Mussulman. 

He started from Marseilles, the city of beauty, in April, crossed 
the sunny Mediterranean for Egypt, found Cairo, with Jerusa- 
lem and Venice, one of the three most interesting cities of the 
world. His night-stroll in Cairo is worthy notice for our drunk- 
en America: “After nightfall I set out on a stroll through 
Cairo and was struck with the quietness and good order of every 
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part of the city which I traversed. It is said that a stranger can 
go anywhere at night without any danger of molestation; if he 
loses his way he has but to call one of the ubiquitous donkey- 
boys, who will soon trot him back to his hotel. I saw no dram- 
shops filled with carousers, and encountered no abandoned char- 
acters making night hideous with their harlotries. If Cairo is 
infected with the ‘social vice,’ it hides the leprosy from public 
view. Mohammedanism degrades woman in many ways, but it 
does not put her to the open shame which so shocks us in the 
thoroughfares of London or Liverpool or of too many towns in 
America.” He glanced at the pyramids, crossed by steam to 
Jaffa, and thence by team to Jerusalem. He found the Holy 
Land clothed in her spring dress, and was surprised at her sur- 
passing beauty. “The first half-mile led through orange groves 
laden with ripe fruit. Then we came out on the broad, superb 
plain of Sharon, which at this season of the year is in all its 
glory. Behind the cactus hedges were olive orchards and gar- 
dens of figs; far away spread luxuriant crops of barley soon to 
be ready for the harvest. Scarlet poppies flamed over every 
field. .. At Ramleh we halted to ascend the lofty Saracenic 
tower, and to enjoy the wide view which extends for sixty miles 
over a stretch of luxuriant verdure, almost equal to that of 
England. Palm-trees waved their fronds; olive-groves in pale 
green mingled with the deep hue of the figs and the barley, and 
the orange orchards were illuminated with their bright fruit 
‘like lamps in a deep green night.’ To the north-east arose 
Mount Ebal. To the south we caught a dim view of Gath and 
Azotus. Truly it was a land flowing with milk and honey; it 
was ancient Canaan once more as it kindled the eyes of Caleb 
and Joshua.” Even at Jerusalem he is delighted to behold the 
holy city blooming in her April array. “In one respect Jerusa- 
lem has suffered great injustice. Most tourists describe it as 
surrounded by wild, bleak desolation. I expected to see only 
mountains of glaring white limestone. But these travelers came 
at the wrong season of the year. April is the summer of Pales- 
tine, although the air yesterday was delightfully cool. As I 
stood on Mount Zion, the hill of Evil Counsel and the mountains 
toward Bethlehem were clothed with verdure. The gardens un- 
der Moriah were bright with flowers. Olivet was green, except 
for the white Jewish tombs on its southern end. Scarlet poppies 
flamed among the stones of the ancient walls. When we went 
out of the Damascus gate, and stood on the low hill which many 
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regard as the true site of Calvary, the whole country toward 
Samaria was luxuriant with waving barley and with olive orch- 
ards. So must it have looked when the blessed Master led his 
disciples among those very fields, and went toward Galilee. So 
must the land have smiled when over all its terraced hills and 
among its rich valleys it supported a population as teeming as 
the population of Egypt to-day. I thank God that I have seen 
his goodly land of Canaan—not dreary and desolate as I feared, 
but arrayed in the bright robes of summer, and with these ever- 
lasting hills wearing a verdant crown of beauty.” 

In Jerusalem he found one phenomenon which will specially 
charm our Universalist brethren as type and omen of “the resto- 
ration”—Gehenna transfigured to Paradise! “Last Monday I 
walked up the valley of Hinnom, the ancient ‘Gehenna’ of the 
days of Moloch, I éxpected to find a horrible desolation; but, 
instead of that, I found a valley full of olive orchards, and on its 
slopes toward the hill of Evil Counsel I saw new buildings, and 
among them were several built by the legacy of Judah Touro, 
the American Jew. However dismal Gehenna may once have 
been, it is now a far better type of Paradise than of Purgatory.” 

Beyrout, a city of most renowned antiquity, is also for Syria 
the city of a most propitious future. Here is the American col- 
lege, founded by William A. Booth, William E. Dodge, 8. B. 
Chittenden, and Dr. Post. A body of one hundred and twenty 
students, though brown of face and capped with fez, reminded 
him of old’Princeton. Then there are Miss Jackson’s female 
seminary, scarce less a bright omen, the Orphan Home of the 
“ German Deaconesses,” and the Church of “the prince of Amer- 
ican missionaries,” where “last Sunday he administered the 
sacrament to two hundred communicants,” and with a Sunday- 
school in which three hundred and sixty voices sang Christ’s 
praises in Arabic. Robert College, too, at Constantinople, is “a 
bright particular star,” shedding a hopeful light upon the paling 
Crescent—the college of Dr. Hamlin and Dr. Long. “Ten na- 
tionalities were represented there—Turkish, Greek, Armenian, 
Jewish, Russian, Syrian, Slave, and Bulgarian. They reminded 
me of a crowd of Yale or Princetonians, especially when they be- 
gan to ‘demonstrate.’ I wish I dared to describe the enthusiasm 
with which these young men received every allusion I made to 
the ‘new ideas’ which that American college is giving to them, 
and which they are to scatter through the Orient. I do not 
wonder that when the Russian army went home three years ago 
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through the Bosphorus the Imperial Guards came out on the 
decks and gave three rousing cheers for Robert College!” 

Taking a leap next into Germany, we may note, at Wittenberg, 
the following reminder of the evil of war: “As there are infan- 
try-barracks in the town, I saw rather more than the average 
number of soldiers in the streets, but they are quite too abundant 
every-where in Kaiser William’s dominions. This swarm of lo- 
custs, in martial toggery, is devouring the substance of the em- 
pire. We in America have our full share of dram shops and 
demagogues, but let us thank God that we have not the addi- 
tional curse of a vast standing army.” How little is the con- 
science of Christendom alive to the evils of war! Will the year 
two thousand from the advent of the Prince of Peace bring us to 
the advent of perpetual peace itself ? 

Dr. Cuyler has a full and valuable chapter on what he calls the 
“ Drink Question.” We give the following on The Paschal 

cast : 

In Palestine and Syria the people (who are not Mohammedans) almost univer- 
sally use the native wines, which are abundant, cheap, and contain but a small 
percentage of alcohol. Some of the poorer Jews in Jerusalem, who are unable to 
purchase wine for the Passover, are in the habit of boiling raisins and extracting a 
simple unfermented drink which they use at the Paschal feast. They always ask 
a blessing on it as “the fruit of the vine.’ The mild drink thus made will not 
keep long, and it is not much used as a beverage. Several syrups are made from 
the grape, which are brought on the table as maple-syrup is in Vermont or molas- 
ses on the breakfast-tables of boarding-schools. There is very little drunkenness 
in Palestine. Bishop Barclay told me that the only time at which the Jews in Je- 
rusalem get exhilarated is at the Feast of Purim. Then it is regarded as a meri- 


torious act to get so “fuddled” that a man does not know the difference between 
“ Blessed be Haman!” and “Cursed be Mordecai!” 


We may compare with Du Chaillu’s account the following 
statement touching Swedish drunkenness and reform: 


As I went northward I found the popular beverages becoming more strongly al- 
coholic. Until about twenty-five years ago Sweden was cursed by a frightful 
amount of drunkenness, especially among the lower classes. The most common 
Swedish liquor is called “ Bran-vin,” and is a powerful intoxicant distilled from 
potatoes. The first step toward reform was the passage of a “ Licensing Act” in 
1855; this act abolished domestic distillation, imposed heavy license-fees, and al- 
lowed the parochial authorities or the town councils to fix the number of liquor- 
shops. It even allowed them to prohibit tippling-houses entirely. The result of 
the passage of this law was to reduce the annual product of bran-vin from 26,000,000 
gallons to 6,900,000! Under the act, the traffic in ardent spirits was much re- 
‘stricted in many parishes, and was not licensed at all in several localities. Its 
chief results were seen in the rural districts. While this law has vastly curtailed 
the sale and use of intoxicants, yet in the city of Gothenburg—the chief seaport 
—the drink-traffie went forward with scarcely any perceptible hinderance, The 
City Council accordingly decided that drinking-houses should no longer be man- 
aged by private individuals for the sake of personal profit, but by a company, (or 
“ Bolag,”) and that all the net profits of the sale of spirits should be paid over to 
the city treasury. A “Bolag” was organized in 1865, and a charter was granted 
them by the government. 
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This “Gothenburg system” of license is now in full force in several of the 
large towns of Sweden. Under this system the whole sale of liquor in a city is 
committed to a joint-stock company, who decide on the number of drinking-houses 
and pay the salaries of the venders. After a small dividend has been declared to 
the share-holders, all the remainder of the profits from the sales are paid into the 
city treasury. The number of dram-shops under this method is greatly reduced ; 
in Upsala, with a population of eighteen thousand, there are only seventeen. An 
effort is now being made by the friends of temperance to have the dram-shops 
closed on Saturday evenings, on holidays, and on the whole of the Sabbath. They 
are only open now on Sunday for two or three hours. The most intelligent per- 
sons with whom I conversed generally state that the “Gothenburg system ” works 
many good results. It limits the number of drinking-houses; it allows no induce- 
ment to the liquor-seller to sell for personal profit; it forbids the sale of intoxi- 
cants to an intoxicated person, and forbids also any one to get drunk “on the 
premises.” If there is to be any license at all, this is probably the best license 
system ever invented. Its cardinal defect is that it legalizes the dram-shop, and 
opens a doorway of deadly temptation. The best people in Sweden, therefore, are 
now enlisted in moral efforts to persuade their countrymen to abstain from strong 
drink entirely. 


The following illustrates climate and race intoxicants : 


Two very palpable principles seem to prevail in regard to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. The one is that the character of the popular beverages varies ac- 
cording to the climate. In warm countries. such as Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
Southern Italy, those beverages are of a milder character. As I went northward 
I found the potations of the people growing more intensely alcoholic. The thirst 
for intoxicants seems to go up as the thermometer goes down. Had I pursued my 
journeyings as far as Siberia I should have discovered that the native tribes are 
addicted to eating a peculiar fungus plant, called ‘‘ muk-a-moor,” which is a violent 
narcotic and which completely shatters the nervous system. 

If the use of alcoholic drinks varies according to climate, it also varies according 
to race. The Semitic and the Latin races are content with milder potations. The 
Saxons, the Scandinavians, and the Celts have appetites for ‘bottled lightning.” 
It is not a pleasant thing to say, but the most hideous drunkenness that I have 
yet encountered is to be found in Britain and in Ireland, London alone must con- 
tain more habitual drunkards than does all the native population of the Levant. 


- 


Florida for Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers : Containing Practical Information re- 
u , Soil, and Productions; Cities, Towns, and People; The Culture 
of the Orange and other Tropical Fruits ; Farming and Gardening ; Scenery and 
Resorts ; Sports, Routes of Travel, etc. By Gzorck M. Barsour. With Map 
and Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 310. New York: D. AppReeem@WMRe. 1882. 
“Florida on the brain” has proved to be not a violent but a 

growing and permanent contagion. Like other contagions it. 

finds its predisposed subjects, and these, though a minority, may 
yet become among our increasing millions a minority large 
enough to fill two or three Floridas, though there is truly but 
one in our country. There are many who go to Florida and re- 
turn never desiring to repeat the visit. There are others who 
repeat the visit with an ever-increasing interest. There are 
others to whom it is a sanitary relief and necessity. To others 
still it is a luxury, and to them, if possessed of wealth, a winter 
home in Florida will become their “castle in Spain.” Not along 
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the St. John’s or Ocklawaha alone, but beside the sweet, sparkling 
lakes and lakelets sprinkled so liberally through all Florida, the 
cottages and chateaus will rise, and the whole will in future cen- 
turies form one of the pets of our Cismississippian States. The 
tropical and oriental character of the peninsula and its products 
give it a fascination and a fancy, and you feel a romance in 
dwelling in an airy home around which are growing the fig, the 
mulberry, the pomegranate, the lemon, and the rose that blossoms 
through all the months of the year. 

Of all the works on Florida Mr. Barbour’s is fat the best. And 
this not only because it is latest, furnishing the last of the chang- 
ing and advancing phases of Florida, and the results of the latest 
experiences, but from the personal qualifications and large op- 
portunities of survey possessed by the writer. Though, we be- 
lieve, a born Southerner, he first saw Florida in 1880, when, as 
correspondent of the “Chicago Times,” he attended the tour of 
General Grant through the State, and concluded, after having 
seen nearly every State of the Union, to make Florida his home. 
The positions he has there filled have called him to a wide and 
thorough research through the State, and his practical character of 
mind and abilities as a writer eminently fit him for telling the in- 
quirer what he wants to know. He has lately become editor of a 
new daily paper in Jacksonville, independent in politics. His vol- 
ume is heartily indorsed by Goy. Bloxam and ex-Goy. Drew, and 
is done up by the Appletons in their tasteful style, adorned with 
numerous engravings, which are true to the unique life which 
they represent. 

“The truth is,” says Mr. Barbour, “ there are three Floridas: the 
northern or temperate, the semi-tropical, and the tropical;” and 
though these three are one, yet some things are true of one which 
are very untrue of the others. Northern Florida, extending, we 
would say, about to the latitude of St. Augustine, is the land of 
more northerly productions, but unsafe for the orange and other 
semi-tropical fruit. And this though there are old and valuable 
groves near Jacksonville, especially those situated on the east 
side of the river and thereby protected from the sweep of the 
northwesters. Last year the papers told us that the Florida 
orange crop was destroyed, which was true of this northern 
Florida, but not true one hundred miles south of Jacksonville. 
When, in the last spring, we came from southern Florida to St. 
Augustine, the germination of the tender new leaves on the or- 
ange trees told what havoc the norther had made of fruit and 
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foliage. In 1835 a direful freeze of several days’ continuance 
killed the trees of St. Augustine down to the roots ; but tradi- 
tion says that a new growth soon springs from the roots, and the 
grove is again in bearing in a marvelously brief period. Semé- 
tropical Florida, including, we may loosely say, the belt from St. 
Augustine to the thirtieth degree of latitude, is the native 
home of the orange, and the culture is as safe as any ordinary 
human business.” South or tropical Florida, lying south of the 
twenty-eighth degree, “is really and truly the Italy, the Spain, 
the Egypt, of the United States.” All the productions of truly 
tropical climes are native to this region. The Everglades is a 
vast shallow lake, sixty by sixty miles in area, interspersed with 
innumerable islands, whose bottom, being above the level of the 
sea, renders possible its drainage ; and this when done would fur- 
nish a soil of unsurpassable richness for sugar and cotton. Trop- 
ical Florida is as yet unconquered by the march of civilization. 
It is a land not yet possessed. But as our western population 
is rolling westward, so our southern is rolling southward. The 
level of Florida invites the rail-track, her rivers and lakes invoke 
the steamer, and both are hearing the call, and every year is 
making further aggressions and opening up new regions, 

“Florida is rapidly becoming a northern colony;” so says Mr. 
Barbour, and the fact is welcomed by the native population. 
The great number of newspapers scattered through the State 
is an indication of a reading and thinking people; and uni- 
formly the editorial columns wisely unfold to the public the im- 
portance of immigration and the need of increased population 
for the future of the State. Every new purchase made by an 
incomer is chronicled as a gain and a triumph. <A Northerner, 
whether Yankee, Yorker, or Buckeye, showing himself worthy 
of respect will be treated with quite as much respect as in the 
North. Indeed, it is right to attribute to these people the same 
qualities as we usually accord to our Southern brethren, as nat- 
urally disposed to be frank, generous, and honorable. But, wel- 
come or not, the flood-tide of Northern enterprise and civiliz- 
ation is resistless. It asks no gracious permission to assume its 
American rights. For the present it is pouring in increasing vol- 
ume into semi-tropical Florida. Give but a century of peace, 
and beautiful Florida will stand in a unique pre-eminence among 
her sisters of the Union. 

For the tourist, the noble St. John’s River it is which has opened 
Florida to his visitations. But one third the way on its course the 
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weird Ocklawaha forks off westwardly from the St. John’s, and 
both are traceable up into the far south to sources wide apart 
but in about the same latitude. Ere long a steam route will be 
cut from the head of one river to that of the other, thereby 
forming for the tourist a round-trip up the St. John’s and down 
the Ocklawaha. This cross route will lead from Orange County, 
the most cultured of semi-tropi¢al Florida, to the beautiful lakes 
of Sumter, what Mr. Barbour styles “the famous Lake Eustiss and 
Lake Dora region, the equal—even the superior—of any region 
in Florida for superb scenery, excellent soil, rapid growth, and 
healthy enterprise ;” the region described by Mr. Richmond, as 
noticed on a further page. 

Three classes of persons there are in Florida whom we wish 
that our author had sketched with a kindlier pencil. They are 
“the crackers,” the emigrants from “ Alabawma,” and the negroes. 
The first he describes as “the clay-eating, gaunt, pale, tallowy, 
leather-skinned sort ; stupid, stolid, staring eyes, dead and luster- 
less ; unkempt hair, generally tow-colored ; and such a shiftless, 
slouching manner! simply white savages—or living white mum- 
mies would, perhaps, better indicate their dead-alive looks and 
actions. Who or what these ‘crackers’ are, from whom de- 
scended, of what nationality, or what becomes of them, is one 
among the many unsolved mysteries in this State. Stupid and 
shiftless, yet shy and vindictive, they are a block in the pathway 
of civilization, settlement, and enterprise wherever they exist.” 
Now we suppose there is no doubt of the origin and race of 
these folks, They are simply true American people, victimized, 
outlawed, and decivilized by the crushing cruelty of the vanished 
slave-power, They are the “mean whites” of Florida who were 
too poor to own slaves, and so driven from social life into the 
outskirts by that despotism. When the war came they were 
marched up by their oppressors to shed their blood in behalf of 
the oligarchy that crushed them. They are separated from the 
rest of the community, not by lines but by shadings, and are of 
as generous blood and nature as ourselves. The new reign of 
freedom and march of progress will abolish the class by restor- 
ing its rights and elevating its character. Similar are the im- 
migrants from “ Alabawma.” They, too, are the victims of a van- 
ished system. They are truly compared by him to the lower 
foreign immigration into our North. But our North accepts its 
foreign immigrants in all their degradation and numbers, endures 
and educates them, and transforms them, at least in their poster- 
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ity, into true American citizens. And why should our author 
present, as specimens of Florida negroes, a gang imported from 
Georgia to work a rail-track ; and portray, in colors undoubtedly 
too true, their grotesque worthlessness? Who and what are re- 
sponsible for even their semi-barbarism? If Mr. Barbour would 
only step a few doors from his office into the Cookman Institute 
for colored youths, in Jacksonville, under the care of Rev. 8. B. 
Darnell, he might give us a reverse picture, more hopeful for 
the negro and more worthy his graphic pen. His proposal to 
substitute Chinese labor for negro would quadruple the difficulty 
by doubling the heterogeneity. 


Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, 

Norway, apland, ¢ Northern Finland. By Pau. B. Du. C U, Author of 

“PXprordtons inHewatorial Africa,” “ A Journey a er ;” “Stories of 

the Gorilla Country,” ete. With Maps and Two Hundred and Thirty-five Illus- 

trations. In two volumes. 8vo. Vol, I, pp. 441; Vol. II, pp. 474. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1882. 

Paul du Chaillu, having done the land of the gorilla, is here to be 
found among the reindeers, Lapps, and Finns. In ranging with 
him over the arctic circle and its neighboring regions, we find 
him a most genial, jovial, heroic, instructive, and entertaining 
fellow-traveler. He describes with a most graphic pen, and his 
pen-pictures are completed by aid of authentic photographs, giving 
accurate delineations with an optic reality that pen cannot reach. 
Meanwhile the Harpers have done him up in blue and gold, 
stamping “the midnight sun” upon the cover of his two magnifi- 
cent octavos. 

Do you dread this long journey through the chilly north to the 
arctic sea? He assures us at start that it is “a glorious country.” 
‘Do you not know that the realm of the ice-king is a domain of 
beauty and sublimity? What more beautiful than “ beautiful 
snow,” or more crystalline than crystallized water? Take away 
the chill that belongs to our sensations, and give us spirit wings 
to soar over the mountains and solitudes, the icebergs and 
glaciers, all clothed in the ever-varying picturesque of the ever- 
varying light of the midday and midnight sun, and you have the 
chosen land of beauty and wonder in which, of all our globe, the 
spirit would most delight.” “Scandinavia,” says Paul, “often 
have I wandered over thy snow-clad mountains, hills, and val- 
leys, over thy frozen lakes and rivers, seeming to hear, as the 
reindeer, swift carriers of the North, flew onward, a voice whis- 
pering to me, ‘Thou hast been in many countries where there is 
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no winter, and where flowers bloom all the year; but hast thou 
ever seen such glorious nights as these?’ And I silently an- 
swered, ‘Never! never!’” 

By different visits through five successive years, beginning in 
1871, did Paul survey every part this land of ice and glory. 
From Stockholm his objective point was the North Cape, the 
bold promontory from which, as its northernmost point, Europe 
looks forth into the cold, impenetrable mystery of the Arctic 
Sea, and, with the eye of scientific faith, to the ever-unseen north 
pole. By the beautiful map in the pocket of one of his octavos 
we are enabled to travel with him on his northward course. 
Taking ship from Stockholm we skirt the western coast of the 
cold, deep Bothnia; after touching at variows points we land at 
Haparanda, the northernmost port of the Bothnia, within a few 
miles of the Arctic Circle. Thence we steam and stream up the 
Tornea River, (near “'Tornea’s frosty brow,”) which, in due time, 
becomes the Muonio, at whose source we shall be within five hun- 
dred miles of the Cape. We are now deep in the land of the 
Lapps, and the broad lands of the Finns stretch far out on our 
right. Descending the river Alten, which flows into the North- 
ern Sea, we pass Bosekop and Hammerfest, and are soon upon 
the isle whose northern point is the memorable North Cape. 

Remember, this is in July and August, when a brief torrid 
summer, brought by a ceaseless sun, ripens a rapid harvest, and 
renders life possible, and even delightful. At length he gained 
the promontory of his wishes. He stood upon the North Cape. 
“Before me,” he says, “as far as the eye could reach, was the 
deep blue Arctic Sea disappearing in the northern horizon. Far 
beyond was that unknown region, guarded by a wall of ice, 
which bars all approach, and has baftled the efforts of all who 
have tried to unravel its mysteries, and to reach the north pole. 
Behind: me were Europe with its sunny climes, and Africa with 
its burning deserts and malarial swamps; on my right was Asia, 
on my left America, misnamed the New World. Wherever I 
gazed I beheld nature, bleak, dreary, and desolate; grand, indeed, 
but sad.” “A feeling of oppression seized” him, and throughout 
his narrative of travel, while he enjoyed the vastness of even 
desolations, and felt the grandeur of solitudes, there came sadness 
and oppression over his feelings. Goethe tells us, that ever in 
the stillness of night the earth seemed to him consciously sad, as 
if truly sorrowing and pleading for relief. So St. Paul describes 
our whole creation as “ groaning and travailing in pain ;” but 
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this, the apostle’s pessimism, is sublimely reversed by his antici- 
pation of “the redemption.” 

Du Chaillu astonished the people by his abstinence from smok- 
ing, but not by his teetotalism, being obedient when required to 
empty his bumper to the bottom. He found an abundant over- 
flow of conviviality, surprising even to him; and when he alluded 
to its copiousness received reply “that the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians have the longest lives of any people.” But Sweden, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cuyler, quoted on another page, has awakened to the 
danger of this crazy drunkenness. Paul’s pictures of the health- 
ful, homely, hardy, rural life of these Northmen, their freedom 
from the struggle of wealth and show, and their consequent high 
standard of honesty, are very pleasing. We have a liking for 
his Lapps. Here, too, he often found the perfection of pearly, 
rosy, female beauty united with an enchanting simplicity of char- 
acter and manner. We finish with his aceount of a Lapland 
method of cleaning spoons. 

“The shape of the spoon was very graceful. This also was a 
family relic, and a great deal older than the cup; it was not clean, 
reindeer milk having dried upon it, and I was much amused at 
the way the girl washed it. As there was no water at hand, she 
passed her little red tongue over it several times, until it was 
quite clean and smooth; and then, as if it had been a matter of 
course, filled it with milk from a bowl, stirred up the coffee, and 
handed me the cup. I did not altogether admire this way of 
cleaning spoons. Happily, her teeth were exceedingly white, 
and her lips as red as a cherry; and although I have seen many 
Laplanders since, I think she was the prettiest one I ever met.” 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1815-1829. Edited by Prince Ricnarp Merter- 
“Wretr” The papers classified and arranged by M. A. Dr Kiinkowstrém. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. ALEXANDER Napier. 2 vols., 12mo; pp. 728, 942. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
No man who believes with Daniel Webster in “the people’s 
government made for the people, made by the people, and an- 
swerable to the people,” will be drawn to the Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich by any cord of admiration for his diplomacy or 
statesmanship. The former is notorious for its duplicity; the 
latter is famous for its ultra conservatism, its hostility to prog- 
ress, its advocacy of the principles of legitimacy, and its suc- 
cess, through the thirty years succeeding the overthrow of the 
Napoleonic Empire, in repressing every attempt at revolution, 
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not only in Austria but also throughout continental Europe. 
The cardinal doctrine which inspired Metternich’s policy was, as 
he states it, that “the transition from an old state of things to a 
new is as dangerous as that from a new state to one which no longer 
exists.” Guided by this doctrine, and possessed of the uncontrolled 
direction of the helm of the Austrian government, he held the 
subjects of that empire firmly in the grip of a despotism which 
muzzled the press, stifled the expression of free thought, sub- 
jected almost every household to a system of police espionage, 
prohibited the circulation of the Scriptures, and sought to make 
the people little else than slaves of the imperial throne. And so 
astute was his diplomacy that he made himself the recognized 
leader of the politics of continental Europe from 1813 to 1848, 
During this long period he succeeded, by means of frequent 
international congresses and of the “ Holy Alliance,” in his efforts 
to extend his repressive system to all the states included in the 
Alliance, and consequently in keeping an iron hand on the throat 
of almost every liberal movement in Europe. But popular 
opinion slowly increased in strength in spite of censorsliip and 
espionage, until, in 1848, it was sufficiently powerful to dethrone 
Louis Philippe in Paris and compel the flight of Metternich 
from Vienna. Then this high-priest of imperialism was glad to 
find refuge in London among a people who, but for their devo- 
tion to the principles he hated, would have had neither the will 
nor the power to protect him from the popular rage which had 
forced him into well-deserved exile. 

But although Metternich’s political principles and conduct 
were so utterly opposed to American ideas, his memoirs will 
no doubt find many readers in this country, particularly 
among students of European modern political history. Met- 
ternich was, as he justly claims, “a maker of history,” and 
these volumes, with unaffected simplicity and apparent honesty, 
tell us how he made it. In their autobiographical portions 
they give us an account of his early days, his fine educational 
advantages, his introduction to a diplomatic career, which, 
strangely enough, was at first very repugnant to his tastes and 
hostile to his own chosen plan of life. Once in that career, 
however, he determined to win success. Unfortunately, both 
for himself and for the nation whose destinies he ruled during a 
generation, his first impresssions of popular government were 
derived from what he learned from the lips of the French aristo- 
crats who had fled from the terrors of the French Revolution 
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into Germany. Perhaps these impressions developed the prin- 
ciples he must have been taught by the priests, who were the 
tutors of his early boyhood. Be this as it may, the excesses of 
the French Revolution made him the sworn enemy of popular 
freedom, and gave the keynote to his public career. 

His autobiography also introduces us to the most distinguished 
personages of his eventful times. His conversations with them ; 
his opinions of them ; the part he bore in their discussions, and 
the influence he put forth in shaping public events, are frankly 
stated. All this is extremely interesting, as are also the extracts 
from his diplomatic, ministerial, and private correspondence 
which make up the greater part of these volumes. While nothing 
in their pages tends to convince a believer in popular liberty of 
either the truth or wisdom of Metternich’s principles and policy, 
yet one can scarcely resist the conviction that he believed in the 
truth of the one and the rightness of the other. It also appears, 
from his private correspondence, that he was a man of large, deep, 
and tender affections. ‘The despotic ruler of the people was not 
visible in the husband and father. He was all intellect ; cold as 
his principles when in the cabinet; but mild, gentle, and affec- 
tionate when in the social circle and at the fireside. In a sen- 
tence of a letter to his son Victor he confesses this, saying: 
“You know that the double natures which in me move side 
by side—the public man and the private individval—never inter- 
fere with each other.” Had he permitted a little of the warmth 
and kindness of his heart to flow into his statesmanship the 
record of his public life might have been more creditable than 
it now is to his reputation. 

These two volumes bring his history down to 1829. One more 
volume will make it complete. When finished these memoirs 
will constitute a very valuable addition to the history of mod- 


ern Europe. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox, By Grorer Otro Tapia M.P., 
Author of “ The Life GHrreen Yale Macaulay.” 8vo, pp York : 


Harper & Bros. 


Mr. Trevelyan won his spurs as a biographer by his admirably- 
written “Life of Lord Macaulay.” He has not only done him- 
self no discredit by this portraiture of the early life of the distin- 
guished Charles J. Fox, but has added to his reputation as a 
skillful and eloquent writer of biography. This work is more 
than a biography, inasmuch as, in treating of the remarkable 
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career of its illustrious subject, he was under the necessity of 
giving a political history of the very eventful epoch to the out- 
come of which Fox so largely contributed. In doing this Mr. 
Trevelyan displays the qualities of a brilliant historian, and when 
his task is completed it will probably be as able a political his- 
tory of the times of Fox, viewed from a Whig or Liberal point 
of view, as has hitherto been written. In saying this, we do not 
mean to affirm that he has written in the spirit of a mere partisan, 
lacking fairness and candor, but only that he exhibits the events 
and contemporaries of the times of Fox as they appear in the 
light of those liberal and progressive principles for the main- 
tenance of which the Whigs of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century so bravely contended. There is, indeed, an evident pur- 
pose to deal impartially with both the Whig and Tory lead- 
ers of that day. Nor does he hesitate to paint his hero as he 
really was. Fox was neither a saint nor a descendant from 
saints. And Mr. Trevelyan honestly tells the story of the ad- 
venturer, Stephen Fox, grandfather of the great orator and 
founder of the family; also of the “universally detested” Henry 
Fox, the first Lord Holland and the father of Charles. Neither 
does he conceal the sad story of dissipation into which Charles 
was initiated by the unpardonable folly of his unprincipled 
father, but which stands an ineffaceable blot on the record of 
the great orator’s youth and early manhood. The eloquence of 
Fox, as testified by both friends and foes, was marvelous. Grat- 
tan, who had listened to Burke, Pitt, and Sheridan, said, “ Fox 
in his best days” was the best speaker he ever heard. Horace 
Walpole, who detested Fox’s father and all that belonged to 
him, confessed that “Fox was born a debater, as Bonaparte was 
born a general.” And Burke, who was himself a prince among 
parliamentary orators, in writing of him, said, “I knew him 
when he was nineteen, since which time he has risen by slow 
degrees to be the most brilliant and accomplished debater the 
world ever saw.” 

But if his eloquence was marvelous, his parliamentary career 
was still more so. When only nineteen, and when, though well 
educated, he was as yet without any fixed political principles, 
Fox entered the House of Commons. As the son of a notori- 
ously unprincipled placeman his first associations were naturally 
with men who, being without real patriotism or political virtue, 
were avowedly governed by the motto “Every man for himself 
and the exchequer for us all.” This really great man, after acting 
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for several years with this party, which supported the preroga- 
tives of the crown against the just claims of the nation, volun- 
tarily threw up all his prospects of preferment, and, until the day 
of his death, devoted his wondrous abilities to the support of 
those principles to the success of which our British cousins owe 
the various modern measures of reform which have placed the 
government of their country in their House of Commons. Well, 
therefore, does Mr. Trevelyan say of Fox, that he was the “only 
English statesman who has left a reputation of the first order, ac- 
quired, not in power, but while self-condemned to an almost life- 
long opposition; who manfully and cheerfully surrendered all 
that he had been taught to value for the sake of principles at 
which he had been diligently trained to sneer. So that, to one 
who began his course weighted and hampered by the worst tra- 
ditions of the past, we owe much of what is highest and purest 
in our recent political history; and the son and pupil of Henry 
Fox became in turn the teacher of Romilly and Mackintosh, of 
Earl Grey, Lord Althorp, and Earl Russell.” 

In this volume the story of Mr. Fox is brought down to 1774, 
when he was only twenty-five years of age, and when he was just 
entering upon the noblest part of his career. 


—_— _—__-_______—_ 


Harpers’ Popular Cyclopedia o United States History, from the Aboriginal Period 
‘0 1576. ee ee . “heportant Events and Conspicuous 

Actors. By Brnson J. Lossinc, LL.D. Illustrated by over one thousand en- 

gravings. In two volum@sare”V ol. I, pp. 794; vol. Il, pp. 1,605. 
American history in a new, and, for many purposes, very conve- 
nient form. Persons, places, and events, skillfully arranged in 
order, may be made to turn up at a moment’s call, at their place 
in the alphabet. The research exhibited in the work is very 
thorough, and the information is conveyed with a remarkable 
kind of fullness and conciseness. The engravings are numerous 
and illustrative, as might be expected from Mr. Lossing’s re- 
markable talent in this department. Whether as a work of ref- 
erence, or for reading straight through, it will be found valuable 
and attractive. 
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Sumter County, Florida: Situation, Climate, Soil, Productions, etc. By Rev. 
Fb F_ Rich Oth © New York Conference, author of “ Bright Side of 

New Yorkttédiamonds,” etc. 8vo, pp.56, Philadelphia: M’Calla & Stavely. 
Mr. Richmond has been a welcome contributor to our Quarterly 
and to the volumes of our denominational literature. Induced 
by hygienic reasons, he has sought a home in the depths of 
Florida. He ascended the winding Oklawaha, and found at its 
high source, in southern Florida, a land of sunny skies, of silver 
lakes and orange groves. Making all allowance for his enthu- 
siasm for his new home, and for his touching but gently the 
drawbacks, we may admit that he justly finds many very attract- 
ive points in the region he so eloquently describes. From our 
own survey of his beautiful Lake Harris, (to which its euphonious 
Indian name of Astatula, “Lake of sunbeains,” will, we hope, 
be soon restored,) we believe that a time not distant will see 
its sloping shores studded with elegant mansions. Sumter has 
sprung into active existence since 1870, and her rapid growth in 
population, enterprise, and wealth is a marvel. Her people are 
law-abiding, ambitious, and hospitable to the immigrant and 
the visitor. 

Allgemeines Handworterbuch der Heiligen Schrift. Fine kurzgesaszte Beschreibung 
und Erklarung der in der Bibel genannten Stidte, Lander, Vélker, Personen, 
Namen, Lehren, Symbole, etc. |Nebst einem Verzeichniss bedeutender Manner 
der christlichen Kirche vom ersten Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart. Von Franz 


L. Nagler. (Zweite revidirte Auflage.) 8vo, pp. 504. Cincinnati: Walden & 
Stowe. 


Mr. Nagler’s General Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures has 

prove Suitableness as the supply of a want for German 
Methodism. It may be well commended to popular use. 

Charakter-Bilder aus der Geschichte des Methodismus. Vierzehn Vorlesungen iiber 

liche Persénlichkeiten und Hauptbewegungen des Methodismus in 

Amerika und Deutschland, gehalten von verschiedenen deutschen Predigern vor 


den Studenten des deutsch-englischen Collegiums zu Galena, IL, im Friihjahr 
1881. Svo, pp. 825. Gincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 


Fourteen Lectures delivered by Prof. K the students of 
the German-English College at Galena eBiving Personal Por- 
traitures from the History of Methodism “ in their own beautiful 
mother-speech.” Attractive to their German predilections es- 
pecially will be the sketch of the “Pennsylvania Dutch Jacob 
Gruber,” “ Ludwig Jacobi,” and “ Methodism in Germany.” The 
volume commences with the ancient story of Asbury, Barbara 
Heck, Embury, etc. It then divides off into specialties, as Jesse 
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Lee, Benjamin Abbot, Willbur Fisk, Durbin, and Gilbert Haven. 
It is illustrated with twenty engravings, and furnishes a very 
pleasing hand-book for our German brethren. 


The Mosaic Era, A Series of Lectures on Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
— rod a 2 ron’ ager bag eel a eee Age Before 
, err : 7 p Co. 
Dr. Gibson has here unfolded the four later books of the Penta- 
teuch with great lucidness and beauty. Ile unfolds them in their 
threefold aspects, historical, evangelical, and personal ; historical, 
as wonderfully tallying with the latest developments of Egyptian 
archeology ; evangelical, as representing with supernatural power 
the divine foreshadowings of the sacrificial gospel of the New 
Testament in the Old; and personal, as having a most solemn 
impressiveness on the conscience of every reader. Like Fair- 
bairn’s work on “ Typology,” and Atwater on the “Tabernacle,” 
this volume possesses great evidential force in favor of the true 
Mosaic authorship and divine canonicity of the Pentateuch. 
Dr. Gibson writes in a style of great freshness and force. Ideas 
of striking value are clothed in words of eloquence and life. For 
ministers and laymen this volume affords a view of the old law 
with a clearness and attractiveness hardly any where equaled in 
so brief a space. 







The New Test in the Original . The Text revised by Brooke Foss 
Wer "Y., Canon of Petert h Regius Professor of Divinity, 
nd Fenton, Joun ANTHONY T, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Di- 

. ~Ameriean edition: Introduction by Pattie Scuarr, 


D.D., LLD., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, Presi- 
dent of the American Bible Revision Committee. 12mo, pp. 580. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1881. 

The New Testament ef our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated out of 
the'Greek "Being the version set forth A. D, 1611. Compared with the most 
ancient authorities, and reyj A. D. 1881. 8vo, pp. 652. New York ee 
per_& Brothers, 18817 artes 

The New eK of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated out of the 
Greek "Being the.yersion set forth A. D. 1611. Compared with the most an- 
cient authorities, and-evised A. D. 1881. 12mo, pp. 442. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1881, “= 

The first of the above volumes declares to its readers in good 

modern Latin, “ You have here, of all the editions, the most an- 

cient and purest text.” It presents in its small compass the 
clean result of textual criticism since the first questioning of the 

Received Text. A good, cheap, manual edition of the Greek 

Testament has for some time been needed, and certainly nothing 

could be well imagined, so far as text is concerned, better than 

one sustaining such a claim as this. The Introduction, by Dr. 


Schaff, contains a brief but very fresh and clear survey of the 
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history of the text. It is a very complete edition for the stu- 
dent’s use. Yet, after all, as noted in our Synopsis of Quarter- 
lies, the Greek text, relying so largely as it does upon the Sina- 
itic Codex, is subjected by high authority to grave question. 

The second is a large and handsome print of the Revised Edi- 
tion, suited for aged eyes and for family use. 

The third is a neat manual of the Revision. 
7 dicory pe AS BB eve on Homiletics. By Ace ee D.D. 
Prof. Phelps’ work is a series of most excellent talks on preach- 
ing rather than a set text-book on sermon making. On this ac- 
count it is likely to be decried as empirical and unscientific; but, 
in fact, this feature makes it all the more valuable. The work 
abounds in good advice and suggestion from which no young 
preacher could fail to derive great advantage; and it is, withal, 
free from that dull rigidity which marks so many of the “scien- 
tific” preachers on the subject, and which so surely leads to a 
corresponding frigidity in the preaching which is ruled thereby. 
We know of no other work on homiletics which is as likely to 
be useful without cramping the student. 
“ He Giyelts Lie Beloved Sleep.’ By Exizaseta Barrett Browning. With Designs 


by Miss L. B. WeiPirrey, Engraved by ANpDRew. “PAHO Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1882. 


A beautiful reprint, with rich adornments, of one of Mrs. Brown- 

ing’s poetic gems. 

The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Perer Cunnincuam, F.8.A. In four 
volumes, 8vo. Vol. H4ppe487. Vol. Il, pp. 521. SRM Pp. 502. Vol. IV, 
pp. 581. eee 

Goldsmith is here finely and liberally printed for a library 

edition, neatly boxed, and, as it were, embalmed for immor- 

‘tality. One of the purest of English classics he is, whose place 

is fixed beyond appeal or criticism. 


Horpers’ Young People, 1881. Large 8vo, pp. 832. New York: Harper & 
~prothiorg. 


Like every body else, the “young people” must have their 
periodical—their “organ.” This is the booked-up organ for the 
whole year, and is very plain and solid outside, but full of fun 
and wisdom inside. 

We have received, year in and year out, “ Harpers’. Weekly 
Journal” and “ Weekly Bazaar.” The former is edited by Mr. 
Curtis, who possesses the inflexible firmness for “the right” in 
politics exhibited by Horace Greeley in his golden prime, with 
an invariable courtesy which Horace never attained. 
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John Wesley. By Rev. R. Green. Pp. 192. London, Paris, and New York: 
ONCE, Potte 


r, Galpin & Cope. 
A very admirable, popular biography of the great reformer of 
England. 


Lectures in Defense of the Christian Faith. By Prof. F. Goprt, Author of Com- 
mentaries on Saint um and Roma Translated by 
W. H. Lirrieron, M.A., Rector agley and Canon of Gloucester. 8vo, pp. 
320. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Randolph & Company have done a good work in republishing in 
America these brilliant lectures at a price cheaper for the popu- 
lar circulation they deserve than the British edition. 


Hosannahs of the Children, and other Short Sermons for Young Worshipers ; or, 
A Chime of Bells from the Little Sanctuary. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 854. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1882. 

Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century, as Contrasted with its Earlier and Later His- 
tory. Being the Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Catrns, D.D., Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the United Pres- 
byterian College. Pp. 216. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1881. 

De Quincey. By Davip Masson. 12mo, pp. 198. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1882. ° 

Manual of Object Teaching. With Illustrative Lessons in Methods and Science 
of Education. By N. A. Catxrns, Author of “ Primary Object-Lessons,” “ Phonic 
Charts,” and “School and Family Charts.” 8vo, pp. 469. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1882. 


German Principia. Part I. A First German Course, containing Grammar, De- 
lectus, and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies, and Materials for German Conver- 
sation. On the Plan of Dr. William Smith’s “ Principia Latina.” Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, with the Exercises Printed in both German and English 
Characters. Pp, 237. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


Nez Perce Joseph. An Account of his Ancestors, his Lands, his Confederates, his 
Enemies, his Murders, his War, his Pursuit and Capture. By 0. O. Howarp, 
Brig.-Gen. U. 8. A. Pp, 274. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles 
T. Dillingham. 1881. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education, for the Year 1879. 8vo, pp. 757. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1881. 

Stories about Jesus and His Times. For the Little People. Pp. 47. Stories about 
Moses and His Times. For the Little People. Pp. 47. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt; Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1881. : 


The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1882. 
By Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Hurtsut, M.A. 8vo, pp. 295, 
New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 

The Berean Question-Book (Berean Series, No. 2) on the International Lessons for 
1882, Pp. 184. The Berean Beginner's Book (Berean Series, No. 3) on the 
International Lessons for 1882. Pp. 208. The Senior Lesson Book (Berean Se- 
ries, No. 1) on the International Lessons for 1882. Pp. 179. New York: Phil- 
lips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 

Appendix to Initia Greca. Part I: Additional Exercises, with Examination 
Papers on Initia Greca. Part 1, with an Introduction to Initia Greeea. Part 2, 
containing Easy Reading Lessons, with an Analysis of the Sentences. For the 
Use of the Lower Forms in Public and Private Schools. By Witttam Smita, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Editor of the Classical and Latin Dictionaries, Pp. 106. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1881. 


Garfield’s Words. Suggestive Passages from the Public and Private Writings of 
James Abram Garfield. Compiled by Witt1am Ratston Batcu. Pp. 184. 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1881. 
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The Boy Travelers in the Far East. Part III. Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journéy to Ceylon “até@*tttdia. With Descriptions of Borneo and the Phillippine 
Islands and Burmah. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of the ‘“ Young Nimrods.” 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, pp. 483. New""6PK: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


A marvelously sumptuous book, in matter, style, and outward 
finish. It is plain that holidays are at hand. 
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REV. WILLBUR FISK, D.D. 


Dr. Witteur Fisk, whose likeness and sign-manual form the 
frontispiece of the present number of our QUARTERLY, was born 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, August 31, 1792. His parents were of 
the fine old Puritan stock, but had become Methodist in sen- 
timent. Under the parental roof his character was marked for 
rectitude, manliness, and piety. He entered Burlington College 
in 1812, but that institution being suspended during the war, he 
went to Brown University, where he was graduated in 1815, un- 
der President Messer. In his college course he was eminent for 
ability, especially in extemporaneous oratory. But his spirit be- 
came secularized, and his ambition turned toward law and states- 
manship. He studied for a brief period, but his health failed 
and pulmonary symptoms appeared. Under a revival at Lyndon, 
Vermont, he received a religious renewal, and entered the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He soon became dis- 
tinguished, not only for piety and zeal, but for his rare ability as 
a pulpit orator. He was chaplain to the legislature, preacher of 
the annual Electien Sermon, and his pulpit productions frequently 
became widely diffused through the press, In conjunction with 
a number of his ministerial brethren he founded a religious week- 
ly paper, which is now “ Zion’s Herald,” which was the first re- 
ligious weekly in Methodism, “if not,” says his biographer, “in 
the world.” Under similar auspices the first Methodist literary 
Institution in New England was established at Wilbraham, Mass., 
of which he became the first Principal. Soon after the Method- 
ist college was established at Middletown, Conn., and he became 
“First President of the Wesleyan University.” While at Wil- 
braham he was elected Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada, and while at Middletown’ he was elected 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States, 
but he declined both positions in behalf of his mission as an edu- 
cator. But eminent and varied as were the qualifications of 
Dr. Fisk, it was as a theologian that we most honor his memory. 
It was the great question of theodicy, the divine sovereignty 
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and human responsibility, which, misstated by the predestinarian 
theology in New England, especially called forth his powers. 
His sermons and publications brought out the ablest champion- 
ship on the other side, and beyond all question he was master of 
the field. Nowhere in England or America has the true Wes- 
leyan-Arminian theology—that evangelical theology which has 
been, and still is, marching to a sure triumph in the general 
Protestant Church—been more clearly and conclusively stated 
than in his brief volume entitled “ Calvinistic Controversy.” 

In the great slavery controversy Dr, Fisk was an intrepid leader 
for years on the conservative side. He foresaw with accurate 
prescience that war was the sure result. He foretold the bloody 
contest. He therefore stood with the great body of the wise 
and good for tolerance of a great evil in hopes of an ultimate 
providential deliverance. Thereby happily he retarded the day of 
bloodshed until the North was powerful enough to win the battle 
for freedom. In this great discussion all the executive and ora- 
torical ability of Dr. Fisk were exerted. His friends have com- 
pared him for his gentle piety to Fénelon; but it is certain that 
when aroused he could assume something of the imperious type 
of Bossuet. 

Too brief for the fullness of his usefulness and fame were the 
years of his life. The pulmonary tendencies of his early days 
never left him; and he long worked as a resolute and heroic 
semi-invalid. His career closed with a death-bed of holy tri- 
numph, Dec. 22, 1838. His Life, written by his chosen biographer, 
Rev. Dr. Holdich, is a deeply interesting portraiture. Our en- 
graving is from a portrait painted in England during his visit 
thither, now in possession of Mrs. Fisk, who is still living in her 
residence on the University grounds at Middletown. 

—_—__++9—___—_— 


Plan of Episcopal Visitation for Spring Conferences of 1882, 


Conference. Place. Time. Bishop. | Conference, Place. Time. Bishop. 
¥ | 
| Gainesville ....Jan. § Foster. | MNewark........... Newark,....... March 2 
North India Moradabad .... . | Italy... qT - March 2 
South Carolin ng . Jan. o. J | East G ewark........ March 30.. 
Mississi opi ; d Y' . . as ater Joss ‘Simpson, 
B ? f ..-» Foster. North Indiana....} sie ‘Apri 5.. Bowman. 
Louisiana. ‘rankli ‘Jai is i eck. | Wyoming ........ Carbondale, Pa, — ....Wiley, 
“ibe New Eng. South’n April 5.. ‘Merrill: 
New York Sing Sing..... oa 

New England . --. April 12 
North,New York.. » Maior _ i 2.. Andrews, 
Troy Tre Apri 9. Simpson, 
Baltimore ........ Baltimore,... 3 New Hampshire... L aavenee, Mass. ‘April 9 z 
New Jersey Millville arc .. Andrews. | Vermont ......... Lu Apri 5 
Wilmington ...... i ..... Hurst. DOME ksarccavceca A ron sta April 

Virginia... ou .. Simpson, East Maine Waldoborough. May 

Kansas .... .. Abi «eseeeee March 9... Warren. as 
Philadelphi ey arch 15..Bowman, MISSIONS. ; 
Cent’! Penn .. Lockhaven..... Ms ae Hurst. Central America .... . Harris. 
Was one a : Baltimore...... March 22.... Wiley. Mexico Yity of } 20. y .. Andrews, 
Miss Chillicothe. .... ch 22...Warren, | N. E. South Amer, 

Bowling Green. } ch 2 i ywwman. | S. E. South Amer. Buenos Ayres ee Harris, 

Saint Louis Saint Louis....March 29...Warren. W. South Amer, ..Santiago, Chi Harris. 


Monrovia...... Jan. 
North Carolina... Laurinburgh... J 
Little Rock....... Little Rock .... Fi 
Arkansas ......... Waldron 
Sonth Kansas had —— ... Mare 
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Please Renew your Subscription for the New Year. 


WE have the pleasure to announce that the future numbers 
of our Quarterly will be illustrated each with 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING, 


in the highest style of the art, of some eminent person, spe- 
cially connected with our denominational history, or other- 
wise acceptable to our readers. 

Our Quarterly is now more than half a century old, and | 
intends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the next cen- 
tennial, growing ever younger and stronger as it grows older. 
Free yet loyal, conservative yet progressive, it maintains the 
cause of Christian truth amid opposing unbelief; of evangel- 
ical life in contrast with rationalistic deadness; of our own 
historic Church institutions and doctrines in prefergnice to 
rash innovation. 

The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent bind- 
ing in a volume.- For its size, the volume will be seen to be 
singularly clreap in price. There are many who have taken 
it for years who regret not having preserved it in permanent 
shape. 

) 
Subscription price, postage included, - - * + * $260, [f) | 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
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